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XIII.—The Adventure of the Second Stain. 


~ ee HAD intended “The Adven- 
\ ale <p ture of the Abbey Grange ” 
es to be the last of those exploits 
of my friend, Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, which I should ever 
communicate to the public. 
This resolution of mine was not due to any 
lack of material, since I -have notes of many 
hundreds of cases to which I have. never 
alluded, nor was it caused by any waning 
interest on the part of my readers in .the 
singular personality and unique 
of this remarkable man. .. The -real. reason 
lay in the reluctance which Mr. Holmes. has 
shown to the continued publication of his 
experiences. So long as he -was.in actual 
professional -practice the records of» his 
successes were of some practical value to 
him ; but since he has definitely retired from 
London and betakén himself to study, and 
bee-farming on the Sussex Downs, notoriety 
has become hateful’.to him, and -he has 
peremptorily requested that his wishes in this 
matter should be strictly observed. It. was 
only upon my representing to him that I had 
given a promise that “ The Adventure of the 
Second Stain” should be published when the 
times were ripe, and pointing out to him that 
it is only appropriate that this long series 
of episodes should culminate in the most 
important. international case which he has 
ever been called upon to handle, that I 
at last succeeded in obtaining his consent 
that a carefully-guarded account of the 
incident should at last be laid before the 
public. If in telling the story I seem to be 
somewhat vague in certain details the public 
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methods - 


will readily understand that there is an 


excellent reason for my reticence. 


It was, then, in a year, and even in a 
decade,. that. shall. be nameless, that upon 
one ‘luesday morning in autumn we found 
two ‘visitors. of European fame within the 
walls of our humble room. in Baker Street. 
The one, austere, high-nosed, eagle-eyed, and 
dominant, was none other than the illustrious 
Lord Bellinger, twice Premier of. Britain. 
The, other,. dark;.- clear-cut, and elegant, 
hardly yet of middle age, and endowed with 
every beauty of body and of mind, was 


the , Right Honourable Trelawney Hope, 
Secretary for European Affairs, and the 
most rising statesman in the country. They 


_ sat side by side upon our paper-littered settee, 


and it was easy to see from their worn and 


anxious faces that it was business of the most 


pressing importance which had brought them. 
The Premier’s thin, blue-veined hands were 
clasped tightly over the ivory head of his 
umbrella, and his gaunt, ascetic face looked 
gloomily from Holmes to me. ‘The Euro- 
pean Secretary pulled nervously at_ his 
moustache and fidgeted with the seals of his 
watch-chain. 

““When I discovered my loss, Mr. Holmes, 
which was at eight o’clock this. morning, I at 
once informed the Prime Minister. It was 
at his suggestion that we have both come to 
you.” 

“ Have you informed the police ?” 

“No, sir,” said the Prime Minister, with 
the quick, decisive manner for which he was 
famous. “We have not done so, nor is it 
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THEY SAT SIDE BY SIDE.” 
possible that we should do so. To inform 
the police must, in the long run, mean to 
inform the public. This is what we particu- 
larly desire to avoid.” 

“ And why, sir?” 


“ Because the document in question is of 


such immense importance that its publica- 
tion might very easily—I might almost say 
probably—lead to European complications 
of the utmost moment. It is not too much 
to say that peace or war may hang upon the 
issue. Unless its recovery can be attended 
with the utmost secrecy, then it may as well 
not be recovered at all, for all that is aimed 
at by those who have taken it is that its 
contents should be generally known.” 

“T understand. Now, Mr. Trelawney 
Hope, I should be much obliged if you 
would tell me exactly the circumstances 
under which this document disappeared.” 

“That can be done in a very few words, 
Mr. Holmes. The letter—for it was a letter 
from a foreign potentate—was received six 
days ago. It was of such importance that I 
have never left it in my safe, but I have 
taken it across each evening to my house in 
Whitehall Terrace, and kept it in my bed- 
room in a locked despatch-box. It was 
there last night. Of that I am certain. I 
actually opened the box while I was dressing 
for dinner, and saw the document inside. 
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This morning it was gone. 
The despatch - box had 
stood beside the glass 
upon my dressing - table 
all night. I am a light 
sleeper, and so is my wife. 
We are both prepared to 
swear that no one could 
have entered the room 
during the night. And 
yet I repeat that the paper 
is gone. 

“ What 
dine ?” 

* Half-past seven.” 

“How long was it be- 
fore you went to bed ?” 

“My wife had gone to 
the theatre. I waited up 
for her. It was half-past 
eleven before we went to 
our room.” 

“Then for four hours 
the despatch-box had lain 
unguarded ?” 

“No one is ever per- 
mitted to enter that room 
save the housemaid in the 
morning, and my valet, or my wife’s maid, 
during the rest of the day. They are both 
trusty servants who have been with us for 
some time. Besides, neither of them could 
possibly have known that there was anything 
more valuable than the ordinary departmental 
papers in my despatch-box.” 

“Who did know of the existence of that 
letter ?” 

“ No one in the house.” 

“Surely your wife knew?” 

“No, sir; I had said nothing to my wife 
until I missed the paper this morning.” 

The Premier nodded approvingly. 

“T have long known, sir, how high is your 
sense of public duty,” said he. “I am con- 
vinced that in the case of a secret of this 
importance it would rise superior to the most 
intimate domestic ties.” 

The European Secretary bowed. 

“You do me no more than justice, sir. 
Until this morning I have never breathed 
one word to my wife upon this matter.” 

“Could she have guessed ?” 

“No, Mr. Holmes, she could not have 
guessed—-nor could anyone have guessed.” 

“ Have you lost any documents before ?” 

— No, sir.” 

“Who is there in England who did know 
of the existence of this letter ? ” 

“Each member of the 


time did you 


Cabinet was 
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informed of it yesterday ; but the pledge of 
secrecy which attends every Cabinet meeting 
was increased by the solemn warning which 
was given by the Prime Minister. Good 
heavens, to think that within a few hours I 
should myself have lost it!” His handsome 
face was distorted with a spasm of despair, 
and his hands tore at his hair. For a 
moment we caught a gliinpse of the natural 
man, impulsive, ardent, keenly sensitive. 
The next the aristocratic mask was replaced, 
and the gentle voice had returned. “ Besides 
the members of the Cabinet there are two, or 
possibly three, departmental officials who 
know of the letter. No one else in England, 
Mr. Holmes, I assure you.” 

“ But abroad ?” 

“T believe that no one abroad has seen it 
save the man who wrote it. I am well con- 
vinced that his Ministers—that the usual 
official channels have not been employed.” 

Holmes considered for some little time. 

“Now, sir, I must ask you more particu- 
larly what this document is, and why its 
disappearance should have such momentous 
consequences ?” 

The two statesmen exchanged a quick 
glance and the Premier’s shaggy eyebrows 
gathered in a frown. 

“Mr. Holmes, the envelope is a long, thin 
one of pale blue colour. ‘There is a seal 
of red wax stamped with a crouching lion. 
It is addressed in large, bold handwriting 


to ” 





“TI fear, sir,” said Holmes, “ that, interest- 
ing and indeed essential as these details are, 
my inquiries must go more to the root of 
things. What was the letter ?” 

“That is a State secret of the utmost 
importance, and I fear that I cannot tell 
you, nor do I see that it is necessary. If 
by the aid of the powers which you are 
said to possess you can find such an 
envelope as I describe with its enclosure, 
you will have deserved well of your country, 
and earned any reward which it lies in our 
power to bestow.” 

Sherlock Holmes rose with a smile. 

“You are two of the most busy men in 
the country,” said he, “and in my own 
small way I have also a good many calls 
upon me. I regret exceedingly that I cannot 


help you in this matter, and any continua- 
tion of this interview would be a waste of 
time.” 

The Premier sprang to his feet with that 
quick, fierce gleam of his deep-set eyes 
before which a Cabinet has cowered. 
am not accustomed, sir 


“ I 
” he began, but 
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mastered his anger and resumed his seat. 
For a minute or more we all sat in silence. 
Then the old statesman shrugged his 
shoulders. . 

“We must accept your terms, Mr. Holmes. 
No doubt you are right, and it is unreason- 
able for us to expect you to act unless 
we give you our entire confidence.” 

“T agree with you, sir,” said the younger 
statesman. 

“Then I will tell you, relying entirely 
upon your honour and that of your colleague, 
Dr. Watson. I may appeal to your patriotism 
also, for I could not imagine a greater mis- 
fortune for the country than that this affair 
should come out.” 

“You may safely trust us.” 

“The letter, then, is from a certain foreign 
potentate who has been ruffled by some 
recent Colonial developments of this country. 
It has been written hurriedly and upon his 
own responsibility entirely. Inquiries have 
shown that his Ministers know nothing of the 
matter. At the same time it is couched in 
so unfortunate a manner, and certain phrases 
in it are of so provocative a character, that 
its publication would undoubtedly lead to 
a most dangerous state of feeling in this 
country. ‘There would be such a ferment, 
sir, that I do not hesitate to say that within 
a week of the publication of that letter this 
country would be involved in a great war.” 

Holmes wrote a name upon a slip of paper 
and handed it to the Premier. 

“Exactly. It was he. And it is this 
letter—this letter which may well mean the 
expenditure of a thousand millions and the 
lives of a hundred thousand men—which has 
become lost in this unaccountable fashion.” 

“* Have you informed the sender ?” 

“Yes, sir, a cipher telegram has been 
dispatched.” 

“Perhaps he desires the publication of the 
letter.” 

“No, sir, we have strong reason to believe 
that he already understands that he has acted 
in an indiscreet and hot-headed manner. It 
would be a greater blow to him and to his 
country than to us if this letter were to come 
out.” 

“If this is so, whose interest is it that the 
letter should come out? Why should any- 
one desire to steal it or to publish it ?” 

“There, Mr. Holmes, you take me into 
regions of high international politics. But if 
you consider the European situation you will 
have no difficulty in perceiving the motive. 
The whole of Europe is an armed camp. 
There is a double league which makes a fair 
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balance of military power. Great Britain 
holds the scales. If Britain were driven into 
war with one confederacy, it would assure the 
supremacy of the other confederacy, whether 
they joined in the war or not. Do you 
follow ?” 

“Very clearly. It is then the interest of 
the enemies of this potentate to secure and 
publish this letter, so as to make a breach 
between his country and ours?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And to whom would this document be 
sent if it fell into the hands of an enemy?” 

“To any of the great Chancelleries of 
Europe. It is probably speeding on its way 
thither at the present instant as fast as steam 
can take it.” 

Mr. Trelawney Hope dropped his head on 
his chest and groaned aloud. The Premier 
placed his hand kindly upon his shoulder. 

“Tt is your misfortune, my dear fellow. 
No one can blame you. ‘There is no pre- 
caution which you have neglected. Now, 
Mr. Holmes, you are in full possession of the 
facts. What course do you recommend ?” 

Holmes shook his head mournfully. 

“You think, sir, that unless this document 
is recovered there will be war?” 
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“T think it is 
very probable.” 

“ Then, sir, pre- 
pare for war.” 

“That ie 
hard saying, Mr. 
Holmes.” 

“Consider the 
facts, sir. It is 
inconceivable that 
it was taken after 
eleven - thirty at 
night, since I 
understand that 
Mr. Hope and his 
wife were both in 
the room from 
that hour until the 





loss was found 
out. It was taken, 
then, yesterday 


evening between 
seven - thirty and 
eleven-thirty, pro- 
bably near the 
earlier hour, since 
whoever took it 
evidently knew 
that it was there, 
and would naturally secure it as early as 
possible. Now, sir, if a document of this 
importance were taken at that hour, where 
can it be now? No one has any reason to 
retain it. It has been passed rapidly on to 
those who need it. What chance have we 
now to overtake or even to trace it? It is 
beyond our reach.” 

The Prime Minister rose from the settee. 

“What you say is perfectly logical, Mr. 
Holmes. I feel that the matter is indeed 
out of our hands.” 

“ Let us presume, for argument’s sake, that 
the document was taken by the maid or by 
the valet 

“ They are both old and tried servants.” 

“] understand you to say that your room 
is on the second floor, that there is no 
entrance from without, and that from within 
no one could go up unobserved. It must, 
then, be somebody in the house who has 
taken it. ‘To whom would the thief take it ? 
To one of several international spies and 
secret agents, whose names are tolerably 
familiar to me. There are three who may 
be said to be the heads of their profession. 
I will begin my research by going round and 
finding if each of them is at his post. If 
one is missing—especially if he has disap- 
peared since last night—we will have some 
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indication as to where the document has 
gone.” 

“Why should he be missing?” asked the 
European Secretary. “He would take the 
letter to an Embassy in London, as likely as 
not.” 


“T fancy not. These agents work inde- 


pendently, and their relations with the 
Embassies are often strained.” 

The Prime Minister nodded his ac- 
quiescence. 


“TI believe you are right, Mr. Holmes. 
He would take so valuable a prize to head- 
quarters with his own hands. I think that 
your course of action is an excellent one. 
Meanwhile, Hope, we cannot neglect all our 
other duties on account of this one misfor- 
tune. Should there be any fresh develop- 
ments during the day we shall communicate 
with you, and you will no doubt let us know 
the results of your own inquiries.” 

The two statesmen bowed and walked 
gravely from the room. 

When our illustrious visitors had departed 
Holmes lit his pipe in silence, and sat for 
some time lost in the deepest thought. I 
had opened the morning paper and was 
immersed in a sensational crime which had 
occurred in London the night before, when 
my friend gave an exclamation, sprang to his 
feet, and laid his pipe down upon the mantel- 
piece. 

“ Yes,” said he, “there is no better way of 
approaching it. The situation is desperate, 
but not hopeless. Even now, if we could be 
sure which of them has taken it, it is just 
possible that it has not yet passed out of his 
hands. After all, it is a question of money 
with these fellows, and I have the British 
rreasury behind me. If it’s on the market 
I'll buy it—if it means another penny on 
the income-tax. It is conceivable that the 
fellow might hold it back to see what bids 
come from this side before he tries his luck 
on the other. There are only those three 
capable of playing so bold a game ; there are 
Oberstein, La Rothiere, and Eduardo Lucas. 
I will see each of them.” 

I glanced at my morning paper. 

“Is that Eduardo Lucas of Godolphin 
Street ?” 

“Te 

“You will not see him.” 

“Why not?” 

“He was murdered in 
night.” 

My friend has so often astonished me in 
the course of our adventures that it was with 
a sense of exultation that I realized how 


his house last 
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completely I had astonished him. He stared 
in amazement, and then snatched the paper 
from my hands. This was the paragraph 
which I had been engaged in reading when 
he rose from his chair :— 


“ MURDER IN WESTMINSTER. 


“ A crime of a mysterious character was 
committed last night at 16, Godolphin Street, 
one of the old-fashioned and secluded rows 
of eighteenth-century houses which lie 
between the river and the Abbey, almost in 
the shadow of the great Tower of the Houses 
of Parliament. This small but select mansion 
has been inhabited for some years by Mr. 
Eduardo Lucas, well known in society circles 
both on account of his charming personality 
and because he has the well-deserved reputa- 
tion of being one of the best amateur tenors 
in the country. Mr. Lucas is an unmarried 
man, thirty-four years of age, and his estab- 
lishment consists of Mrs. Pringle, an elderly 
housekeeper, and of Mitton, his valet. The 
former retires early and sleeps at the top of 
the house. The valet was out for the even- 
ing, visiting a friend at Hammersmith. From 
ten o’clock onwards Mr. Lucas had the house 
to himself. What occurred during that time 
has not yet transpired, but at a quarter to 
twelve Police-constable Barrett, passing along 
Godolphin Street, observed that the door of 
No. 16 was ajar. He knocked, but received 
no answer. Perceiving a light in the front 
room he advanced into the passage and again 
knocked, but without reply. He then 
pushed open the door and entered. The 
room was in a state of wild disorder, the 
furniture being all swept to one side, and one 
chair lying on its back in the centre. Beside 
this chair, and still grasping one of its legs, 
lay the unfortunate tenant of the house. He 
had been stabbed to the heart and must have 
died instantly. The knife with which the 
crime had been committed was‘a curved 
Indian dagger, plucked down from a trophy 
of Oriental arms which adorned one of the 
walls. Robbery does not appear to have 
been the motive of the crime, for there had 
been no attempt to remove the valuable 
contents of the room. Mr. Eduardo Lucas 
was so well known and popular that his 
violent and mysterious fate will arouse painful 
interest and intense sympathy in a wide- 
spread circle of friends.” 

“Well, Watson, what do you make of 
this ?” asked Holmes, after a long pause. 

“Tt is an amazing coincidence.” 

“A coincidence! Here is one of the 
three men whom we had named as possible 
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actors in this drama, and he meets a violent 
death during the very hours when we know 
that that drama was being enacted. The 
odds are enormous against its being coin- 
cidence. No figures could express them. 
No, my dear Watson, the two events are 
connected must 

be connected. It 
is for us to find 
the connection.” 





“MY DEAR WATSON, THE TWO EVENTS ARE CONNECTED—™M 


“But now the official police must know 
all.” 

“Not at all. They know all they see at 
Godolphin Street. They know—and shall 
know—nothing of Whitehall Terrace. Only 
we know of both events, and can trace the 
relation between them. ‘There is one obvious 
point which would, in any case, have turned 
my suspicions against Lucas. Godolphin 
Street, Westminster, is only a few minutes’ 
walk from Whitehall Terrace. The other 
secret agents whom I have named live in the 
extreme West-end. It was easier, therefore, 


for Lucas than for the others to establish a 
connection or receive a message from the 
European Secretary's household—a_ small 
thing, and yet where events are compressed 
into a few hours it may prove essential. 
Halloa! what have we here?” 

Mrs. Hudson had appeared with a lady’s 
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card upon her salver. Holmes glanced at it, 
raised his eyebrows, and handed it over to me. 
“Ask Lady Hilda Trelawney Hope if she 
will be kind enough to step up,” said he. 
A moment later our modest apartment, 
already so distinguished that morning, was 
further honoured 
. by the entrance 
of the most lovely 
woman in Lon- 
don. I had often 
heard of the 
beauty of the 
youngest daugh- 
ter of the Duke 
of Belminster, 
but no description 
of it, and no 
contemplation of 
colourless photo- 
graphs, had pre 
pared me for the 
subtle, delicate 
charm and_ the 
beautiful colour- 
ing of that exqui 
site head. And 
yet as we saw it 
that autumn 
morning it was 
not its beauty 
which would be 
the first thing to 
impress the ob- 





i server. The 
E cheek was lovely, 
= Mie Mic. 2% but it was paled 
UST BE CONNECTED.” with emotion; 


the eyes were 
bright, but it was the brightness of fever ; the 
sensitive mouth was tight and drawn in an 
effort after self- command. ‘Terror — not 
beauty—was what sprang first to the eye as 
our fair visitor stood framed for an instant in 
the open door. 

“Has my husband been here, Mr. 
Holmes ?” 

“Ves, madam, he has been here.” 

“Mr. Holmes, I implore you not to tell 
him that I came here.” Holmes bowed 
coldly, and motioned the lady to a chair. 

“ Your ladyship places me ina very delicate 
position. I beg that you will sit down and 
tell me what you desire; but I fear that I 
cannot make any unconditional promise.” 

She swept across the room and seated 
herself with her back to the window. It 
was a queenly presence—tall, graceful, and 
intensely womanly. 
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“Mr. Holmes,” she said, and her white- 
gloved hands clasped and unclasped as she 
spoke—‘I will speak frankly to you in the 
hope that it may induce you to speak frankly 
in return. ‘Lhere is complete confidence 
between my husband and me on all matters 
save one. That one is politics. On this 
his lips are sealed. He tells me nothing. 
Now, I am aware that there was a most 
deplorable occurrence in our house last 
nght. I know that a paper has disappeared. 
But because the matter is political my 
husband refuses to take me into his complete 
confidence. Now it is essential—essential, I 
say—that I should thoroughly understand it. 
You are the only other person, save these 
politicians, who knows the true facts. I beg 
you, then, Mr. Holmes, to tell me exactly 
what has happened and what it will lead to. 
Tell me all, Mr. Holmes. Let no regard for 
your client’s interests keep you silent, for I 
assure you that his interests, if he would only 
see it, would be best served by taking me 
into his complete confidence. What was this 
paper which was stolen ?” 

“Madam, what you ask me is really 
impossible.” 

She groaned and sank her face in her 
hands. 

“You must see that this is so, madam. 
If your husband thinks fit to keep you in the 
dark over this matter, is it for me, who have 
only learned the true facts under the pledge 
of professional secrecy, to tell what he has 
withheld ? It is not fair to ask it. It is him 
whom you must ask.” 

“T have asked him. I come to you as a 
last resource. But without your telling me 
anything definite, Mr. Holmes, you may do a 
great service if you would enlighten me on 
one point.” 

“What is it, madam ?” 

“Ts my husband’s political career likely to 
suffer through this incident ? ” 

“Well, madam, unless it is set right it 
may certainly have a very unfortunate effect.” 

“Ah!” She drew in her breath sharply 
as one whose doubts are resolved. 

“One more question, Mr. Holmes. From 
an expression which my husband dropped in 
the first shock of this disaster I understood 
that terrible public consequences might arise 
from the loss of this document.” 

“Tf he said so, I certainly cannot deny it.” 

“Of what nature are they?” 

“Nay, madam, there again you ask me 
more than I can possibly answer.” 

“Then I will take up no more of your 


time. I cannot blame you, Mr. Holmes, for 
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having refused to speak more freely, and you 
on your side will not, I am sure, think the 
worse of me because I desire, even against 
his will, to share my husband’s anxieties. 
Once more I beg that you will say nothing 
of my visit.” She looked back at us from 
the door, and I had a last impression of that 
beautiful haunted face, the startled eyes, and 
the drawn mouth. ‘Then she was gone. 

““ Now, Watson, the fair sex is your depart- 
ment,” said Holmes, with a smile, when the 
dwindling frou-frou of skirts had ended in 
the slam of the front door. ‘“ What was the 
fair lady’s game ? What did she really want ?” 

“Surely her own statement is clear and 
her anxiety very natural.” 

“Hum! Think of her appearance, Wat- 
son—her manner, her suppressed excitement, 
her restlessness, her tenacity in asking ques- 
tions. Remember that she comes of a caste 
who do not lightly show emotion.” 

“She was certainly much moved.” 

“Remember also the curious earnestness 
with which she assured us that it was best 
for her husband that she should know all. 
What did she mean by that? And you must 
have observed, Watson, how she manceuvred 
to have the light at her back. She did not 
wish us to read her expression.” 

“Yes; she chose the one chair in the 
room.” 

“And yet the motives of women are so 
inscrutable. You remember the woman at 
Margate whom I suspected for the same 
reason. No powder on her nose—that proved 
to be the correct solution. How can you 
build on such a quicksand? Their most 
trivial action may mean volumes, or their 
most extraordinary conduct may depend 
upon a hairpin or a curling-tongs. Good 
morning, Watson.” 

“You are off?” 

“Ves; I will wile away the morning at 
Godolphin Street with our friends of the 
regular establishment. With Eduardo Lucas 
lies the solution of our problem, though I 
must admit that I have not an inkling as to 
what form it may take. It is a capital 
mistake to theorize in advance of the facts. 
Do you stay on guard, my good Watson, and 
receive any fresh visitors. I'll join you at 
lunch if I am able.” 


All that day and the next and the next 
Holmes was in a mood which his friends 
would call taciturn, and others morose. He 
ran out and ran in, smoked incessantly, 
played snatches on his violin, sank into 
reveries, devoured sandwiches at irregular 
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hours, and hardly answered the casual ques- 
tions which I put to him. It was evident to 
me that things were not going well with him 
or his quest. He would say nothing of the 
case, and it was from the papers that I 
learned the particulars of the inquest, and 
the arrest with the subsequent release of 
John Mitton, the valet of the deceased. 
The coroner’s jury brought in the obvious 
“ Wilful Murder,” 
but the parties 
remained as un- 
known as ever. 
No motive was 
suggested. The 
room was full of 
articles of value, 
but none had been 
taken. The dead 
man’s papers had 
not been tampered 
with. They were 
carefully examined, 
and showed that 
he was a keen 
student of inter- 
national _ politics, 
an indefatigable 
gossip, a remark- 
able linguist, and 
an untiring letter 
writer. He had 
been on intimate 
terms with the 
leading politicians 
of several coun 
tries. But nothing 
sensational was 
discovered among 
the documents 
which filled his 
drawers. As to 
his relations with 
women, they ap 
peared to have 
been promiscuous 
but superficial. 
He had many 
acquaintances 
among them, but 
few friends, and no one whom he loved. His 
habits were regular, his conduct inoffensive. 
His death was an absolute mystery, and 
likely to remain so. 

As to the arrest of John Mitton, the valet, 
it was a counsel of despair as an alternative 
to absolute inaction. But no case could be 
sustained against him. He had visited 
frends in Hammersmith that night. The 
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alibi was complete. It is true that he started 
home at an hour which should have brought 
him to Westminster before the time when 
the crime was discovered, but his own expla- 
nation that he had walked part of the way 
seemed probable enough in view of the fine- 
ness of the night. He had actually arrived 
at twelve o’clock, and appeared to be over- 
whelmed by the unexpected tragedy. He 
had always been 
on good terms with 
his master. Several 
of the dead man’s 
possessions—nota- 
bly a small case of 
razors—had_ been 
found in the valet’s 
boxes, but he ex- 
plained that they 
had been presents 
from the deceased, 
and the house- 
keeper was able to 
corroborate the 
story. Mitton had 
been in Lucas’s 
employment for 
three years. It 
was noticeable that 
Lucas did’ not take 
Mitton on the Con- 
tinent with him. 
Sometimes he 
visited Paris for 
three months on 
end, but Mitton 
was left in charge 
of the Godolphin 
Street house. As 
to the house 
keeper, she had 
heard nothing on 
the night of the 
crime. If her 
master had a visi 
tor he had himself 
admitted him. 

So for three 
mornings the mys 
tery remained, so 
far as I could follow it in the papers. If 
Holmes knew more he kept his own counsel, 
but, as he told me that Inspector Lestrade 
had taken him into his confidence in the 
case, I knew that he was in close touch with 
every development. Upon the fourth day 
there appeared a long telegram from Paris 
which seemed to solve the whole question. 

“A discovery has just been made by the 
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Parisian police,” said the Dazly Telegraph, 
“which raises the veil which hung round the 
tragic fate of Mr. Eduardo Lucas, who met 
his death by violence last Monday night at 
Godolphin Street, Westminster. Our readers 
will remember that the deceased gentleman 
was found stabbed in his room, and that 
some suspicion attached to his valet, but that 
the case broke down on an afiéi. Yesterday 
a lady, who has been known as Mme. Henri 
Fournaye, occupying a small villa in the 
Rue Austerlitz, was reported to the authorities 
by her servants as being insane. An exami- 
nation showed that she had indeed developed 
mania of a dangerous and permanent form. 
On inquiry the police have discovered that 
Mme. Henri Fournaye only returned from a 
journey to London on Tuesday last, and 
there is evidence to connect her with the 
crime at Westminster. A comparison of 
photographs has proved conclusively that 
M. Henri Fournaye and Eduardo Lucas 
were really one and the same person, and 
that the deceased had for some reason lived 
a double life in London and Paris. Mme. 
Fournaye, who is of Creole origin, is of an 
extremely excitable nature, and has suffered 
in the past from attacks of jealousy which 
have amounted to frenzy. It is conjectured 
that it was in one of these that she committed 
the terrible crime which has caused such a 
sensation in London. Her movements upon 
the Monday night have not yet been traced, 
but it is undoubted that a woman answering 
to her description attracted much attention 
at Charing Cross Station on Tuesday morn- 
ing by the wildness of her appearance and 
the violence of her gestures. It is probable, 
therefore, that the crime was either committed 
when insane, or that its immediate effect was 
to drive the unhappy woman out of her mind. 
At present she is unable to give any coherent 
account of the past, and the doctors hold 
out no hopes of the re-establishment of her 
reason. ‘There is evidence that a woman, 
who might have been Mme. Fournaye, 
was seen for some hours on Monday 
night watching the house in Godolphin 
Street.” 

“What do you think of that, Holmes?” 
I had read the account aloud to him, while 
he finished his breakfast. 

“My dear Watson,” said he, as he rose 
from the table and paced up and down the 
room, “ you are most long-suffering, but if I 
have told you nothing in the last three days 
it is because there is nothing to tell. Even 
now. this report from Paris does not help us 
much.” 
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“Surely it is final as regards the man’s 
death.” 

“The man’s death is a mere incident—a 
trivial episode—in comparison with our real 
task, which is to trace this document and 
save a European catastrophe. Only one 
important thing has happened in the last 
three days, and that is that nothing has 
happened. I get repofts almost hourly from 
the Government, and it is certain that 
nowhere in Europe is there any sign of 
trouble. Now, if this letter were loose—no, 
it can’t be loose—but if it isn’t loose, where 
can_it be? Who has it? Why is it held 
back? ‘That’s the question that beats in my 
brain like a hammer. Was it, indeed, a 
coincidence that Lucas should meet his death 
on the night when the letter disappeared ? 
Did the letter ever reach him? If so, why 
is it not among his papers? Did this mad 
wife of his carry it off with her? If so, is it 
in her house in Paris? How could I 
search for it without the French police having 
their suspicions aroused? It is a case, my 
dear Watson, where the law is as dangerous to 
us as the criminals are. Every man’s hand is 
against us, and yet the interests at stake are 
colossal. Should I bring it to a successful 
conclusion it will certainly represent the 
crowning glory of my career. Ah, here is my 
latest from the front!” He glanced hurriedly 
at the note which had been handed in. 
“Halloa! Lestrade seems to have observed 
something of interest. Put on your hat, 
Watson, and we will stroll down together to 
Westminster.” 

It was my first visit to the scene of the 
crime—a high, dingy, narrow-chested house, 
prim, formal, and solid, like the century 
which gave it birth. Lestrade’s bulldog 
features gazed out at us from the front 
window, and he greeted us warmly when a 
big constable had opened the door and let us 
in. The room into which we were shown 
was that in which the crime had been com- 
mitted, but no trace of it now remained, save 
an ugly, irregular stain upon the carpet. This 
carpet was a small square drugget in the 
centre of the room, surrounded by a broad 
expanse of beautiful, old-fashioned wood- 
flooring in square blocks highly polished. 
Over the fireplace was a magnificent trophy 
of weapons, one of which had been used on 
that tragic night. In the window was a 
sumptuous writing-desk, and every detail of 
the apartment, the pictures, the rugs, and the 
hangings, all pointed to a taste which was 
luxurious to the verge of effeminacy. 

“Seen the Paris news?” asked Lestrade. 
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Holmes nodded. 

“Our French friends seem to have touched 
the spot this time. No doubt it’s just as 
they say. She knocked at the door-—sur- 
prise visit, I guess, for he kept his life in 
water-tight compartments. He let her in 
couldn’t keep her in the street. She told 
h'm how she had traced him, reproached 
him, one thing led to another, and then with 
that dagger so handy the end soon came. 
It wasn’t all done in an instant, though, for 
these chairs were all swept over yonder, and 
he had one in his hand as if he had tried to 
hold her off with it. We've got it all as clear 
as if we had seen it.” 

Holmes raised his eyebrows. 

“ And yet you have sent for me ?” 

“Ah, yes, that’s another matter—a mere 
trifle, but the sort of thing you take an 
interest in—queer, you know, and what you 
might call freakish. It has nothing to do with 
the main fact—can’t have, on the face of it.” 

“What is it, then ?” 

“Well, you know, after a crime of this 
sort we are very careful to keep things in 
their position. Nothing has been moved. 
Officer in charge heré day and night. 
This morning, as the man was buried 
and the _ investi- 
gation over — so 
far as this room 
is concerned —we 
thought we could 
tidy up a bit. 
This carpet. You 
see, it is not fas 
tened down; only 
just laid there. 
We had occasion 
to raise it. We 
found i 

“Yes? You 
found 

Holmes’s face 
grew tense with 
anxiety. 

* Well, I’m sure 
you would never 
guess in a hun 
dred years what 
we did find. You 
see that stain on 
the carpet? Well, 
a great deal must 
have soaked 
through, must it 
not ?” 

* Undoubtedly 
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“Well, you will be surprised to hear that 
there is no stain on the white woodwork to 
correspond.” 

“No stain! But there must 

“Yes ; so you would say. 
remains that there isn’t.” 

He took the corner of the carpet in his 
hand and, turning it over, he showed that it 
was indeed as he said. 

“But the underside is as stained as the 
upper. It must have left a mark.” 

Lestrade chuckled with delight at having 
puzzled the famous expert. 

“Now I'll show you the explanation. 
‘There zs a second stain, but it does not cor- 
respond with the other. See for yourself.” 
As he spoke he turned over another 
portion of the carpet, and there, sure 
enough, was a great crimson spill upon the 
square white facing of the old - fashioned 
floor. ‘What do you make of that, Mr. 
Holmes ? ” 

“Why, it is simple enough. The two 
stains did correspond, but the carpet has 
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been turned round. As it was square and 
unfastened it was easily done.” 

“The official police don’t need you, Mr. 
Holmes, to tell them that the carpet must 
have been turned round. That’s clear 
enough, for the stains lie above each other— 
# you lay it over this way. But what I want to 
know is, who shifted the carpet, and why?” 

I could see from Holmes’s rigid face that 
he was vibrating with inward excitement. 

“Look here, Lestrade,” said he, “has 
that constable in the passage been in charge 
of the place all the time ?” 

“Yes, he has.” 

“Well, take my advice. Examine him 
carefully. Don’t do it before us. We'll wait 
here. You take him into the back room. 
You'll be more likely to get a confession out 
of him alone. Ask him how he dared to 
admit people and leave them alone in this 
room. Don’t ask him if he has done it. 
Take it for granted. Tell him you snow 
someone has been here. Press him. Tell 
him that a full confession is his only chance 
of forgiveness. Do exactly what I tell you!” 

“ By George, if he knows I'll have it out of 
him!” cried Lestrade. He darted into the 
hall, and a few moments later his bullying 
voice sounded from the back room. 

“ Now, Watson, now!” cried Holme:, with 
frenzied eagerness. All the demoniacal force 
of the man masked behind that listless 
manner burst out in a paroxysm of energy. 
He tore the drugget from the floor, and in an 
instant was down on his hands and knees 
clawing at each of the squares of wood 
beneath it. One turned sideways as he dug 
his nails into the edge of it. It hinged back 
like the lid of a box. A small black cavity 
opened beneath it. Holmes plunged his 
eager hand into it, and drew it out with a 
bitter snarl of anger and disappointment. 
It was empty. 

“Quick, Watson, quick! Get it back 
again!” The wooden lid was replaced, and 
the drugget had only just been drawn straight 
when Lestrade’s voice was heard in the 
passage. He found Holmes leaning languidly 
against the mantelpiece, resigned and patient, 
endeavouring to conceal his irrepressible 
yawns. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Holmes. 
I can see that you are bored to death with 
the whole affair. Well, he has confessed, all 
right. Come in here, MacPherson. Let 
these gentlemen hear of your most inexcusable 
conduct.” 

The big constable, very hot and penitent, 
sidled into the room. 
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“T meant no harm, sir, I’m sure. The 
young woman came to the door last evening 
— mistook the house, she did. And then we 
got talking. It’s lonesome, when you're on 
duty here all day.” 

“Well, what happened then ?” 

“She wanted to see where the crime was 
done—had read about it in the papers, she said. 
She was a very respectable, well-spoken young 
woman, sir, and I saw no harm in letting her 
have a peep. When she saw that mark on 
the carpet, down she dropped on the floor, 
and lay as if she were dead. I ran to the 
back and got some water, but I could not 
bring her to. Then I went round the corner 
to the Ivy Plant for some brandy, and 
by the time I had brought it back the young 
woman had recovered and was off—ashamed 
of herself, I dare say, and dared not face me.” 

“ How about moving that drugget ?” 

“Well, sir, it was a bit rumpled, certainly, 
when I came back. You see, she fell on it, 
and it lies on a polished floor with nothing to 
keep it in place. I straightened it out after- 
wards.” 

“Tt’s a lesson to you that yeu can’t deceive 
me, Constable MacPherson,” said Lestrade, 
with dignity. ‘No doubt you thought that 
your breach of duty could never be dis- 
covered, and yet a mere glance at that drugget 
was enough to convince me that someone 
had been admitted to the room. It’s lucky 
for you, my man, that nothing is missing, or 
you would find yourself in Queer Street. I’m 
sorry to have called you down over such a 
petty business, Mr. Holmes, but I thought 
the point of the second stain not correspond- 
ing with the first would interest you.” 

“Certainly, it was most interesting. Has 
this woman only been here once, constable ?” 

“ Yes, sir, only once.” 

“Who was she?” 

* Don’t know the name, sir. Was answer- 
ing an advertisement about type-writing, and 
came to the wrong number—very pleasant, 
genteel young woman, sir.” 

“Tall? Handsome ?” 

“Yes, sir; she was a well-grown young 
woman. I suppose you might say she was 
handsome. Perhaps some would say she was 
very handsome. ‘ Oh, officer, do let me have 
a peep!’ says she. She had pretty, coaxing 
ways, as you might say, and I thought there 
was no harm in letting her just put her head 
through the door.” 

“ How was she dressed ?” 

“ Quiet, sir—a long mantle down to her 
feet.” 

“What time was it?” 
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“Tt was just growing dusk at the time. 
They were lighting the lamps as I came back 
with the brandy,” 

“Very good,” said Holmes. “Come, 
Watson, I think that we have more important 
work elsewhere.” 

As we left the house Lestrade remained in 
the front room, while the repentant constable 
opened the door to let us out. Holmes 
turned on the step and held up something in 
his hand. The constable stared intently. 

“Good Lord, sir!” he cried, with amaze- 
ment on his face. Holmes put his finger on 
his lips, replaced his hand in his breast-pocket, 
and burst out laughing as we turned down 
the street. “Excellent!” said he. ‘“ Come, 
friend Watson, the curtain rings up for the 
last act. You will be relieved to hear that 
there will be no war, that the Right Honour- 
able Trelawney Hope will suffer no set-back 
in his brilliant career, that the indiscreet 
Sovereign will receive no punishment for his 
indiscretion, that the Prime Minister will 
have no European complication to deal with, 
and that with a 
little tact and 
management upon 
our part nobody 
will be a penny 
the worse for what 
might have been 
a very ugly inci- 
dent.” 

My mind filled 
with admiration 
for this extra 
ordinary man. 

“You have 
solved it!” I cried. 

“ Hardly that, 
Watson. There 
are some points 
which are as dark 
as ever. But we 
have so much that 
it will be our own 
fault if we cannot 
get the rest. We 
will go straight to 
Whitehall ‘Terrace 
and bring the 
matter to a head.” 

When we arrived 
at the residence 
of the European 
Secretary it was 
for Lady Hilda 
Trelawney Hope 
that Sherlock 
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Holmes inquired. We were shown into the 
morning-room. 

“Mr. Holmes!” said the lady, and her 
face was pink with her indignation, “this is 
surely most unfair and ungenerous upon 
your part. I desired, as I have explained, 
to keep my visit to you a secret, lest my 
husband should think that I was intruding 
into his affairs. And yet you compromise 
me by coming here and so showing that 
there are business relations between us.” 

“ Unfortunately, madam, I had no pos- 
sible alternative. I have been commis- 
sioned to recover this immensely important 
paper. I must therefore ask you, madam, 
to be kind enough to place it in my 
hands.” 

The lady sprang to her feet, with the 
colour all dashed in an instant from her 
beautiful face. Her eyes glazed—she tottered 
—I thought that she would faint. Then 
with a grand effort she rallied from the 
shock, and a supreme astonishment and 
indignation chased every other expression 
from her features. 

“ You—you insult me, Mr. 
Holmes.” 
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“Come, come, madam, it is useless. 
Give up the letter.” 

She darted to the bell. 

“ The butler shall show you out.” 

“Do not ring, Lady Hilda. If you do, 
then all my earnest efforts to avoid a scandal 
will be frustrated. Give up the letter and 
all will be set right. If you will work with 
me I can arrange everything. If you work 
against me I must expose you.” 

She stood grandly defiant, a queenly 
figure, her eyes fixed upon his as if she 
would read his very soul. Her hand was on 
the bell, but she had forborne to ring it. 

“You are trying to frighten me. It is 
not a very manly thing, Mr. Holmes, to come 
here and browbeat a woman. You say that 
you know something. What is it that you 
know ?” 

“Pray sit down, madam. You will hurt 
yourself there if you fall. I will not speak 
until you sit down. Thank you.” 

“T give you five minutes, Mr. Holmes.” 

“One is enough, Lady Hilda. I know of 
your visit to Eduardo Lucas, of your giving 
him this document, of your ingenious return 
to the room last night, and of the manner in 
which you took the letter from the hiding- 
place under the carpet.” 

She stared at him with an ashen face and 
gulped twice before she could speak. 

“You are mad, Mr. Holmes—you are 
mad!” she cried, at last. 

He drew a small piece of cardboard from 
his pocket. It was the face of a woman cut 
out of a portrait. 

“T have carried this because I thought it 
might be useful,” said he. “ The policeman 
has recognised it.” 

She gave a gasp and her head dropped 
back in the chair. 

“Come, Lady Hilda. You have. the 
letter. The matter may still be adjusted. I 
have no desire to bring trouble to you. My 
duty ends when I have returned. the lost 
letter to your husband. Take my advice and 
be frank with me ; it is your only chance.” 

Her courage was admirable. Even now 
she would not own defeat. 

“T tell you again, Mr. Holmes, that you 
are- under some absurd illusion.” 

Holmes rose from his chair. 

“T am sorry for you, Lady Hilda. I have 
done my best for you ; I can see that it is all 
in vain.” 

He rang the bell. The butler entered. 

“Is Mr. Trelawney Hope at home ?” 

“ He will be home, sir, at a quarter to one.” 

Holmes glanced at his watch. 


“Still a quarter of an hour,” said he. 
“Very good, I shall wait.” 

The butler had hardly closed the door 
behind him when Lady Hilda was down on 
her knees at Holmes’s feet, her hands out- 
stretched, her beautiful face upturned and 
wet with her tears. 

“Oh, spare me, Mr. Holmes! Spare 
me!” she pleaded, in a frenzy of supplica- 
tion. ‘“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t tell him! I 
love him so! I would not bring one shadow 
on his life, and this I know would break his 
noble heart.” 

Holmes raised the lady. “I am thankful, 
madam, that you have come to your senses 
even at this last moment! There is not an 
instant to lose. Where is the letter?” 

She darted across to a .writing-desk, un- 
locked it, and drew out a long blue envelope. 

“Here it is, Mr. Holmes. Would to 
Heaven I had never seen it !” 

“ How can we return it?” Holmes mut- 
tered. “Quick, quick, we must think of 
some way! Where is the despatch-box ?” 

“ Still in his bedroom.” 

“ What a stroke of luck! Quick, madam, 
bring it here !” 

A moment later she had appeared with a 
red flat box in her hand. 

“ How did you open it before? You have 
a duplicate key? Yes, of course you have. 
Open it!” 

From out of her bosom Lady Hilda had 
drawn a small key. The box flew open. It 
was stuffed with papers. Holmes thrust the 
blue envelope deep down into the heart of 
them, between the leaves of some other 
document. The box was shut, locked, and 
returned to the bedroom. 

“* Now we are ready for him,” said Holmes ; 
“we have still ten minutes. I am going far 
to screen you, Lady Hilda. In return you 
will spend the time in telling me frankly the 
real meaning of this extraordinary affair.” 

“Mr. Holmes, I will tell you everything,” 
cried the lady. “Oh, Mr. Holmes, I would 
cut off my right hand before I gave him a 
moment of sorrow! There is no woman in 
all London who loves her husband as I do, 
and yet if he knew how I have acted—how I 
have been compelled to act—he would never 
forgive me. For his own honour stands so 
high that he could not forget or pardon a 
lapse: in another. Help me, Mr. Holmes ! 
My happiness, his happiness, our very lives 
are at stake!” 

“ Quick, madam, the time grows short !” 

“Tt was a letter of mine, Mr. Holmes, an 
indiscreet letter written before my marriage 
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—a foolish letter, a letter of an impulsive, 
loving girl. I meant no harm, and yet he 
would have thought it criminal. Had he 
read that letter his confidence would have 
been for ever destroyed. It is years since 
I wrote it. I had thought that the whole 
matter was forgotten. Then at last I heard 
from this man, Lucas, that it had passed into 
his hands, and that he would lay it before my 
husband. I implored his mercy. He said 
that he would return my letter if I would 
bring him a certain document which he 
described in my husband’s despatch-box. He 
had some spy in the office who had told him 
of its existence. He assured me that no harm 
could come tomy husband. Put yourself in my 
position, Mr. Holmes! What was I to do?” 

“Take your husband into your confidence.” 

“T could not, Mr. Holmes, I could not! 
On the one side seemed certain ruin ; on the 
other, terrible as it seemed to take my 
husband's paper, still in a matter of politics 
I could not understand the consequences, 
while in a matter of love and trust they were 
only too clear to me. I did it, Mr. Holmes! 
I took an impression of his key ; this man 
Lucas furnished a duplicate. I opened his 
despatch-box, took the paper, and conveyed 
it to Godolphin Street.” 

‘“* What happened there, madam ?” 

“I tapped at the door as agreed. Lucas 
opened it. I followed him into his room, 
leaving the hall door ajar behind me, for I 
feared to be alone with the man. I remember 
that there was a woman outside as I entered. 
Our business was soon done. He had my 
letter on his desk ; I handed him the docu- 
ment. He gave me the letter. At this 
instant there was a sound at the door. There 
were steps in the passage. Lucas quickly 
turned back the drugget, thrust the document 
into some hiding-place there, and covered it 
over. 

“What happened after that is like some 
fearful dream. I have a vision of a dark, 
frantic face, of a woman’s voice, which 
screamed in French, ‘ My waiting is not in 
vain. At last, at last I have found you with 
her!’ There was a savage struggle. I saw 
him with a chair in his hand, a knife gleamed 
in hers. I rushed from the horrible scene, 
ran from the house, and only next morning 
in the paper did I learn the dreadful result. 
That night I was happy, for I had my letter, 
and I had not seen yet what the future 
would bring. 

“It was next morning that I realized that 
I had only exchanged one trouble for another. 
My husband’s anguish at the loss of his paper 
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went to my heart. I could hardly prevent 
myself from there and then kneeling down at 
his feet and telling him what I had done. 
But that again would mean a confession of 
the past. I came to you that morning in 
order to understand the full enormity of my 
offence. From the instant that I grasped it 
my whole mind was turned to the one thought 
of getting back my husband’s paper. It 
must still be where Lucas had placed it, for 
it was concealed before this dreadful woman 
entered the room. If it had not been for her 
coming, I should not have known where his 
hiding-place was. How was I to get into the 
room ?. For two days I watched the place, 
but the door was never left open. Last night 
I made a last attempt. What I did and how 
I succeeded, you have already learned. I 
brought the paper back with me, and thought 
of destroying it since I could see no way of 
returning it, without confessing my guilt to 
my husband. Heavens, I hear his step upon 
the stair!” 

The European Secretary burst excitedly 
into the room. 

* Any news, Mr. Holmes, any news?” he 
cried. 

“T have some hopes.” 

“ Ah, thank Heaven!” His face became 
radiant. “The Prime Minister is lunching 
with me. May he share your hopes? He 
has nerves of steel, and yet I know that he 
has hardly slept since this terrible event. 
Jacobs, will you ask the Prime Minister 
to come up? As to you, dear, I fear that this 
is a matter of politics. We will join you in 
a few minutes in the dining-room.” 

The Prime Minister’s manner was subdued, 
but I could see by the gleam of his eyes and 
the twitchings of his bony hands that he 
shared the excitement of his young colleague. 

“T understand that you have something to 
report, Mr. Holmes?” 

“Purely negative as yet,” my friend 
answered. “I have inquired at every point 
where it might be, and I am sure that there 
is no danger to be apprehended.” 

“But that is not enough, Mr. Holmes. 
We cannot live for ever on such a volcano. 
We must have something definite.” 

“TI am in hopes of getting it. That is 
why I am here. The more I think of the 
matter the more convinced I am that the 
letter has never left this house.” 

“Mr. Holmes!” 

“If it had it would certainly have been 
public by now.” 

“ But why should anyone take it in order 
to keep it in this house ?” 





















“T am not convinced that anyone did take 
it.” 

“Then how could it leave the despatch- 
box ?” 

“T am not convinced that it ever did leave 
the despatch-box.” 

“Mr. Holmes, this joking is very ill-timed. 
You have my assurance that it left the box ” 

“Have you 
examined the 
box since 
Tuesday 
morning ? ” 

“No; it was 
not 
sary.” 

“You may 
conceivably 
have over- 
looked it.” 

- Impossi- 
ble, I say.” 

“But I am 
not convinced 
of it; I have 
known such 
things happen. 
I presume 


neces- 


there are 
other papers 
there. Well, 


it may have 
got mixed with 
them.” 

“Tt was on 
the top.” 

“Someone may 
have shaken the box 
and displaced it.” 

“No, no; I 
everything out.” 

“ Surely it is easily decided, 
Hope,” said the Premier. 
“Let us have the despatch- 
box brought in.” 

The Secretary rang the bell. 

“Jacobs, bring down my despatch-box. 
This is a farcical waste of time, but still, if 
nothing else will satisfy you, it shall be done. 
Thank you, Jacobs; put it here. I have 


had 


always had the key on my watch-chain. Here 
Letter from Lord 
Charles 


are the papers, you see. 
Merrow, report from Sir 


Hardy, 
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memorandum from Belgrade, note on the 
Russo-German grain taxes, letter from 
Madrid, note from Lord Flowers—good 
heavens ! what is this? Lord Bellinger! Lord 
Bellinger !” 
The Premier snatched the blue envelope 
from his hand. 
“Yes, it is it— and the letter is intact. 
Hope, I con- 
gratulate 
you.” 
“Thank 
you! Thank 
you! Whata 
weight from 
my heart. 
But this is in- 
conceivable— 
impossible. 
Mr. Holmes, 
you area 
wizard, a sor- 
cerer! How 
did you know 
it was there?” 
“‘ Because I 
knew it was 
nowhere else.” 
“TI cannot 
believe my 
eyes!” He 
ran wildly to 
the door. 
“Where is my 
wife? I must 
tell her that all 
is well. Hilda! 
Hilda!” we 
heard his voice 
on the stairs. 
The Pre- 
mier looked 
at Holmes 
with twinkling 
eyes. 
“There is more in 
How came the 
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“Come, sir,” said he. 
this than meets the eye. 
letter back in the box?” 

Holmes turned away smiling from the keen 
scrutiny of those wonderful eyes. 

“We also have our diplomatic secrets,” 
said he, and picking up his hat he turned to 
the door. 
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CHAPTER IX. 





N arriving at the Albemarle 
Hotel, New York, I felt tired 
and nervous, and wanted to 
be left quite alone. I hurried 
away at once to my room in 
the suite that had been en- 
gaged for me and fastened the doors. There 
was neither lock nor bolt on one of them, 
but I pushed a piece of furniture against it 
and then refused emphatically to open it. 
There were about fifty people waiting in the 
drawing-room, but I had that feeling of awful 
weariness which makes one ready to go to 














the most violent extremes for the sake of 
an hour’s repose. I wanted to lie down 
on the rug, cross my arms, throw my 


head back, and close my eyes. I did not 
want to have to talk any more, and I did 
not want to have to smile or look at 
anyone. I threw myself down on the floor 
and was deaf to the knocks on my door and 
to Jarrett’s supplications. I did not want to 
argue the matter, so I did not utter a word. 
I heard the murmur of grumbling voices and 
Jarrett’s words tactfully persuading the visitors 
to stay. I heard the rustle of paper being 
pushed under the door and Mme. Guérard 
whispering to Jarrett, who was furious. 

“You don’t know her, Monsieur Jarrett,” 
I heard her say; “if she thought you were 
forcing the door open, against which she has 
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pushed the furniture, she would jump out of 
the window !” 

Then I heard Félicie talking to a French 
lady who was insisting on seeing me. 

“It is quite impossible,” she was saying. 
“ Madame would be hysterical. She needs 
an hour’s rest, and everyone must wait !” 

For some little time I could hear a con- 
fused murmur which seemed to get farther 
away, and then I fell into a delicious sleep, 
laughing to myself as I went off, for my good 
temper returned as I pictured the angry, 
nonplussed expression on the faces of my 
visitors. 

I woke in an hour’s time, for I have the 
precious gift of being able to sleep ten 
minutes, a quarter of an hour, or an hour, 
just as I like, and I then wake quite peace- 
fully, without a shake, at the time I decide 
to rouse up. Nothing does me so much 
good as this rest to body and mind, decided 
upon and regulated merely by my will. 

Very often, when among my intimate 
friends, I have lain down on the bear-skin 
hearthrug in front of the fire, telling every- 
one to go on talking and to take no notice 
of me. I have then slept, perhaps, for an 
hour, and on waking have found two or three 
new-comers in the room, who, not wishing to 
disturb me, have taken part in the general 
conversation whilst waiting until I should 
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wake up and they could present their respects 
tome. Even now I lie down on the huge, 
wide sofa in the little Empire sa/on which 
leads into my dressing-room, and I sleep 
while waiting for the friends and artists 
with whom I have made appointments to be 
ushered in. When I open my eyes I see 
the faces of my kind friends, who shake 
hands cordially, delighted that I should have 
had some rest. My mind is then tranquil, 
and I am ready to listen to all the beautiful 
ideas proposed to me, or to decline the 
absurdities submitted to me, without being 
ungracious. 

I woke up, then, at the Albemarle Hotel an 
hour later and found myself lying on the rug. 
I opened the door of my room and discovered 
my dear Guérard and my faithful Félicie 
seated on a trunk. 

“Are there any people there still?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, madame, there are about a hundred 
now,” answered Félicie. 

“ Help me to take’ my things off quickly, 
then,” I said, “and find me a white dress.” 

In about five minutes I was ready, and I 
felt that I looked nice from head to foot. I 
went into the drawing-room, where all these 
unknown persons were waiting. Jarrett came 
forward to meet me, but on seeing me well 
dressed and with a smiling face he postponed 
the sermon that he wanted to preach to me. 

I should like to introduce Jarrett to my 
readers, for he was a most extraordinary man. 
He was then about sixty-five or seventy years 
of age. He was tall, with a face like King 
Agamemnon, framed by the most beautiful 
silver-white hair I have ever seen on a man’s 
head. His eyes were of so pale a blue that 
when they lighted up with anger he looked 
as though he were blind. When he was calm 
and tranquil, admiring Nature, his face was 
really handsome, but when gay and animated 
his upper lip showed his teeth and curled up 
in a most ferocious sniff, and his grin seemed 
to be caused by the drawing up of his pointed 
ears, which were always moving as though on 
the watch for prey. He was a terrible man, 
extremely intelligent, but from childhood he 
must have been fighting with the world, and 
he had the most profound contempt for all 
mankind. Although he must have suffered 
a great deal himself, he had no pity for those 
who suffered. He always said that every 
man was armed for his own defence. He 
pitied women, did not care for them, but was 
always ready to help them. He was very rich 
and very economical, but not miserly. 

“I made my way in life,” he often said to 
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me, “ by the aid of two weapons—honesty 
and a revolver. In business, honesty is the 
most terrible weapon a man can use against 
rascals and crafty people—the former don’t 
know what it is and the latter do not believe 
in it; while the revolver is an admirable 
invention for compelling scoundrels to keep 
their word.” 

He used to tell me about wonderful and 
terrifying adventures. He had a deep scar 
under his right eye. During a violent dis- 
cussion about a contract to be signed for 
Jenny Lind, the celebrated singer, Jarrett 
said to his interlocutor, pointing at the same 
time to his right eye: “ Look at that eye, 
sir ; it is now reading in your mind all that 
you are not saying.” 

“Tt is not a good thought-reader,” said the 
other, firing his revolver at Jarrett’s right eye, 
“for it did not foresee this.” . 

“A bad shot, sir,” replied Jarrett. “ This 
is the way to take aim in order to close an 
eye effectually.” 

And he put a ball between the eyes of the 
other man, who fell down dead. 

When Jarrett told this story his lip curled 
up and his two incisors appeared to be 
crunching the words with delight, and his 
bursts of stifled laughter sounded like the 
snapping of his’ jaws. He was an upright, 
honest man, however, and I liked him very 
much, and I like what I remember of him. 

My first impression as I entered the 
drawing-room, which I had not yet seen, 
was a pleasant one, and I clapped my hands 
with delight. The busts of Racine, Molitre, 
and Victor Hugo were on pedestals surrounded 
with flowers. All round the large room were 
sofas laden with cushions, and, to remind me 
of my home in Paris, there were tall palms 
stretching their branches over the sofas. 
Jarrett introduced Knoedler to me, who had 
suggested this piece of gallantry. He was a 
very charming man. I shook hands with 
him and we were friends from that time 
forth. 

The visitors soon went away, but the re- 
porters remained. Most of them were seated, 
some of them on the arms of the chairs, 
others on the cushions. One of them had 
crouched down tailor-fashion on a bear-skin 
and was leaning back against the steam- 
heater. He was pale and thin and coughed 
a great deal. I went towards him, and had 
just opened my lips to speak to him, although 
I was rather shocked that he did not rise, 
when he addressed me in a bass voice. 

“ Which is your favourite 7é/e, madame ?” 
he asked. 
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“That is no concern of yours,” I answered, 
turning my back on him. In doing so I 
knocked against another reporter, who was 
more polite. 

“What do you eat when you wake in the 
morning, madame ?” he inqvired. 

I was about to reply to him as I had done 
to the first one, but Jarrett, who had had 
difficulty in appeasing the anger of the 
crouching man, answered quickly for me: 
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making of the whole one word, so wildly 
incoherent that my impression was that [ 
was not in safety near this strange, gentle 
person. I must have looked uneasy, and, as 
my eyes fell on an elderly lady who was 
talking gaily to a little group of people, she 
came to my rescue, saying in very good 
French :— 

“This young lady is asking you, madame, 
whether you are of the Jewish religion or 
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“Oatmeal.” I did not even know what 
oatmeal was, but the ferocious reporter con- 
tinued his questions. 

“ And what do you eat during the day ?” 

“ Mussels.” 

He wrote down imperturbably, “ Musseis 
during the day.” 

I moved towards the door, and a female 
reporter in a tailor-made skirt, with her hair 
cut short, asked me, in a clear, sweet voice :— 

“ Are you Jewesscatholicprotestantmoham- 
medanbuddhistatheistzoroastertheistordeist ?” 
I stood still, rooted to the spot in bewilder- 
She had said all that in a breath, 
the syllables haphazard, and 


ment. 
accenting 


whether you are a Catholic, a Protestant, a 
Mohammedan, a Buddhist, an atheist, a 
Zoroastrian, a theist, or a deist.” 

I sank down on a couch. 

“Oh, heavens,” I exclaimed, “ will it be 
like this in all the cities I visit ?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Jarrett, placidly ; 
“your interviews here will be wired all 
over America.” 

“What about the mussels?” I thought to 
myself, and then, in an absent-minded way, 
I answered :— 

“IT am a Catholic, mademoiselle.” 

“A Roman Catholic, or do you belong to 
the Orthodox Church ?” she asked. 
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I jumped up from my seat, for she bored 
me beyond endurance, and a very young 
man then approached timidly. 

“Will you allow me to finish my sketch, 
madame ?” he asked. 

I remained standing, my profile turned 
towards him at his request. When he had 
finished I asked to see what he had done, 
and, perfectly unabashed, he handed me his 
horrible drawing of a skeleton with a curly 
wig. I tore the sketch up and threw it at 
him, but the following day that horror 
appeared in the papers, with a disagreeable 
inscription beneath it. Fortunately, I was 
able to speak seriously about my art with a 
few honest and intelligent journalists, but 
twenty-five years ago reporters’ paragraphs 
were more appreciated in America than 
serious articles, and the public, very much 
less literary then than at present, always 
seemed ready to echo the scandalous gossip 
invented by reporters hard up for copy. 

I should think that no creature in the 
world, since the invention of reporting, has 
ever had so much to endure as I had during 
that first tour. The basest calumnies were 
circulated by my enemies long before I 
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* arrived in America ; there 
was all the treachery of 
the friends of the Comédie 
and even of my own ad- 
mirers, who hoped that I 

< should not succeed on my 
tour, so that I might return 
more quickly to the fold, 
humiliated, calmed down, 
and subdued. Then there 
were the exaggerated 
announcements invented 
by my impresario, Abbey, 
and my __ representative, 
Jarrett. These announce- 
ments were often out- 
rageous and always ridicu- 
lous, but I did not know 
their real source until long 
afterwards, when it was too 
late, much too late to un- 
deceive the public, who 
were fully persuaded that 
| I was the instigator of all 
| these inventions. I, there- 
fore, did not attempt to 
undeceive them. 
It matters very little to 
me whether people believe 
. one thing or another. Life 
is short, even for those 
who live to a ripe old age, 
and we must live for the few who know and 
appreciate us, who judge and absolve us, and 
for whom we have the same affection and 
indulgence. The rest I look upon as a mere 
crowd, lively or sad, loyal or corrupt, from 
whom there is nothing to be expected but 
fleeting emotions, either pleasant or un- 
pleasant, which leave no trace behind them. 

I took two days’ rest before going to the 
theatre, for I still seemed constantly to feel 
the movement of the ship; my head was 
dizzy, and it seemed to me as though the 
ceiling moved up and down. The twelve 
days on the sea had quite upset my health. 
I sent a line to the stage-manager telling 
him that we would rehearse on Wednesday, 
and on that day, as soon as luncheon was 
over, I went to Booth’s Theatre, where our 
performances were to take place. 

At the door reserved for the artists I 
saw a compact, swaying crowd, very ani- 
mated and gesticulating. These strange- 
looking individuals did not belong to the 
world of actors. They were not reporters 
either, for I knew them too well, alas! to be 
mistaken in them. They were not there out 
of curiosity either, these people, for they - 
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seemed too much occupied; and, besides, 
there were only men. 

When my carriage drew up, one of them 
rushed forward to the door and then returned 
to the swaying crowd. 

“ Here she is! here she is !” I heard, and 
then all these common men, with their white 
neckties and questionable-looking hands, with 
their coats flying open, and trousers the knees 
of which were worn and dirty, crowded behind 
me into the narrow passage leading to the 
staircase. I did not feel very easy in my 
mind, and I mounted the stairs rapidly. 
Several persons were waiting for me at the 
top—Mr. Abbey, Jarrett, some reporters, two 
gentlemen, and a charming and most dis- 
tinguished woman whose friendship I have 
kept ever since, although she does not care 
much for French people. 

I saw Mr. Abbey, who was usually very 
dignified and cold, advance in the most 
gracious and courteous way to one of the 


men who were following me. They raised 
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“Oh, it’s nothing,” he said; “don’t be 
uneasy,” and the way in which my luggage 
had always been respected in other countries 
had given me perfect confidence about it. 

The principal personage of the ugly group 
came towards me, accompanied by Abbey, 
and Jarrett explained things to me. The 
man was an official from the American 
Custom-house. The Customs office is an 
abominable institution in every country, but 
worse in America than anywhere else. I 
was prepared for all this, and was most 
affable to the tormentor of a traveller's 
patience. He raised the melon which 
served him for a hat, and, without taking 
his cigar out of his mouth, made some in- 
comprehensible remark to me. . He then 
turned to his regiment of men, made an 
abrupt sign with his hand, and uttered some 
word of command, whereupon the forty dirty 
hands of these twenty men proceeded to 
forage among my velvets, satins, and laces. 

I rushed forward to save my poor dresses 
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THE CUSTOM-HOUSE MEN ON THE STAGE OF BOOTH’S THEATRE. 


their hats, and, followed by the strange and 
brutal-looking regiment, advanced towards 
the centre of the stage. I then saw the 
strangest of sights. In the middle of the 
stage were my forty-two trunks. In obedience 
to a sign twenty of the mén came forward 
and, placing themselves each one between 
two trunks, with a quick movement with 
their right and left hands they lifted the 
lids of the trufks on the right and left of 
them. Jarrett, with frowns and an un- 
pleasant grin, held out my keys to them. 
He had asked me that morning for my keys 
for the Customs. 


from such outrageous violation, and I ordered 
the lady of our company who had charge of 
the costumes to lift my gowns out one at a 
time, which she accordingly did, aided by 
my maid, who was in tears at the small 
amount of respect shown by these boors to 
all my beautiful, fragile things. 

Two ladies had just arrived, very noisy 
and business-like. One of them was short 
and stout, with a nose that seemed to begin 
at the roots of her hair, round, placid-looking 
eyes, and a mouth like a pig’s ; she kept her 
arms hidden timidly behind her, and her un 
gainly knees seemed to come straight out of 
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her body. She looked like a cow sitting 
down. Her companion was like a tortoise, 
with her little black, evil-looking head at the 
end of a neck which was too long and very 
stringy. She kept shooting it out of her boa 
and drawing it back with the most incredible 
rapidity. The rest of her body bulged out 
flat. ‘These two delightful persons were the 
dressmakers sent by the Custom-house to 
estimate my costumes. They glanced at me 


** INSPECTORS ” 


THE LADY 


in a furtive way and gave a little bow full of 
bitterness and jealous rage at the sight of my 
dresses, and I was quite aware that two more 
enemies had now come upon the scene. 
These two odious shrews began to chatter 
and argue, pawing and crumpling my dresses 
and cloaks at the same time. They kept 
exclaiming in the most emphatic way :— 
“Oh, how beautiful! What magnificence ! 
What luxury! All our customers will want 
gowns like these, and we shall never be able 
to make them! It will be the ruin of all the 
American dressmakers.” They were working 
up the judges into a state of excitement. 
They kept lamenting and then going into 
raptures, and asking for “justice ” against 
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foreign invasion. The ugly band of men 
nodded their heads in approval and spat on 
the ground to affirm their independence. 
Suddenly the tortoise turned on one of the 
inquisitors :— 

“Oh, isn’t it beautiful? Show it them! 
show it them!” she exclaimed, seizing on a 
dress all embroidered with pearls, which I 
wore in “La Dame aux Camélias ” (Camille). 

“This dress is worth at least ten thousand 
dollars,” she said, and then, 
coming up to me, she asked, 
“How much did you pay for 
that dress, madame ?” 

I ground my teeth together 
and would not answer, for 
just at that moment I should 
have enjoyed seeing the tor- 
toise in one of the saucepans 
in the Albemarle Hotel 
kitchen. It was nearly half- 
past five, and my feet were 
frozen. I was half dead, too, 
with fatigue and suppressed 
anger. The rest of the 
examination was postponed 
until the next day, and the 
ugly band of men offered to 
put everything back in the 
trunks, but I objected to that. 
I sent out for enough blue 
tarlatan to cover the moun- 
tain of dresses, hats, cloaks, 
shoes, laces, linen, stockings, 
furs, and gloves. They then 
made me take my oath to 
remove nothing (they had 
such charming confidence in 
me), and I left my butler 
there in charge. He was the 
husband of Félicie, my maid, 
and a bed was put up for 
him on the stage. I was so 
nervous and upset that I wanted to go some- 
where far away, to have some fresh air, and 
to stay out for a long time. A friend offered 
to take me to see Brooklyn Bridge. 

“That masterpiece of American genius 
will make you forget the petty miseries of 
eur red-tape affairs,” he said, gently, and so 
we set out for Brooklyn Bridge. 

Oh, that bridge! It was not yet com- 
pletely built, and a special permit was 
necessary to visit it; but carriages could 
already go out on it a little way. Oh! 
what a spectacle! Wild as a vision, over- 
powering and colossal, it fills one with a 
sense of pride. Yes, one is proud to be 
a human being when one realizes that a 
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human brain has created and suspended in 
the air fifty yards from the ground that fearful 
structure, capable of bearing a dozen trains 
filled with passengers, ten or twelve tramcars, 
a hundred cabs, carriages, and carts, and 
thousands of 
foot-passengers, 
and all moving 
along together 
amidst the up- 
roar of the 
music of the 
metals, clang- 
ing, clashing, 
grating, and 
groaning under 
the enormous 
weight. The 
movement of 
the air caused 
by the frightful, 
tempestuous 
coming and 
going of ma- 
chinery, tram- 
ways, and 
waggons that 
were being 
tried, caused 
me to feel giddy 
and stopped my 
breath. I made 
a sign for the 
carriage to stand still, and I closed my eyes. 
I then had a strange, undefinable sensation 
of universal chaos. I opened my eyes again, 
when my brain was a little more tranquil, 
and I saw New York stretching out along the 
river, wearing its night ornaments, which 
glittered through its dress with thousands of 
electric lights, like the firmament with its 
tunic of stars. I returned to the hotel 
reconciled with this great nation. 

I went to sleep, tired in body, but rested 
in mind, and had such delightful dreams that 
I was in a good humour the following day. I 
adore dreams, and my sad, unhappy days are 
those which follow dreamless nights. My 
great grief is that I cannot choose my dreams. 
How many times I have done all in my power 
at the end of a happy day to make myself 
dream a continuation of it! How many times 
I have called up the faces of those I love 
just before falling asleep, but my thoughts 
wander and carry me off elsewhere. Yet I 
prefer that, or even a disagreeable dream, to 
none at all. When I am asleep my body has an 
infinite sense of enjoyment, but it is torture 
to me for my thoughts to slumber. My vital 
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forces rebel against such negation of life. I 
am quite willing to die once for all, but 
object to slight deaths, such as those of which 
one has the sensation on dreamless nights. 

When I awoke my maid told me that 
Jarrett was 
waiting for me 
to go to the 
theatre, so that 
the valuation of 
my costumes 
could be termi- 
nated. I sent 
word to Jarrett 
that I had seen 
quite enough of 
the regiment 
from the 
Custom - house, 
and I asked 
him to finish 
everything 
without me, as 
Mme. Guérard 
would be there. 
During the next 
two days the 
tortoise, the 
sitting cow, and 
the black band 
made notes for 
the Custom- 
house, took 
sketches for the papers, and patterns of my 
dresses for customers. 

I began to get impatient, as we ought to 
have been rehearsing. Finally, I was told on 
Thursday morning that the business was over, 
and that I could not have my trunks until I 
had paid twenty-eight thousand francs for 
duty. I was seized with such a violent fit of 
laughing that poor Abbey, who had been 
terrified, caught it from me, and even Jarrett 
showed his cruel teeth. 

“My dear Abbey,” I exclaimed, “ arrange 
as you like about it, but I must make my 
début on Monday, the 8th of November, and 
to-day is Thursday. I shall be at the theatre 
on Monday to dress. See that I have my 
trunks, for there was nothing about the 
Custom-house in my contract. I will, how- 
ever, pay half of what you have to give.” 

The twenty-eight thousand francs were 
handed over to an attorney, who made a 
claim in my name on the Board of Customs. 
My trunks were left with me, thanks to this 
deposit, and the rehearsals commenced at 
Booth’s Theatre. 

On Monday, November 8th, at 8.30, the 
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curtain rose for the first performance of 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” The house was 
crowded, and the seats, which had been sold 
to the highest bidders and then sold by them 
again, had fetched exorbitant prices. I was 
awaited with impatience and curiosity, but 
not with any sympathy. The audience was 
very polite to the artists of my company, 
but rather impatient to see the strange person 
who had been announced to them. 

The curtain 
fell at the end 
of the first act, 
and Adrienne 
had not ap- 
peared. A man 
in the house, 
very much an- 
noyed, asked to 
see Mr. Henry 


Abbey. 
“] want my 
money __ back,” 


he said, “as /a 
Bernhardt is 
not in every 
act.” Abbey re- 
fused to return 
the money to 
this extraordi- 
nary individual, 
and, as the cur- 
tain was going 
up, the grumbler 
hurried back to 
take possession 
of his seat again. 
My appearance 
was greeted by 
several rounds 
of applause, 
which I believe 
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in the fifth act, when the unfortunate artist is 
dying, poisoned by her rival, there was quite 
a manifestation and everyone was deeply 
moved. 

At the end of the third act all the young 
men had been sent off by the ladies in quest 
of all the musicians they could get together, 
and, to my surprise and delight, on arriving at 
my hotel a charming serenade was played for 
me while I was at supper. The crowd had 
assembled under 
my windows at 
the Albemarle 
Hotel, and I 
was obliged to 
go out on to the 
balcony several 
times to bow 
and to thank 
this public, 
which I had 
been told I 
should find cold 
and prejudiced 
against me. 
From the _bot- 
tom of my heart 
I also thanked 
all my detractors 
and _slanderers, 
as it was through 
them that I had 
had the pleasure 
of fighting, with 
the certainty o 
conquering. 
The victory was 
all the more en- 
joyable as I had 
not dared to 
hope for it. 

I gave twenty- 








had been paid 
for in advance 
by Abbey and Jariett. commenced, and 
the sweetness of my voice in the fable of the 
“Two Pigeons ” worked the miracle. 

The whole house this time burst out into 
hurrahs. A current of sympathy was estab- 
lished between the public and myself. Instead 
of the hysterical skeleton that had been 
announced to them, they had before them a 
very frail-looking creature with a sweet voice. 

The fourth act was applauded, and 


Adrienne’s rebellion against the Princesse 
de Bouillon stirred the whole house. Finally, 
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SARAH BERNHARDT'S SKETCH OF HERSELF AS “‘ ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR.” 


(To be continued.) 


seven perform- 
ances in New 
York. The plays were “Adrienne Le- 
couvreur,” “ Frou-frou,” “ Hernani,” “ La 
Dame aux Camélias,” “Le Sphinx,” and 
“T’Etrangtre.” The average receipts were 
twenty thousand three hundred and _forty- 
two francs for each performance, including 
matinées. The last performance was given 
on Saturday, December 4th, as a matinée, 
for my company had to leave that night for 
Boston, and I had reserved the evening to 
pay a visit to Edison at Menlo Park, where 
I had a reception worthy of fairyland. 


















The Temptation of Samuel Burge. 


By W. W. 


JACOBS. 


Copyright, 1904, by W. W. Jacobs, in the United States of America. 


R. HIGGS, jeweller, sat in the 
small parlour behind his shop, 
gazing hungrily at a supper- 
table which had been laid 
some time before. It was a 
quarter to ten by the small 
brass clock on the mantelpiece, and the 
jeweller, rubbing his hands over the fire, 
tried in vain to remember what etiquette 
had to say about starting a meal before the 
arrival of an expected guest. 

“He must be coming by the last train 
after all, sir,” said the housekeeper, entering 
the room and glancing at the clock. “I 
suppose these London gentlemen keep such 
late hours they don’t understand us country 
folk wanting to get to bed in decent time. 
You must be wanting your supper, sir.” 

Mr. Higgs sighed. “I shall be glad of 
my supper,” he said, slowly, “ but I dare say 
our friend is hungrier still. Travelling is 
hungry work.” 

“ Brother Simpson used to forget all about 
meal-times when he stayed here,” said the 
housekeeper, clasping her hands. “I expect 
Brother Burge will be a similar sort of man.” 

“ Brother Clark wrote and told me that he 
only lives for the work,” said the jeweller, 
with another glance at the clock. “The 
chapel at Clerkenwell is crowded to hear 
him. I’m curious to see him; from what 
Brother Clark said I 
rather fancy that he 
was a little bit wild in 
his younger days. 
There he is,” he con- 
cluded, as the bell rang 

The housekeeper 
went to the side-door 
and, drawing back the 
bolt, admitted the 
gentleman whose 
preaching had done so 
much for the small but 
select sect known as 
the Primitive Apostles. 
She came back into the 
room followed by a tall, 
stout man whose shaven 
upper lip and _ short, 
stubbly beard streaked 
with seemed a 
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poor match for the beady eyes which lurked 
behind a pair of clumsy spectacles. 

“ Brother Samuel Burge?” inquired the 
jeweller, rising. 

The visitor nodded, and, regarding him 
with a smile charged with fraternal love, 
took his hand in a huge grip and shook it 
fervently. 

“T am glad to see you, Brother Higgs,” 
he said, regarding him fondly. ‘Oh, ’ow 
my eyes have yearned to be set upon you.” 

He breathed thickly, and taking a seat sat 
with his hands upon his knees looking at 
a fine piece of cold beef which the house- 
keeper had just placed upon the table. 

“Ts Brother Clark well?” inquired the 
jeweller, placing a chair for him at the table 
and taking up his carving-knife. 

“ Dear Brother Clark is in excellent ’ealth, 
I thank you,” said the other, taking the 
proffered chair. 

“And success attends his efforts?” said 
the jeweller. 

“Success, brother!” repeated Mr. Burge, 
eating rapidly and gesticulating with his knife. 
“ Success ain’t no name for it.” 

Brother Higgs murmured his admiration. 
“You are also a power for good,” he said. 

Mr. Burge shook his head. “Some of it,” 


’ 


he said, modestly, “is an eye-opener to them 
as don’t entirely shut their ears. 


Only the 
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“*sROTHER SAMUEL BURGE?’ INQUIRED THE JEWELLER.” 

















THE TEMPTATION OF SAMUEL BURGE. 


day before yesterday I 
‘ad two jemmies and a 
dark lantern sent me 
with a letter saying as 
‘ow the owner had no 
further use for ’em.” 

The jeweller’s eyes 
glistened with admira- 
tion not quite untinged 
with envy. “It is 
enough,” he sighed, “ it 
is enough to make a 
man vain.” 

“T struggle against 
it, brother,” said Mr. 
Burge, passing his cup 
up for some more tea. 
“T fight against it hard, 
but once I nearly felt 
uplifted.” 

Brother Higgs, pass- 
ing him some more 
beef, pressed for details. 

“It was two police- 
men,” replied the other. 
“One I might ‘ave Key 
stood, but “wo came to /7 
being pretty near too 
much for me. ‘They 
sat under me while I gave it to’em ’ot and 
strong, and the feeling I had standing up 
there and telling policemen what they ought 
to do I shall never forget.” 

“But why should policemen make you 
proud ?” asked his puzzled listener. 

Mr. Burge looked puzzled in his turn. 
“Why, hasn’t Brother Clark told you about 
me?” he inquired. 

Mr. Higgs shook his head. “ He sort of— 
suggested that—that you had been a little bit 
wild before you came to us,” he murmured, 
apologetically. 

“ A—little—bit—wild ?” repeated Brother 
Burge, in horrified accents. “Ae a little 
bit auld?” 

“No doubt he exaggerated a little,” said 
the jeweller, hurriedly. ‘“ Being such a good 
man himself, no doubt things would seem 
wild to him that wouldn’t to us; to me I 
mean.” 

“ A little bit wild,” said his visitor again. 
“Sam Burge, the converted burglar, a little 
bit w/d. Well! Well!” 

“Converted what?” shouted the jeweller, 
half rising from his chair. 

“ Burglar,” said the other, shortly. “ Why, 
I should think I knew more about the inside 
o’ gaols than anybody in England. I’ve 
pretty near killed three policemen, besides 
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“1 SHOULD THINK 1 KNEW MORE ABOUT THE 
INSIDE 0’ GAOLS THAN ANYBODY IN ENGLAND.” 
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breaking a 
A gent’s leg and 
throwing a 
footman out of 
window, and then Brother 
Clark goes and says I’ve 
been a little bit wild. I 
wonder what he would ’ave?” 
“ But you—you’ve quite reformed now?” 
said the jeweller, resuming his seat and 
making a great effort to hide his consterna- 
tion. 

“T ’ope so,” said Mr. Burge, with alarming 
humility ; “ but it’s a uncertain world, and far 
be it from me to boast. That’s why I’ve 
come here.” 

Mr. Higgs, only half comprehending, sat 
back gasping. 

“If I can stand this,” pursued Brother 
Burge, gesticulating wildly in the direction of 
the shop ; “if I can stand being here with all 
these ’ere pretty little things to be ’ad for the 
trouble of picking ’em up, I can stand any- 
thing. ‘Tempt me,’ I says to Brother Clark. 
‘Put me in the way o’ temptation,’ I says. 
‘Let me ’ave a good old un and down with 
the Powers o’ Darkness and see who wins.’ ” 

Mr. Higgs, gripping the edge of the table 
with both hands, gazed at this new Michael 
in speechless consternation. 

“TI think I see his face now,” said Brother 
Burge, with tender enthusiasm. “ All in a 
glow it was, and he patted me on the 
shoulder and says, ‘ I’ll send you on a week’s 
mission to Duncombe,’ he says, ‘and you 
shall stop with Brother Higgs, who ’as a shop 
full o’ cunning-wrought vanities in silver and 
gold.’ ” 
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“ But suppose,” said the jeweller, finding 
his voice by a great effort, “suppose victory 
is not given to you ?” 

“We can only do our best,” said Brother 
Burge. 

Mr. Higgs sat marvelling over the fatuous- 
ness of Brother Clark, and trying to think of 
ways and means out of the dilemma into 
which that gentleman’s perverted enthusiasm 
had placed him. He wondered whether it 
would be possible to induce Brother Burge 
to sleep elsewhere by offering to bear his 
hotel expenses, and at last, after some 
hesitation, broached the subject. 

“What!” exclaimed the other, pushing 
his plate from him and regarding the jeweller 
with great severity. ‘“ Goand sleep at a hotel ! 
After Brother Clark has been and took all 
this trouble? Why, I wouldn’t think of 
doing such a thing.” 

“ Brother Clark has no right to expose you 
to such a trial,” said Mr. Higgs, with great 
warmth. 

“1 wonder what he'd say if he ’eard you?” 
remarked Mr. Burge, sternly. “After his 
going and making all these arrangements, for 
you to try and goand upset ’em. To ask me 
to shun the fight like a coward ; to ask me 
to go and hide in the rear ranks in a hotel 
with everything locked up, or a coffee pallis 
with nothing to steal.” 

“I should sleep far more comfortably -if I 
knew that you were not undergoing this 
tremendous strain,” said the unhappy Mr. 
Higgs ; “and, besides that, if you did give 
way it would be a serious business for me. 
That’s what I want you to look at. I am 
afraid that if—if unhappily you did fall, I 
couldn’t prevent you.” 

“I’m sure you couldn’t,” said the other, 
cordially. “ That’s the beauty of it; that’s 
where the Evil One’s whispers get louder 
and louder. Why, I could choke you between 
my finger and thumb. If, unfortunately, our 
fallen nature should be too strong for 
me, don’t interfere, whatever you do—I 
mightn’t be myself.” 

Mr. Higgs rose and faced him gasping. 
“ Not even—call for—the police—I suppose?” 
he jerked out. 

“That wou/d be interfering,” said Brother 
Burge, coldly. 

The jeweller tried to think. It was past 
eleven. The housekeeper had gone to spend 


the night with an ailing sister, and a furtive 
glance at Brother Burge’s small, shifty eyes 
and fat, unwholesome face was sufficient to 
deter him from leaving him alone with his 
property while he went to ask the police 
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to give an eye to his house for the night. 
Besides, it was more than probable that Mr. 
Burge would decline to allow such a proceed- 
ing. With a growing sense of his peril he 
sat regarding his guest. 

“What time do you go to bed, brother ?” 
inquired that gentleman. 

“Any time,” said the other, reluctantly. 
“‘T suppose you are tired with your journey ?” 

Mr. Burge assented and, rising from his 
chair, yawned loudly and stretched himself. 
In the small room, with his huge arms raised, 
he looked colossal. 

“T suppose,” said the jeweller, still seeking 
to reassure himself, “‘ 1 suppose dear Brother 
Clark felt pretty certain of you, else he 
wouldn't have sent you here ? ” 

“* Brother Clark said, ‘ What is a jeweller’s 
shop?’” replied Mr. Burge. “What is a 
few gewgaws when you come to consider the 
opportunity of such a trial and the good it'll 
do and the draw it'll be—if I do win—and 
testify to the congregation to that effect ? 
Why, there’s sermons for a lifetime in it.” 

“So there is,” said the jeweller, trying to 
look cheerful. “You've got a good face, 
Brother Burge. ‘There is honesty written in 
every feature.” 

Mr. Burge turned and surveyed himself in 
the small pier-glass. “Yes,” he said, some- 
what discontentedly. “1 don’t look enough 
like a burglar to suit some of ’em.” 

“‘Some people are hard to please,” said the 
other, warmly. 

Mr. Burge started and eyed him thought- 
fully, and then, as Mr. Higgs, after some 
hesitation, walked into the shop to turn the 
gas out, stood in the doorway watching him. 
A smothered sigh as he glanced round the 
shop bore witness to the state of his feelings. 

The jeweller hesitated again in the parlour 
and then, handing Brother Burge his candle, 
turned out the gas and led the way slowly 
upstairs to the room which had been prepared 
for the honoured visitor. He shook hands 
at the door and bade him an effusive good- 
night, his voice trembling despite himself as 
he expressed a hope that Mr. Burge would 
sleep well. He added casually that he himself 
was a very light sleeper. 

To-night sleep of any kind was impossible. 
He had given up the front room to his guest, 
and his own window looked out on an over- 
grown garden. He sat trying to read, with 
his ears alert for the slightest sound. 
Brother Burge seemed to be a long time 
undressing. For half an hour after he had 
retired he could hear him moving restlessly 
about his room. 




















Twelve o’clock struck from the tower of 
the parish church, and was followed almost 
directly by the tall clock standing in the hall 
downstairs. Scarcely had the sounds died 
away than a low moaning from the next room 
caused the affrighted jeweller to start from 
his chair and place his ear against the wall. 
Two or three hollow groans came through 
the plaster, followed by ejaculations which 
showed clearly that Brother Burge was at 
that moment engaged in a terrific 
combat with his conscience to decide 
whether he should or should not {, 
rifle his host’s shop. His hands 
clenched and his ear 
pressed close to the 
wall, the jeweller 
listened to a mono- it 
logue which increased AW 
in interest with every BN 
word. Y Ae 

“*T tell you I won't,” Wh 
said the voice in the 
next room, with a 
groan; “‘ /won’t. Yes, 
I know it’s a fortune 
as well as what you 
do ; but it ain’t mine.” 

The listener caught 
his breath painfully. ” 

“ ; . ” ’ H 

Diamond rings, 4 
continued Brother ~4 
Burge, in a suffocat- 
ing voice. “Stop it, 
I tell you. No, I 
won't just go and 
look at ’em.” 

A series of groans, 
which the jeweller 
noticed to his horror 
got weaker and 
weaker, testified 
the greatness of the 
temptation. He heard 
Brother Burge rise, 
and then a succession of panting snarls seemed 
to indicate a fierce bodily encounter. 

“T don’t want to look at ’em,” said Brother 
Burge, in an exhausted voice. “ What’s the 
good of—/ooking at ’’em? It’s like you ; you 
know diamonds are my weakness. What 
does it matter if he is asleep? What’s my 
knife got to do with you ?” 

Brother Higgs reeled back and a mist 
passed before his eyes. He came to him- 
self at the sound of a door opening, and, 
impelled with a vague idea of defending 
his property, snatched up his candle and 
looked out on to the landing. 


My 
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““TWO OR THREE HOLLOW GROANS CAME THROUGH 
THE PLASTER.” 
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The light fell on Brother Burge, fully 
dressed and holding his boots in his hand. 
For a moment they gazed at each other in 
silence ; then the jeweller found his voice. 

“T thought you were ill, brother,” he 
faltered. 

An ugly scowl lit up the other’s features. 
“Don’t you tell me any of your lies,” he 
said, fiercely. ‘“ You’re watching me ; that’s 
what you’re doing. Spying on me.” 

“I thought that you were being 
tempted,” confessed the trembling 
Mr. Higgs. 

An expression of satisfaction which 
he strove to suppress appeared 
on Mr. Burge’s face. 

“So I was,” he said, sternly. 

“So I was; but that’s my busi- 
ness. I don’t want your 
assistance ; I can fight my 
own battles. You go to 
bed. I’m going to tell the 
congregation I won 
this fight single- 
’anded.” 

“So you have, 
brother,” said the 
other, eagerly. “ But 
it’s doing me good to 
see it. It’s a lesson 
to me; a lesson to 
all of us.” 

“T thought you 
was aleep,” growled 


ing back to his room 
and speaking over his 
shoulder. ‘“ You get 
back to bed ; the fight 
ain’t half over yet. 
Get back to bed and 
keep quiet.” 

The door closed 
behind him, and Mr. 
Higgs, still trembling, 
regained his room and looked in agony at the 
clock. It was only half-past twelve and the 
sun did not rise until six. He sat and 
shivered until a second instalment of groans 
in the next room brought him in desperation 
to his feet. 

Brother Burge was in the toils again, and 
the jeweller, despite his fears, could not help 
realizing what a sensation the story of his 
temptation would create. Brother Burge 
was now going round and round his room 
like an animal in a cage, and sounds as of a 
soul wrought almost beyond endurance smote 
upon the listener’s quivering ear. Then 








Brother Burge, turn- ’ 
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there was a long silence, more alarming even 
than the noise of the conflict. Had Brother 
Burge won, and was he now sleeping the 
sleep of the righteous, or— Mr. Higgs 
shivered and put his other ear to the wall. 
Then he heard his guest move stealthily 
across the floor ; the boards creaked and the 
handle of the door turned. 

Mr. Higgs started and, with a sudden flash 
of courage born of anger and desperation, 
seized a small brass poker from the fireplace, 
and taking the candle in his other hand went 
out on to the landing again. Brother Burge 
was closing his door softly, and his face, 
when he turned it upon 
the jeweller, was terrible in 
its wrath. His small eyes 
snapped with fury and his 
huge hands opened and 
shut convulsively. 

“What, agin!” he said, 
in a low growl “ After 
all I told you!” 

Mr. Higgs backed slowly 
as he advanced. 

“No noise,” said Mr. 
Burge, in a dreadful 
whisper. “One scream 
and [’ll— What were 
you going to do with that 
poker?” 

He took a stealthy step 
forward. 


“T—I— began the 
jeweller. His voice failed 
him. “Burglars,” he 


mouthed, ‘‘ downstairs.” 

‘* What?” said the 
other, pausing. 

Mr. Higgs threw truth to 
the winds. “I heard them 
in the shop,” he said, re- 
covering ; “that’s why I 
took up the poker. Can’t ‘ 
you hear them ?” 

Mr. Burge listened for 
the fraction of a second. 
said, huskily. 

“I heard them talking,” said the other, 
recklessly. “ Let’s go down and call the 
police.” 

“Call ’em from the winder,” said Brother 
Burge, backing with some haste. ‘ They 
might ’ave pistols or something, and they’re 
ugly customers when they’re disturbed.” 

He stood with strained face listening. 

“Here they come,” whispered the jeweller, 
with a sudden movement of alarm. 

Brother Burge turned, and, bolting into his 


“Nonsense,” he 
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room, clapped the door to and locked it. 
The jeweller stood dumfounded on the land- 
ing ; then he heard the window go up and 
the voice of Brother Burge bellowing lustily 
for the police. 

For a few seconds Mr. Higgs stood 
listening and wondering what explanation he 
should give. Still thinking he ran down- 
stairs, and throwing open the pantry-window 
unlocked the door leading into the shop and 
scattered a few of his cherished possessions 
about the floor. By the time he had done this 
people were already beating upon the street- 
door and exchanging hurried remarks with 
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“WHAT WERE YOU GOING TO DO WITH THAT POKER?” 


Mr. Burge at the window above. The jeweller 
shot back the bolts and half-a-dozen neigh- 
bours, headed by the butcher opposite, clad 
in his nightgown and armed with a cleaver, 
burst into the passage. A constable came 
running up just as the pallid face of Brother 
Burge peered over the balusters, and going 
upstairs three at a time twisted his hand in 
the ex-burglar’s neck-cloth and bore him 
backwards. 

“T’ve got one,” he shouted. “Come up 
and hold him while I look round.” 

The butcher was beside him ina moment ; 











THE TEMPTATION 


Brother Burge, struggling wildly, calied loudly 
upon the name of Brother Higgs. 


“That's all right, constable,” said the 
latter. ‘“That’s a friend of mine.” 

“Friend o’ yours, sir?” said the dis- 
appointed officer, still holding him. 

The jeweller nodded. “Mr. Samuel 
Burge, the converted burglar,” he said, 
mechanically. 

“‘ Conver——” gasped the astonished con- 
stable. ‘Converted burglar? Here!” 


“ He isa preacher now,” added Mr. Higgs. 

“Preacher?” retorted the constable. 
“Why, it’s as plain as a pikestaff. Con- 
federates: his part was to go down and let 
’em in.” 

Mr. Burge raised a piteous outcry. “I 
hope you may be forgiven for them words,” 
he cried, piously. 

“What time did you go up to bed?” 
pursued the constable. 

“About half-past eleven,” replied Mr. 
Higgs. 

The other grunted with satisfaction. “ And 
he’s fully dressed, with his. boots off,” he 
remarked. “Did you hear him go out of his 
room at all ?” 

“He did go out,” said the jeweller, truth- 
fully ; “ but——” 
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“T thought so,” said the constable, turning 
to his prisoner, with affectionate solicitude. 
“ Now you come along o’ me. Come quietly, 
because it'll be the best for you in the end.” 

“ You won't get your skull split open then,” 
added the butcher, toying with his cleaver. 

The butcher and another man stood guard 
over him while the constable searched the 
premises and made all secure again. Then, 
with a final appeal to Mr. Higgs, who was 
keeping in the background, he was piloted to 
the police-station by the energetic constable 
and five zealous assistants. 

A diffidence, natural in the circumstances, 
prevented him from narrating the story of 
his temptation to the magistrates next morn- 
ing, and Mr. Higgs was equally reticent. He 
was put back while the police communicated 
with London, and in the meantime Brother 
Clark and a band of Apostles flocked down 
to his support. 

On his second appearance before the 
magistrates he was confronted with his past ; 
and his past, to the great astonishment of the 
brethren, being free from all blemish, with 
the solitary exception of fourteen days for 
stealing milk-cans, he was discharged with a 
caution. The disillusioned Primitive Apostles 
also gave him his freedom. 





“HE WAS PILOTED TO THE POLICE-STATION.” 











A Hundred Years Ago—18o4. 


By ALFRED WHITMAN. 


O enter at once into the spirit 
and atmosphere of the year 
1804, and to appreciate the 
mind of the people at that 
time, perhaps two or three 
sentences from the Press of 
the day will be sufficient. January 4th.—“ On 
Sunday night a serious alarm took place at 
Deal in consequence of a rumour that early 
in the evening the enemy’s flotilla had been 
actually seen off the Goodwin Sands.” 
February 13th.— The 
subject which most 
naturally occupies the 
public mind at this 
crisis is the invasion.” 
February 20th. — “It 
is said that, in case of 
a serious invasion, an 
arrangement has_ been 
made for the Queen, 
the Princesses, and their 
Royal suite to go to 
Hartlebury Castle, the 
palace of the Bishop 
of Worcester.” To 
guard the King during 
his stay at Weymouth 
in the summer, frigates 
were posted in a line 
across the mouth of the 





harbour, and there 
was a double line of 
sentinels — one at the 


waters edge and the 
other behind the espla- 
nade—every night after 
eight o’clock. Close by 
there was acamp of four 
thousand men. 

But fears did not 
entirely absorb public 
attention during this the first leap-year of the 
nineteenth century. 

A ghost made its appearance in a white 
sheet at Hammersmith and was attended 
with tragic consequences. This ghost—a 
certain John Graham, a shoemaker—walked 
nightly as shown in our illustration, to the 
terror of the neighbourhood ; and an inhabi- 
tant—one Francis Smith—determined to lay 
it. He loaded his fowling piece on the night 
of January 4th, and about eleven o’clock 
sallied forth and took up his position. Soon 





THE HAMMERSMITH GHOST.—JANUARY 4, 1804. 


a man appeared dressed in white, and he was 
challenged. As Smith received no answer he 
fired and his man fell dead. The victim 
turned out to be a bricklayer named 
Milward, who had no connection with the 
ghost, but was returning home dressed in 
his working clothes—a white smock and 
trousers. Smith was arrested, and on January 
13th was tried and sentenced to death, a 
penalty that was commuted to imprison- 
ment for a year in Newgate. 

On February 15th 
Captain Nathaniel 
Dance, with the China 
Fleet from Canton, 
gave an extraordinary 
instance of gallant 
conduct, and preserved 
the ships of his fleet, 
laden with property 
valued at six millions 
sterling, from the 
French Admiral Linois, 
who with his squadron 
endeavoured to inter- 
cept and capture him. 
The issue resulted in 
favour of the British, 
and so pleased were 
the people at home 
that, on arriving in this 
country, Dance was 
knighted and liberal 
rewards were dis- 
tributed by the East 
India Company and 
others among the com- 
manders of the vessels 
and their brave crews. 
This naval action is 
portrayed on the next 
page. 

One or two other items under the heading 
of “Law” may here be mentioned. From 
twelve to one o’clock on March 2nd, two 
brothers named Hedges stood in the pillory 
opposite Somerset House for defrauding the 
Government of money “for cooper’s work 
pretended to be done in the dockyards.” 
On the same day a cooper named Gibson 
“exhibited himself in a white sheet at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Newcastle, for slandering 
a female, and was the butt of the whole 
congregation.” 


” 
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CAPTAIN DANCE ESCAPING FROM THE 


The Volunteers were most active during 
the twelve months, and the contemporary 
records contain many accounts of reviews, 
route marches, and camp operations ; and 
the force was the subject of sympathetic 
debates in Parliament. We therefore devote 
two illustrations to the Volunteers. One 
represents the London Volunteer Cavalry and 
Flying Artillery being reviewed in Hyde Park 





FRENCH SQUADRON,—FEBRUARY 15, 1804. 


Volunteers of the City of London. This 
latter was a brilliant function, graced by the 
presence of Royalty ; and all the troops went 
down the river from London to Greenwich 
in barges, and from thence marched to the 
review ground at Blackheath. “ The Green- 
wich Pensioners lined the different corners of 
the hospital in their holiday clothes,” and 
“the park of artillery from Woolwich gave 





GREAT VOLUNTEER REVIEW IN HYDE PARK.—MAY DAY, 1804. 


on May Day ; and the other shows the Lord 
Mayor landing at Greenwich from his State 
barge, when on his way to Blackheath to 


present colours to the various regiments of 
Vol. xxviii.—80. 


its repeated discharges.” “ Very elegant and 
excellent speeches were made.” 

A hundred years ago Church Parade in 
Hyde Park was most popular, and the follow- 
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THE LORD MAYOR LANDING AT GREENWICH.—MAY, 1804. 


ing reads as though it had appeared only last 
Monday: “ The weather yesterday (Sunday) 
invited a great concourse of people to the 
fashionable promenade of Hyde Park. The 
sprinkling of beauty and elegance was very 
considerable.” 

Of trade troubles the year had its share, 
the hatters and shoemakers causing most 
attention, “for what they are pleased to call 
the better regulation of their trades.” At 
the Surrey Assizes, in March, a number of 
journeymen hatters were convicted of a con- 
spiracy, “by which they restrained the free 
course of that trade and 
obliged the masters to 
dismiss such as were ob- 
noxious to them, and 
would work with such 
only as were conformable 
to the regulations 
amongst themselves.” 

There was a change of 
Ministry on May 12th, 
Pitt returning to power at 
the head of a Coalition 
Government which did 
not prove very stable, for 
Addington, the late Prime 
Minister, was called into 
conference by Pitt at the 
end of the year. The 
crowd in St. James’s Park 
on August rst, when the 
King passed to prorogue 
Parliament, was less 


Highest 


Now 


on Application to 


numerous than usual, and 
while His Majesty was in 
the 


House of Lords an 


THE XVth, 


King’s Regiment of Light Dragoons. 





THE 


WILU BE GIVEN 


For a few Heroes, 


To complete this gallant Regiment. 
— RA 


VOLUNTEERS will be genteelly treated, and 
have many Advantages pointed out to them, 


Sere, Cooxs, White Horse, Orford-Street. 
Seao, Wittiamson, Flying Horse, Borough. 
Seac. Matuews, Ship, Croydon. 

Conr. Witsox, King’s Arms, Little Chelsea. 


N. B. Daivcens well satisied. 


A RECRUITING CARD USED IN 1804. 


amusing incident happened. As he was read- 
ing, he “turned over two leaves of his speech 
(which is always written in large character, 
and consequently occupies several pages) 
instead of one, and did not discover his mis- 
take till it was too late to rectify it ; so that 
two sentences of the speech were thus acci- 
dentally omitted.” 

We have the good fortune to be able to 
reproduce a recruiting card that was used in 
the year 1804, and the quaint wording of it 
will be read with special interest. Pressgangs 
were busy for both the Army and Navy, and 
many curious incidents 
are recorded. We must 
content ourselves with one 
such. June 21st.— “A 
curious circumstance oc- 
curred on Tuesday at Bow 
Street. A person calling 
himself John Amos was 
charged with robbing the 
garden ground of Mr. 
Shailer, of Little Chelsea, 
of a quantity of currants. 
This offence, however, 
amounting only to a mis 
demeanour, and the pri 
soner appearing to be a 
stout young man, the 
magistrate thought he 
would be a proper object 
to serve His Majesty, and 
therefore sent him on 
board the tender at the 
Tower, where, on being 
inspected yesterday 
by the surgeon, the sup 
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posed John Amos was discovered to be a 
woman, and was, of course, rejected.” 
Boxing - matches, prize- fights, and duels 
were of constant occurrence, and of the last- 
named perhaps the one most spoken of was 
the duel in the grounds of Holland House, 
Kensington, when Lord Cammelford, aged 
thirty, was fatally wounded. Among wagers, 
the following will serve as an example: 
July 16th.—“On Saturday a journeyman 
blacksmith of the name of Settle, a noted 
gormandizer, undertook, for a trifling wager, 
to eat a shoulder of mutton of six pounds 
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York on August 25th, a race that attracted a 
concourse of a hundred thousand people, and 
upon which two hundred thousand pounds 
was at stake. A number of the 6th Light 
Dragoons were on the ground to help to keep 
the course clear. “The fair equestrienne 
took the lead for upwards of three miles in a 
very spirited style. Her horse, however, 
appeared to have the shorter stroke of the 
two, and at the beginning of the last mile 
Mr. Flint got the lead and kept it. Mrs. 
Thornton now made every possible exertion, 
but, perceiving that she must inevitably lose, 


-_———— 7 








THE GREAT HORSE-RACE FOR TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS BETWEEN MRS. THORNTON AND MR. FLINT,.—-AUGUST 25, 1804. 


weight, with a proportionate quantity of vege- 
tables and a threepenny loaf, and to drink a 
quart of ale, at a public-house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Golden Lane. He was to per- 
form the task in an hour; but he completed 
it in fifty minutes, and actually bespoke a 
supper of beans and bacon.” Of cricket 
matches we quote one: June 21st.—“ Yester- 
day the Grand Cricket Match at Lord’s 
ground between eight of the Marylebone 
Club and three others against All England 
was determined after three days’ contest. 
The odds were very much in favour of All 
England at the beginning of the game. It 
was, however, at length won by the Club by 
two runs.” 

But the sporting sensation of the year was 
the horse-race, for a thousand guineas a-side, 
between Mrs. Thornton and Mr, Flint at 


she drew up in a very scientific manner, 
within about two distances.” 

Nelson was in the Mediterranean and 
Major-General Arthur Wellesley in India 
throughout the year. The Major-General 
took a prominent part in a campaign against 
a native hostile force ; and on September rst 
was created a Knight of the Bath for his 
services. 

The Navy returns showed: Ships of all 
kinds in commission, 1,874 ; seamen, 84,431 ; 
marines, 15,663. The effective land force 
in the United Kingdom was 380,191; in 
Ireland, 82,941 ; making an Army of 463,132 
military men. 

One day, at the end of September, as the 
Princess of Wales was taking her seat in her 
carriage, “the footman, shutting the coach 
door with great violence, closed it upon the 
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fingers of Her Royal Highness’s right hand 

and crushed them in a most terrible manner.” 

Fortunately the injury was not permanent. 
The harvest of 1804 was a good. one, and 


to show the position 
of agriculture at the 
time, “ At Wisbeach, 
in Cambridgeshire, 
there has been a 
steam-engine erected 
for grinding corn 
which possesses the 
power of eighty horses, 
and has been finished 


at the expense of 


twenty thousand 
pounds.” 

Since the beginning 
of the year the English 
Fleet had been block- 
ading Boulogne ; and 
at the commencement 
of October an Ameri- 
can system was 
adopted, and a fleet 
of fire-ships and cata- 
marans, filled with 
combustibles and 
constructed to ex- 
plode by clockwork, 
was prepared to de- 
stroy the enemy’s 
war-ships. So much 


GEORGE MOKLAND, 


BLOWING UP FOUR SPANISH FRIGATES.--OCTOBER 5, 1804. 


was expected of the scheme that Pitt and 
others went to Walmer Castle to witness the 


proceedings ; but the result was a terrible 





THE CELEBRATED ARTIst, DikD 


OCTOBER 29 IN A SPONGING-HOUSE, 


fiasco, and after twelve vessels had been use- 


lessly exploded the 
much-talked-of attack 
was abandoned. 

On October 5th 
Captain Moore fell in 
with four Spanish fri- 
gates containing valu- 
able merchandise and 
four million dollars off 
Cadiz, and captured 
or destroyed them, as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. The result of this 
action was the declara- 
tion of war against 
this country by Spain 
on December 12th. 
Under date Novem- 
ber rgthwe find: “On 
Saturday morning at 
ten o'clock five broad- 
wheel waggons, 
drawn by eight horses 
each, arrived at 
the Bank with the 
specie and bullion 
landed from the 
Spanish frigates de- 
tainedat Portsmouth.” 
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A CARICATURE UF THE RECONCILIATION BETWEEN THE KING AND THE PRINCE OF 
WALES.—NOVEMBER 12, 1804. 


The famous painter, George Morland, died 
on October 29th in a sponging-house in Eyre 
Street, Coldbath Fields, and his own epitaph 
on himself was, “ Here lies a drunken dog.” 
Morland’s life and death exhibit one of 
those painful tragedies, that combination of 
genius and weakness, that giving of joy to 
others and at the same time that reckless 
destruction of self, which it is the sorrowful 
duty of history from time to time to record. 
We give Morland’s portrait, taken from a 
drawing made by that prince of delineators— 
Thomas Rowlandson. — Besides Morland, 
Neckar the statesman, Haydn the musician, 
and Admiral Duncan passed away during the 
year ; but among the births were those of 
Richard Cobden the politician, Sir Francis 
Grant the artist, Sir Julius Benedict the 
musician, and Dr. Kitto the theologian. 

During the month of August there were 
rumours of a rapprochement between the King 
and the Prince of Wales; and at last, on 
November 12th, their long estrangement 
came to an end, as depicted in the above 
illustration. The chronicler of the day 
records that “the long-expected interview 
took place at one o’clock at Kew Palace, and 
the Queen and Princesses were present. 
The meeting of these two personages after 
a long interval was marked, we understand, 
by every emotion of kindness and con- 
ciliation on the one part, and of filial respect 
on the other ; and the scene is said to have 
been affecting beyond description.” ‘The 








following week- 
end was spent 
by the Prince at 
Windsor with 
the Royal 
Family. 

The great 
theatrical event 
of the year was 
the first appear- 
ancein London 
of that world- 
famed prodigy 
Master Betty, 
the Young 
Roscius, at 
Covent Garden 
on December 
1st. His com- 
ing was the talk 
of the town; 
and when the 
all-important 
Saturday ar- 
rived the 
audience began to assemble at midday, 
and before the doors were opened “ the 
multitude stretched out in thick, close- 
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THE YounNG ROSCIUS 
In the character of Selim inBarbarossa . 
Mostar Betty, this werdarful youth is only thirteen years of age. 
Prubiitheh Dev'iy-1004 by J Pitts 14 Great S*Anilrae Sere Sen Diala. 
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wedged, impenetrable columns to the ex- 
tremity of the piazza in Covent Garden 
and quite across Bow Street.” The crush was 
terrible. At the rising of the curtain the 
audience was too excited to listen, and 
Kemble could only gesticulate the address in 
dumb show. But when the young boy, less 
than thirteen years of age, appeared on the 
stage, an enthusiastic and admiring audience 
welcomed him with unbounded fervour, and 
listened spellbound until the end of the 
performance. Two days afterwards the child 
was introduced to the Prince of Wales, 
then he was presented to the King and 
Queen, and a_ week later he supped with 
the future King, William IV. We give on 
the preceding page a portrait of Betty as he 
appeared at this first performance. 

‘The same month witnessed the Coronation 
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cold. On the 4th of the month the King 
could not hunt on account of the frost. 
About a week later “the snow was so drifted 
by the high wind at Bexhill that a number 
of newly-erected huts there were literally 
buried.” And by the end of the year the 
frost had been so intense that the Serpentine 
in Hyde Park was crowded with skaters, and 
“we never remember on any occasion to 
have seen the Park so thronged.” 

Among odds and ends during the year we 
note: January roth.—“A bridge is imme- 
diately to be thrown across the canal in St. 
James’s Park.” February 27th.—‘“ It is said 
to be in contemplation to attempt forming 
a tunnel under the Thames at Rotherhithe.” 
July 9th.—‘“ Mrs. Shaw, of Lambeth Street, 
Whitechapel, was on Thursday evening seized 
with a lockjaw in consequence of immoderate 





THE CORONATION OF NAPOLEON.—DECEMBER, 1804. 


of Napoleon I. at Paris ; and for the ceremony 
Pope Pius VII. came to the French capital 
from Rome. The weather was peculiarly 
favourable—“a fine winter's day, the sky 
lightly clouded, and a slight frost.” The 
event was accompanied with gorgeous és 
and many demonstrations. The illustration 
we give shows that moment in the ceremony 
when Napoleon placed the Crown on the 
head of the Empress Josephine. 

The weather during December was very 


laughter. She continued in this state for 
twenty-four hours.” September z2oth.—“ It 
was resolved to raise the salary of the Bank 
of England directors from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred pounds a_ year.” 
December 27th.—“ A remarkable miser lately 
died in the West of Ireland. A few hours 
before his death he sent for the undertaker, 
bargained for his coffin, and received two- 
pence-halfpenny discount for prompt pay- 
ment,” 























Lady Beatie’s Spanish Investment. 


By RosBerT BARR. 


surprise,” cried Lady Beatrice 
Palmer, as she came to a 
standstill on the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, confronting 
the bronzed young man who 
his hat to her. “Who would 





had raised 
ever have expected to meet you here in 


Paris ? I thought you were ranching in 
Spain.” 

“ Building a castle in Spain, Beatie,“not 
by ranching but by mining, which occupation 
has this advantage, that, if one does not 
get any metal from the earth, he at least 
furnishes a cellar for the castle. Spanish 
castles, you know, are rather unsubstantial 
structures, so a bogus mine under one of 
them should form a cellar entirely suitable, 
it seems to me.” 

“Is the mine in which you were working 
bogus, then ?” 

“ Quite so.” 

“ And is that why you are in Paris? Are 
you now one of the unemployed? Paris is 
an expensive town for a person out of work. 
Still, you will notice that my sympathy is as 
bogus as your mine. You possess a large 
fortune, so why pose as manager of a mine? 
I never thought you afflicted with a desire to 
be known as eccentric, disappearing from 
London and leaving your friends in anxiety 
for nearly two years.” 

“Were any of my friends anxious ? ” 

“ One of them was.” 

“And was that one the dearest of them 
all ?” 

“T think 
myself.” 

The young man glanced sideways at her 
and noticed the rising colour on her fair 
cheeks. She was gazing straight ahead, and 
there was the slightest possible suggestion of 
a frown on her smooth brow. Wherever she 
had been going that beautiful summer morn- 
ing she had now apparently forgotten all 
about her destination, and had turned with 
him as unconsciously as if he had the right 
to settle the direction. They had crossed the 
Place de l’Etoile, and were now strolling 
together down the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne beneath the trees. 

“ You speak cynically, Beatrice,” he said, at 


not, because that friend was 


last ; “no friend was more dear to me than 
you, and I am almost sure you were well 
aware of it.” 

The girl laughed, musically but unmirth- 
fully. ‘There was a touch of hardness in her 
tone. 

“TI shall quote Ophelia from memory, and 
say, ‘Indeed, my lord, you made me believe 
so’; but you acted Hamlet, and said I 
should ot have believed it.” 

“You should have believed it, Beatie.” 

When first he had spoken this familiar 
shortening of her name the girl appeared to 
pay no heed beyond a little quivering in- 
drawing of the breath, but now she stopped 
in their promenade and turned her eyes upon 
him with an undoubted glint of anger in 
them. 

“You must not call me by that name,” 
she said, curtly. 

“You called me Ronald and I did not 
forbid it,” was his reply, which seemed to 
disconcert Lady Beatrice more than perhaps 
she would have cared to admit. 

“Tt is ungenerous of you to say that. Our 
meeting was unexpected, and I was taken by 
surprise.” 

“ Well, Lady Beatrice, I can plead no such 
excuse for using the name of two years ago. 
Our meeting just now was not accidental. I 
had been waiting two hours for you. Shall 
we resume our walk ?” 

“Waiting for me? 
in Paris ?” 

“Yes ; and I knew you were stopping with 
your Aunt Jane. As the morning was so 
lovely I knew you would be out bright and 
early, and I knew if I waited I should be 
rewarded by seeing you.” 

“ But why on earth did you not come in? 
If Aunt Jane learnt you were in Paris she 
could never imagine you hanging round her 
house as if you were a burglar. Why did you 
not come in?” 

“At this hour in the morning? Im- 
possible. Besides, it was you I wished to 
see and not your Aunt Jane, much as I 
esteem her; and it is because I must have 
a long and serious talk with you that I am 
now taking you to the Bois de Boulogne, 
which will be empty at this hour of the day 
of all but us two,” 


Then you knew I was 
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“You have it thoroughly planned out, 
haven't you ?” 

“Yes. I am entering upon a campaign 
so important that I dare not make a single 
false move.” 

“ Really !” cried the girl, with an inflection 
on the word that seemed to indicate both 
interest and apprehension ; then she added, a 
little breathlessly, “‘ Is it about your mine ?” 

“Ves,” he re- 
plied, and the 
apprehension in 
her face faded 
into an expres 
sion that was 
almost one of 
disappointment. 

“Are you in 
trouble about 
money? Please 
excuse the plain- 
ness of the ques- 
tion.” 

“T like plain 
speaking, as you 
may remember. 
Yes, it is a ques- 
tion of money, 
and of a large 
amount.” 

Lady Beatrice 
sighed deeplyand 
walked on for a 
few moments in 
silence ; then she 
said : 

“It seems to 
me all our trou- 
bles turn on 
money, either 
directly or in- 
directly. I myself 


have been wor- 
ried a good deal 
lately.” 


“For lack of money ?” he asked, with an 
eagerness she appeared to resent, for she 
threw back her head proudly as_ she 
replied : 

“Not for lack of it, but because of it. 
Perhaps you will be gratified to learn that 
my fortune is intact.” 

“Yes, I am delighted to hear that, because 
I want your help—your financial help.” 

They were now deep into the woods of 
Boulogne, and the excessive frankness with 
which the man proclaimed the object of his 
call upon his companion rather overcame 
the girl, and she sank upon a park bench as 
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“IT SEEMS TO ME ALL OUR TROUBILES TURN ON MONEY.” 
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if she were exhausted by their long walk. 
He sat down beside her, but did not look at 
her—indeed, a bystander, had there been one 
near, might have surmised that some con- 
sciousness of the sordid part he was playing 
after his long absence, and the friendly greeting 
he had received on his unlooked-for return, 
now filled him with belated shame. His head 
was bent, and he poked the damp earth at his 
feet with the end 
of his stick, prod- 
ding nervously ; 
and the bystan- 
der, had he been 
shrewd, would 
have seen that 
his strong brown 
hands grasped 
the stick with 
unnecessary ten- 
sion, as one 
determined to 
keep a tight rein 
upon himself, yet 
doubting his own 
self-control. 

Although Lady 
Beatrice was gaz- 
ing intently at 
him from where 
she sat, she saw 
nothing of this, 
for her eyes were 
moist and he 
appeared waver- 
ing before her 
like a man seen 
in a dream. 

“You arrived 
from Spain last 
night?” The 
question was a 
triumph of in- 
difference. 

“Ves. I caught 
the ten-thirty first-class Rapide at Bordeaux, 
took a sleeping-car, reached the magnificent 
new station on the Quai d’Orsay at seven- 
thirty this morning, drove across the river to 
the Continental, had coffee and a wash and 
brush up, put on fine raiment as you see, 
and at eight-thirty was gazing at the facade 
of Aunt Jane’s residence, until at ten-thirty 
the door opened and the angel— 

“ Please don’t talk flippantly, Mr. Smeaton. 
I do not in the least care for badinage this 
morning. You seem to have been dealing 
in half measures, with your numerous thirties. 
I think it dangerous for anyone to deal too 





























much in half measures, so tell me exactly 
what brought you to Paris.” 

““Ah, who is talking flippantly now ?” 

“ Please answer my question.” 

“You-want. the exact. truth, as usual. 
Well, I shall be perfectly candid with you. 
The immediate cause of my presence in Paris 
this morning is an item which appeared in a 
London paper, which read: ‘ A marriage has 
been arranged and will take place between 
Count Tolosa and Lady Beatrice Palmer.’” 

“Your candour is halting, Mr. Ronald. 
That paragraph may have brought you to 
Paris, but it did not cause you to wait for two 
hours outside the house of Aunt Jane.” 

Ronald laughed with real heartiness, that 
brought a smile to the serious face of his 
questioner. 

“* What a terrible cross-examiner you would 
have made, Beatie, if you had taken to the 
law! I did not wish to bring anyone else 
into our discussion ; but I may go so far as 
to say that I telegraphed to a dear and 
esteemed friend to discover what truth there 
was in the announcement, and in the answer- 
ing letter was the information’ that you were 
in Paris.” 

“Oh, you may easily venture much farther 
than that, Mr. Smeaton, and say at once that 
you telegraphed to Aunt Jane, and that you 
received a long letter imploring you to come 
immediately and endeavour to persuade me 
against this marriage.” 

“My dearest Beatie, what an imagina- 
tion——” 

“Mr. Smeaton, I have asked you twice 
not to use that name.” 

“Only once, my. dear.” 

The young lady leaned back wearily, a 
shadow of pain flitting across her expressive 
face. 

“Tf you wish to talk business with me— 
finance, I think, was your word—you must 
use commercial terms more than you are 
doing, unless you want this conference to 
end. I used to think you the embodiment of 
truth, yet you are now skirting dangerously 
near its opposite. You speak of poverty, 
and the next breath tells me you travel in a 
sleeping-car on the Rapide and drive to the 
Continental. You say you could not call on 
an old friend like Aunt Jane, and later it 
appears you have been in communication 
with her. Perhaps it may simplify matters if 
I tell you that nothing you or anyone else 
can say against the Count will cause me to 
think ill of him. My life has been made a 
burden of late by the recriminations of 


my relatives, who might much better be 
Vol. xxviii. —81. 
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attending to their own business than to mine. 
To say that the Count seeks me because of 
my fortune is not only an insult to him, but 
it is very uncomplimentary to me. As soon 
as Count Tolosa heard the rumours that 
were afloat, he went direct to my solicitors 
and furnished them with absolute proof that 
his resources were very much greater than 
mine. What more can an honourable man 
do in such circumstances? To charge a 
person with being a fortune-hunter is an 
abominable accusation to make, and one 
that it is impossible to disprove, except in so 
far as the Count has already disproved the 
calumny against himself.” 

Ronald was again prodding the earth with 
the end of his stick, and the glimpse he 
allowed himself of her flushed, indignant 
face was but momentary. He answered as a 
man who is slowly measuring his words :— 

“The action of the Count should have 
stilled all the gossip about him.” 

“Tt has not done so. Why, even good 
and placid Aunt Jane, who never speaks evil 
of anyone, sees in the Count’s vindication 
of himself nothing but a trick, although she 
admits that she cannot show wherein the 
deceit lies.” 

“Poor, quiet little Aunt Jane, the very 
soul of scrupulous honour, in prim black 
silk ; you must remember how much she 
loves you, and no doubt hates to part with 
you, even to so highly placed a man as 
Count Tolosa. You should not treasure 
anything she may say in this crisis against 
her. You see now why I waited for you 
outside the house. You are quite right in 
surmising that Aunt Jane wrote me a long 
and imploring letter regarding the case. The 
fact that I telegraphed from Spain seemed to 
give her hope at the eleventh hour. She 
thought that as I appeared to be residing in 
the Count’s part of that country I might know 
something to his discredit, but I replied quite 
truthfully that Count Tolosa rarely visited his 
castle, spending most of his time in London 
and Paris. However, I did not content 
myself by merely repeating to her what every- 
body knew, but added that no one in the 
district had a word to say against him ; that 
he belonged to one of the oldest and most 
noble families in Spain ; that, moreover, I 
had been a guest of his at his castle of 
Tolosa, and could avouch that he was a man 
of great personal charm. So you see I did 
not care to meet Aunt Jane so soon after 
destroying a newly-found illusion.” 

The girl leaned back and closed her eyes 
during the latter part of this recital, apparently 
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“ RONALD WAS AGAIN PRODDING THE EARTH WITH THE END 


OF HIS STICK.” 


deep in reverie, and if the young man had 
looked up at her he might have imagined she 
was not listening. But he did not look, and 
as she opened her eyes when silence came 
again she noticed for the first time how 
haggard and old and worn his gaunt face 
was. She reached forward impulsively, a 
wave of sympathy for him surging up within 
her, and laid her right hand on his, with- 
drawing it instantly as if the momentary 
contact hurt her. There had been no 
answering motion on his part, and it is 
possible that pride resented this passive 
acceptance of a slight caress, but before her 
colder manner returned she had exclaimed, 
fervently :— 

“Then you are not like all the rest, against 
me in this crisis ?” 

“Oh, not against you, not against you. I 
am for you now and always ; in every crisis.” 

The words spoken were so deep and 
thrilling, and so utterly out of keeping with 
the impassive attitude of the man, that they 
visibly disturbed his listener, whose hand 
went wavering to her brow as if to rearrange 
the fascinating tendrils of fair hair with which 
the summer wind was sporting. 

“So you are acquainted with Armand?” 
she said, very quietly. 

“Yes. He was good enough to give me 
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some advice regarding 
the mine I proposed 
to purchase. He hap- 
pened to be in resi- 
dence at his castle 
while I was examining 
the property, and was 
so courteous as to 
offer me lodging during 
my stay. Indirectly, I 
suspect that I was the 
cause of your meeting, 
although for goodness’ 
sake give no hint of 
that to Aunt Jane.” 

“What did you say 
to him about me?” 

“Well, you see, we 
came to talk of the 
money I then possessed 
and how I came by it. 
It was to go into the 
silver mine, you know; 
good gold after mythi- 
cal silver, as one might 
say. I told the Count 
that our bachelor 
uncle, Lord Santimore, 
had bequeathed his 
money to us in equal shares, absolutely with- 
out restriction. I remember that Count 
Tolosa was much impressed by the con- 
ditionless feature of the legacy, for he said 
that most people endeavoured to influence 
the direction of their money, even after they 
could no longer use it.” 

“Tt amazes me that you know Armand,” 
said the girl, very quietly, almost as if she 
were thinking aloud. “I have often men- 
tioned your name to him, yet he never told 
me he had met you.” 

“Tt is more than likely that Count Tolosa 
has no recollection of me, or that he does 
not associate the young man to whom he 
gave passing hospitality with your cousin. 
The interview I speak of took place more 
than two years ago, and doubtless made less 
impression on the Count’s mind than on 
mine.” 

“Two years ago! Those words recall 
your unexplained desertion of us all. Is it 
permitted to probe into that mystery, or is 
there some dread Spanish secret behind it 
all, like the hidden crime of a penny 
dreadful ? ” 

“No; the explanation is commonplace 
enough. It all arose through the reluctance 
of a conceited ass to acknowledge he had 
been a fool, but even after the sharp lesson 
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he had received there remained enough of 
the original self-esteem in his composition to 
assure him he might retrieve his error. That 
belief accounts for two years of hard work, 
a good deal of anxiety, and even some 
privation.” 

“The error, I suppose, was financial ?” 

“Oh, entirely so. I am sorry there is no 
fascinating mystery under it all. I warned 
you it was commonplace.” 

“ And has the error been retrieved ?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“Still in suspense? No wonder you look 
gaunt and worried. Why did you not apply 
to some of your friends? To be quite frank, 
why did you not come to me?” 

The young man now looked up at her with 
a very winning smile on his lips. 

“T have just done so, Beatie,” he replied. 

“You have taken your time, Ronald. For 
the moment I had forgotten that you wished 
for help. Tell me all about it, and let me 
know what I can do to aid you.” 

“You see, the piece of folly which I dared 
not admit to my friends, fearing the inevitable 
and quite just comments on my stupidity, 
was this. Some City men, knowing I had 
come into money, endeavoured to interest 
me in a Spanish silver mine, and they 
succeeded. At first I intended to go in 
moderately, but bit by bit I was drawn on 
until I found myself sole owner of the mine, 
and whether silver was there or not my good 
gold was in it, as I have previously remarked. 
The mine had once been worked, and there 
were one hundred excellent reasons why the 
working had been stopped. These reasons 
were given me, whereas one would have 
sufficed, which was that the mine had been 
exhausted, but this reason was not put before 
me.” 

The girl inclined forward, listening to the 
recital with parted lips and absorbed interest. 

“Why did you not seek expert advice ?” 
demanded the practical young lady, eagerly. 

Ronald Smeaton laughed heartily. 

“My dear girl, I took every precaution. 
I visited the mine in person and brought 
with me one of the most noted mining 
engineers in London. His _ enthusiastic 
report led me to think that I was coming 
into possession of a silver Golconda. The 
Count himself, with whom we _ stopped, 
thought the property was worth the money 
asked. City men are prepared for expert 
advice. They court investigation, except in 
the courts, and they took the right measures 
to prevent my bringing them into court by 
relieving me previously of all my money. 
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The whole transaction was a_ beautiful 
swindle, so legally done that the victim had 
absolutely no redress.” 

“T suppose they bribed your 
engineer ?” 

“T suspected that later on, and yet, 
curiously enough, I now begin to fear I 
did him an injustice. Anyhow, that does 
not——” 

* Ronald, let me interrupt with a question 
which I wish you to answer with candour. 
Had Count Tolosa any interest in the selling 
of that property ?” 

“What an absurd question! The Count 
is a Spanish noble who could not demean 
himself with commercial traffic. No. My 
dealings were entirely with men in the City of 
London, and my slight acquaintance with 
Tolosa came about through a friend in my 
club giving me a letter of introduction to him 
on hearing I was going to that part of Spain. 
He warned me that I was not likely to find 
the Count in residence, but he happened to 
be paying a visit to his estate at the time, and 
so was kind enough to put up my mining 
engineer and myself, as there are no decent 
hotels in that neighbourhood. Well, to bring 
this pathetic declamation to its climax, I 
realized, too late, that I had been rooked: I 
said to myself, ‘ If there was enough silver in 
that hole to keep a company going in past 
years and pay wages to several hundred men, 
the remnant of the metal left there may 
perhaps prevent one fool from starving.’ So 
I purchased pick and shovel, furnished one of 
the abandoned stone huts with a few books 
and a primitive cooking arrangement, and 
disappeared from my club in Pall Mall. 
I answered the fool according to his folly. 
‘You have put enough into this excavation,’ 
I said to myself; ‘now see if you can sweat 
some of it out.’ Several times I came closer 
to starvation than was pleasant ; but I learned 
more in the last two years than ever I knew 
before, which isn’t saying very much. I be- 
came my own mining expert and practical 
workman. The property consisted of more 
than a thousand acres, and I prospected 
it very thoroughly. I have discovered a 
lode higher up the mountain that will 
make the sellers of this property wish they 
had never parted with it. Even the old 
mine furnishes me with enough silver to 
pay for that ‘rain de /uxe to which you 
objected.” 

“T did not object, Ronald ; I merely could 
not reconcile the ‘rain de /uxe with the state 
of poverty you were pleading. I understand 
the whole situation now. You want imme- 
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diate money to open out the new mine ; 
machinery, men, and all that.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ You shall have it. How much do you 
need ?” 

“ Beatie, Beatie, you are not profiting by 
the long story of fraud I have told you. Your 
question should have preceded your promise. 
How much do I need? Dear girl, I must 
have every scrap of security you own. See 
how rash your promise becomes in the light 
of this amazing demand.” 

“Dear me, Ronald, you don’t need the 
whole of my fortune merely to open a mine ?” 
cried the girl, palpably taken aback by the 
startling proposal. 

“Indeed I do. Opening a mine does not 
mean simply digging a hole in the ground. 
I've been digging holes in the ground for 
two years past, and that is very slow progress. 
When a mine is discovered, a large amount 
of capital has to be obtained. If a man is 
known in capitalistic circles as a successful 
person, he has usually little difficulty in 
getting the funds. I know but one capitalist, 
and her name is Lady Beatrice Palmer, 
therefore I apply to her direct.” 


When the applicant finished his exposition 
of a mine’s needs the capitalist did not reply, 
but sat there looking at him, a pretty picture 
of the woman who hesitates. He saw that 
her intense gaze was not resting upon him, 
but was penetrating beyond, and he made 
the mistake of supposing that she was 
conning the chances of profit and loss, 
whereas she was merely wondering how she, 
betrothed to one man, could properly entrust 
all her property to another. If she consulted 
her fiancé it was too much to expect that the 
Count would cordially agree ; yet if he did 
not agree she was so well aware 
of her own obstinacy—firmness 
of mind, she called it—that his 
opposition would but make her 
the more determined to have her 
own way. Still, how could she 
take so important a step without 
consulting him? Ronald, quite 
misapprehending the trend of 
her thoughts, now hastened to 
mitigate the sweeping nature of 
his proposal, fearing that by 
grasping too much he might 
lose all. 

“You see, Beatie, it is not as 
if I wished to turn your securities 
into cash and risk that money 
on the new mine. I shall not 
venture a penny of it.” 

“Of what benefit will the securities be to 
you in that case?” cried Lady Beatie, 
awaking from her open-eyed reverie. 

“The mere fact that I control this large 
sum will remove all difficulties from my path. 
The new mine is a project too big for me to 
handle alone, and I wish to interest certain 
London people in it. If they think I am 
after their money I shall very likely fail, but 
if I can show that I am more than amply 
provided they will be eager to join me. I 
hope to return these securities intact to you 
within a month, and meanwhile you will be 
amply protected by my making over to you 
the title-deeds of the mine.” 

“Ronald, you were wise in coming to me 
rather than in going to anyone else, for your 
statements are singularly unconvincing. First, 
you need ample money to open the mine, 
and second, you don’t need any at all. I 
am to make over my whole fortune to you, 
and you are to return it intact within the 
month. Now, I have quite made up my 
mind to do what you wish, not because of 
your arguments, but because I know you to 
be an honest man. The point I am in doubt 
about is whether or not I should consult with 
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Armand. It seems right that I should do 
so, and yet what is the use of consulting him 
when I have already made up my mind? 
And if everything is to be as it was within 
two or three weeks, why trouble him? I 
suppose you would prefer this transaction to 
be kept secret between us?” 

“No. I propose to have everything done 
quite openly and as legally as if we were 
complete strangers. Then if anything should 
happen to me you would not suffer. The 
question of consulting the Count is more 
complicated. One can hardly ask a man for 
advice which one has determined before- 
hand not to follow, should it prove adverse. 
Yet I think Count Tolosa should know of 
the transaction, therefore I should give him 
full particulars after the papers are signed. 
He cannot object, because he held that the 
mine was worth the money before I dis- 
covered the lode that increases its value a 
thousand-fold.” 

“T think that will be the better way. When 
can I sign the papers ?” 

“T telegraphed yesterday to solicitors here 
in whom I have confidence to prepare the 
documents before twelve to-day, so that I 
might take the afternoon express for London,” 
said Ronald, rising to his feet. 

The young lady stood beside him, 


laughing. 
“You seem to have been very certain I 
would agree,” she said. “And who ever 


heard of a labourer with pick and shovel 
having solicitors in Paris and London?” 

“Oh, I told you the mine was good 
security,” he replied, jauntily, as they walked 
together to the entrance of the wooded park. 
Success in his quest had banished much of 
the anxiety from his face, as Lady Beatie 
could not help observing during her frequent 
sidelong glances at him. Then she sighed 
to think that the transformation came about 
because of a fortunate excursion into the 
money-market. 

After the papers were signed and in his 
possession, while the title-deeds of the mine 
were in hers, he drove with her to the door 
of Aunt Jane’s residence, but she could not 
persuade him to come in. He had so much 
business to attend to in the few hours that 
remained to him before the afternoon train 
left ; and, besides, he did not wish to meet 
Aunt Jane until she was at least partially 
reconciled to his attitude favouring the Count. 

When he drove away Lady Beatrice went 
up the steps in a somewhat thoughtful mood.. 
The totally unlooked-for events of the morn- 
ing left her confused and bewildered. She 


wondered if even her aunt, partial as she was 
to young Smeaton, would quite approve of 
what she had so impulsively done ; and as for 
the Count, there appeared how no real excuse 
to offer this imperturbably polite man for the 
haste in which she had completed an action 
which might in certain contingencies leave 
her penniless. It seemed clearly a case of 
sign in haste and repent at leisure. 

“ Aunt Jane,” she began at once, when 
that demure little old lady appeared, 
“ Ronald is in Paris and I have had a long 
talk with him.” 

“ Really! Isn’t he coming to see me?” 

“Yes; but not until he returns from 
London. He has most urgent business there 
which will keep him from Paris for a few 
days.” 

“Had he telegraphed to you that he was 
coming ?” 

“No. I was never more surprised in my 
life than when I met him in the Champs 
Elysées as I went out this morning. We 
took a long walk together, and discussed the 
family crisis among other things. Ronald is 
acquainted with Count Tolosa, and while he 
did not speak of Armand with any undue 
enthusiasm, he nevertheless had nothing to 
say against him, which was quite a relief 
coming from a member of my family. He 
was the guest of the Count at his Spanish 
castle about two years ago.” 

“Tt is strange Count Tolosa never men- 
tioned that,” was all the comment Aunt Jane 
made upon the information thus given her, 
and Beatrice remembered that she herself 
had made use of almost the same expression. 

It was four o’clock when the Count was 
announced, and after the customary greet- 
ings Lady Beatrice at once plunged into the 
business that occupied her mind to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

“Armand, perhaps you remember my 
speaking of Ronald Smeaton, a distant 
cousin of my own, who disappeared from 
London two years ago?” 

“ Ah, yes; I recollect.” 

“T met him this morning and was amazed 
to hear that he had been your guest at Tolosa 
Castle.” 

A shade of perplexity crossed the noble- 
man’s countenance, and he gazed for a few 
moments at the painted ceiling ; then slowly 
remembrance asserted itself. 

“ Was that the young man accompanied by 
an English engineer who was investigating 
some property in Northern Spain?” 

“T think so. He purchased a silver mine 
in that district.” 























“THE COUNT WAS ANNOUNCED.” 


“ Ah, yes. I did not recall his name. So 
he was Mr. Smeaton ?” 

“He needs money for the development of 
the property.” 

“ Ah, they all do,” intervened the Count, 
with a laugh; “so he has come to Paris to 
find it. I fear it will be hopeless.” 

“No ;. he Aas found it. I now possess the 
title-deeds of the mine, and have given him 
in exchange the money he requires.” 

The Count was too polite to show how 
startled he was at this announcement, but 
nevertheless his effort at self-repression was 
not altogether so successful as he could have 
wished. 

“] hope it was not a very large amount,” 
he said, in a voice that was almost a 
whisper. 

“On the contrary, it is a large amount ; it 
is everything I possess except a few thousands 
of ready money in the bank.” 

The Count’s black eyes seemed to narrow 
as she looked at him and he at her. There 
was a heightened colour rapidly overspread- 
ing his swarthy face, but the lines of 
anger that marked the middle of the brow 
between the eyes were partially nullified by 
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a rather set smile that parted the thin lips. 
There was a long pause. Then he said, 
slowly :— 

“1 know so little of business that I am 
not aware how such. things are done. How 
was this transfer accomplished ?” 

“My securities are in the custody of my 
bank in London. I have signed a document 
giving them into the custody of Mr. Smeaton, 
and have received these title-deeds as assur- 
ance that my securities will be returned.” 

“My dear lady, the title-deeds are worth- 
less, and no one knows that better than Mr. 
Smeaton.” 

“He said that you would tell me the mine 
was worth the money. Besides, he has dis- 
covered a new lode that makes it a hundred 
times more valuable than has heretofore been 
supposed.” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders and 
spread out his hands depreciatingly. The 
smile that curled his lips became sarcastic. 

“You will permit me, dear Lady Beatrice, 
to know more of the mines of my own 
country and my own district than you can 
possibly do, and believe me that, if you do 
not at once telegraph your bank in London 
not to deliver up your securities, you will 
never see them again.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. Ronald Smeaton 
is an honest gentleman.” 

“ Will you telegraph ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“But I will show you this is a trick, a 
what-you-call job put up. He is very clever, 
this young man. He threatened me before 
that he would get even. I was prepared for 
him.at law or to meet him if he sent me a 
challenge, but he is a coward and he strike 
at me through a woman.” 

“ Are you quite sure you know what you 
are talking about, Count Tolosa?” asked 
Lady Beatrice, coldly. 

“It is all humbug,” cried the Count, getting 
excited as the full enormity of the scheme 
and his own helplessness became more and 
more clear to him, and as he grew hotter the 
varnish began to fall off. “ It isall cowardly, 
swindling, humbug. If he had lawful claim 
against me when I sold him the mine, the 
courts were open to him in Spain, France, 
or England. But he dare not. He hides 
behind the petticoats of a foolish woman, and 
then runs away. He has been lying to you 
about me.” 

Lady Beatrice rose slowly. and touched 
the bell. , 

“He certainly has,” she said, “for it 
seemed to me he was speaking well of you. 
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“* rT IS ALL HUMBUG,’ CRIED THE COUNT, GETTING EXCITED.” 


Count Tolosa, this interview and our marriage 
engagement are ended.” 

The Count bowed low, and followed the 
servant who had answered the bell. Lady 
Beatrice sat there with a frown on her brow, 
thinking not of the interview just terminated, 
but of the one which had taken place that 
morning in the forest, trying to read just 
what she knew now with what had been 
spoken then. At last she rose to seek her 
aunt, when that gentle lady came softly in. 

“‘] was not sure that the Count had gone,’ 
said the old lady, timidly. 

“Yes, aunt, he has gone, and he has gone 
for good—or evil.” 

Poor Aunt Jane gasped once or twice, 

then flung her arms round her niece’s neck 
and began to weep very tenderly. 
_ “There, there, Aunt Jane, it’s all right. I 
feel like crying too, but you all made it so 
difficult for me to admit I was in the 
wrong. And all of you were so very, very 
sure.” 

With this interesting /ad/eau in the middle 
of the room the door was suddenly flung 
open and the servant announced :— 

“Mr. Ronald Smeaton.” 

Lady Beatie whirled from her aunt’s em- 
brace and faced the intruder, the frown 
coming back again to her brow. 

“I thought you were on the way to 


, 


London,” she said, perhaps a trifle more 
harshly than she intended. 

“T missed my train,” explained the young 
man, innocently. 

“Count Tolosa has been here, and I find 
that you knew all along the kind of a man he 
was.” 

“T had the pleasure of seeing his Count- 
ship outside, and I took off my hat to him, 
but he was quarrelling with his coachman, so 
I fear he did not see my salutation.” 

“ He says the mine was his.” 

“T have long suspected that to have been 
the case.” 

“ He says you threatened him.” 

“T did.” 

“That you would get even with him.” 

“T have.” 

“ You have got even with him by shamefully 
deluding me and making me your cat’s-paw 
when I had nothing but goodwill towards you.” 

“T did not delude you more than he had 
done. It was all your own fault. You would 
not listen to reason; therefore, if you were 
not to be sacrificed to your own obstinacy, 
the man had to be compelled to show him- 
self in his true colours.” 

“Very well. I have dismissed him, and I 
will never forgive you.” 

“ Quite right in both instances. Let me 
have my title-deeds and I will return to 
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Spain. Here is the document you signed a 
few hours ago.” 

The girl was standing very erect with her 
hand on a small table on which lay the title- 
deeds. The first red flush of anger had 
given place to a pallor that might have been 
a sign of more intense anger, and again 
might not. Without reply she pushed the 
deeds toward him and he put them in his 
pocket, laying the paper bearing her-signature 
on the table ; then he retreated a few steps. 
When the girl spoke there was a tremor in 
her voice and a hesitation in the utterance of 
her words. 

“I should be very sorry—a purely com- 
mercial matter, you know—that you should 
not have the money you need for opening 
the new mine.” 


“T don’t need the money. That was all 
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mining-camp, who is rather unused to the 
courtesies of a Paris salon. You are so little 
and so quiet, I quite overlooked you. But I 
do not need to beg for pardon, for you 
always forgave those who trespassed against 
you, even before they asked”; and the 
stalwart young fellow took the fragile old 
woman in his arms. “I’m a bit excited to- 
day, Aunt Jane.” 

“Surely, Ronald, you and Beatie are not 
going to quarrel after all these long, weary 
months ?” 

“ Yes, we are, aunt, for I shall never speak 
to her again ynless she both apologizes for 
what she has said and thanks me for what I 
have done. And you know she is so 
stubborn that she will do neither.” 

“Ronald, Ronald, how can you so mis- 


“1 DON'T NEED THE MONEY.” 


part of the general fraud—the deluding of a 
trusting woman. Please do not attempt to 
mitigate the heinousness of my conduct.” 

His. farther retreat was arrested by a wail 
from the side, which caused him to turn sharply 
to the ignored third party of the conference. 

“Oh, Ronald, Ronald, are you going 
away again without even greeting me ?” 

“ Dear Aunt Jane, pardon a boor from the 


judge me? I am not stubborn. I do 
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apologize and I do thank you. Must I go 


down on my knees to you?” 

“No, Beatie, dearest ; it is my knees that 
have been aching to bend before you these 
two years past.” 

And Aunt Jane, in spite of being so 
suddenly forgotten by these two impetuous 
and unreasonable young people, smiled 
through her tears. 
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ACCOUNT BY THE GREAT FRENCH PAINTER OF HIS 
TO KING EDWARD. 





By ALDER ANDERSON. 


HE fame of Léon Bonnat, 
the French Rembrandt, dates 
back to the Salon of the 
year 1851, some months before 
Napoleon, misnamed perhaps 
“the Little,” was proclaimed 
Emperor of the French; and in 1869, 
a year before the name of Napoleon III. 
was ruled out of the list of European 
monarchs, Bonnat was—even then only a 
young man of 
thirty-six—at the 
summit of the 
artistic tree. 
Since then there 
is hardly a single 
personage with a 
name or possess- 
ing State secrets 
who has not 
“posed” in his 
studio, and left 
behind him in 
the discreet ears 
of its walls the 
most hidden 
mysteries of his 
despatch-boxes. 





Were Léon 
Bonnat not dis- 
cretion itself, he 
could certainly 
give us one of 
the most inter- 
esting volumes 


of contemporary 
history that have 


coveries. When, as is the case with Bonnat, 
these opportunities extend over half a 
century, he should know every hidden wire 
that regulates the movements of the marion- 
ettes of the eternal human comedy. 

Great portrait painters have ever been 
persone gratissime at Courts, and Bonnat 
is no exception to the rule. More than 
one of his predecessors has been entrusted 
with important State missions, of which 
they have  ac- 
quitted them- 
selves as well as 


if to the man- 
ner born. The 
names of Hol- 
bein, Van Dyck, 
Rubens,  Velas- 
quez, Lawrence, 
and many an- 
other at once 
recur to the 
memory. Who 
has not heard 
the answer of 


Henry VIII. to 
a nobleman 
with a_ grudge 
against Holbein ? 
“Should you 
ever attempt to 
avenge yourself, 
I shall look on 
any injury you 
may do the 
painter as done 
to me. Out of 





ever been writ- seven peasants | 
ten. No man is can make seven 
a hero for his lords as good as 
valet, says the wy a you, but out of 
proverb; nor > aiaetase te die aoa seventy times 
for his wife, ; From a Photo. , seven lords I 


growls the cynic ; 

nor, it might be added, for anyone who 
sees him with his mask off; and who, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a great physi- 
cian, has better opportunities for doing 
so than a great portrait painter? Face to 
face, and alone for hours at a time with a 
person who may be making history, the artist 
worthy of the name scrutinizes not merely 
every line of the features, but the very soul 


of his model, and often makes strange dis- 
Vol. xxviii —82. 


cannot make one 
Holbein.” Bonnat’s skill in portraiture, if 
rumour does not lie, is almost equally 
appreciated by half the present crowned 
heads of Europe; King Edward assuredly 
holds it in high estimation. 

Shortly after the King’s visit to Paris last 
year Bonnat received an invitation to visit 
His Majesty at Windsor, and owing to the 
unique position he occupies in the French 
capital was able to act as a sort of unofficial 
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intermediary between King Edward and the 
French public, already three-quarters won 
over to the notion of a Franco-Anglo entente 
by the King’s smiling diplomacy. Let Bonnat 
himself recount his visit to Windsor. 

“T had promised some of my friends in 
London to go and see a curious artistic 
exhibition at the Savile Club. How my 
intention came to the ears of the King I 
cannot say. All I know is that, twenty-four 
hours or so before I was to leave Paris, I 
received a telegram from Windsor: ‘ His 
Majesty the King begs M. Bonnat to do 
him the pleasure of dining with him the 
day after to-morrow, Sunday, at Windsor. 
Tenue de rigueur, dress-coat, knee-breeches, 
and black silk stockings.’ An invitation 
from such a quarter is clearly not to be 
refused. It was addressed, moreover, less 
to me personally than to French art as a 
whole, and I accepted it, therefore, with 
joy. In the first place, however, I had to set 
about getting the necessary apparel, for, 





THE DRAWING-ROOM AT WINDSOR CASTLE—THIS ROOM AND THOSE SHOWN IN THE FOLLOWING 
PHOTOGRAPHS ARE REFERRED TO BY M. BONNAT IN HIS DESCRIPTION OF HIS VISIT TO THE KING. 


From a Photo. by H. N. King. 


though a dress-coat forms part of my 
ordinary wardrobe, knee - breeches had 
hitherto only been conspicuous by their 
absence. Without losing an instant, there 
fore, 1 summoned my tailor. I was to leave 
at eight o’clock on the following morning 
and the breeches must be in my possession 
by seven o'clock at the very latest. The 
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tailor gave me his promise and kept it, so 
that I was able to leave Paris at the 
appointed hour without any misgivings on 
the score of my costume. 

“Tt was half-past four when I reached 
Charing Cross, half an hour late, and I had 
to tell the cabman to drive over to Padding- 
ton as fast as possible. An hour later I was 
at Windsor, and by seven actually in the 
room reserved for me at the Castle. Dinner 
was to be at nine o'clock, and when I got 
into the breeches and had fixed the cordon 
of the Legion of Honour under my coat I 
gave a sigh of relief, for I had a good half- 
hour still in front of me. A few minutes 
later a footman came to conduct me to the 
private apartments in which the dinner was 
to take place, and he found me fully armed 
for the fray. I was one of the first to enter 
the drawing-room, where the guests bidden 
to the Royal table were to assemble. Aillto- 
gether between thirty and thirty-five persons 
were soon in the room, including maids of 
honour, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, 
the Portuguese 
Minister, the 
Austrian Chargé 
@’ Affaires, and 
others. In the 
num ber, fortu- 
nately, I found 
several old ac 
quaintances of 
mine, among others 
Count Seckendorf, 
formerly Chamber- 
lain to the Empress 
Frederick, whom I 
had met on several 
previous occa 
sions. 

“Shortly before 
nine o’clock all the 
guests were formed 
into two lines, 
ladies on one side, 
men on the other ; 
and by a delicate 
attention, which 
enhanced still more 

-sO unexpected was it—the value of the 
invitation with which I had been honoured, 
I was placed first of the men. When their 
Majesties entered the room arm-in-arm I was 
thus the first person the King encountered. 
His Majesty welcomed me in a few cordial 
phrases, as he did each of the guests in turn, 
all of whom now formed in the order of 
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precedence, the men offering their right arms 
to the ladies as we all passed very cere- 
moniously into the dining-room. Prior to 
this, however, I ought to have said that the 
King did me the honour of presenting me to 
the Queen. I need not say that, as always, 
Her Majesty appeared radiantly beautiful, 
but I would be the most ungrateful man 
alive were I not to add that she is not 
satisfied to be merely beautiful. Nobody 
knows better than she how to enhance the 


only two pictures in the room, and both are 
signed by your compatriots.’ I looked as 
bidden, and saw, on one side, the portrait of 
Queen Victoria by Benjamin Constant, and 
on the other the large canvas where Détaille 
has represented King Edward, then Prince 
of Wales, and his brother, the Duke of 
Connaught, on horseback, on the outskirts of 
a wood. On several subsequent occasions 
during the progress of dinner both the King 
and the Queen addressed me. 
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smile, which is one of her greatest charms, 
by gracious words. It is equally superfluous 
to add that the richness of her toilette was 
quite eclipsed by its refined good taste. The 
King, like the rest of the men, was in evening 
coat and knee-breeches, the Order of the 
Garter at his knee and a row of other Orders 
on his breast. He took his seat at the 
dinner-table next to the Queen. _I was given 
a choice seat on the Queen’s left hand, 
between two maids of honour. 

“The dinner had scarcely commenced 
before the King turned towards me with an 
amiable smile. ‘Observe how French art is 
held in honour here, M. Bonnat. There are 


“When the dinner was at an end everybody 
rose, and with the same ceremonial we 
returned to the drawing-room, where the 
Queen and the ladies remained, the King 
leading the way for the men to the smoking- 
room. It was now that private conversation 
began. After offering me a cigar and light- 
ing one himself, the King began to speak of 
Paris, of which he is so fond, and where he 
possesses so many staunch friends, and then 
of France in general and of M. Loubet. He 
referred to the approaching visit of the 
President to London with the most clearly- 
marked satisfaction, and then, laying stress on 
every syllable, as if the better to emphasize 
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his meaning, remarked, ‘We will give M 
Loubet a reception such as no head of any 
State has ever received here.’ 

“*Now, M. Bonnat,’ His Majesty continued, 
after we had spoken on all sorts of topics, 
‘what say you to our going over the Castle? 
I have made all sorts of changes here and at 
Buckingham Palace, about which I should be 
very glad to have your opinion. Before 
leaving the smoking-room, however, I would 
like you to notice some very fine things in it. 
Look at this splendid piece of Louis XV. 
furniture, for instance. It came from the 
Palace of Versailles. George III., hearing 
that the contents of the palace were to be 
put up to auction, after the Revolution, dis- 
patched a French cook he had to Versailles, 
and this, as well as those two commodes over 
there, was knocked down to him for a mere 
bagatelle.’ While I was admiring the articles, 
which are really very fine, the King added, 
‘How many of those very pretty thousand- 
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franc notes of yours would they fetch to-day, 
do you think?’ ‘If Pierpont Morgan pays 
a visit to your Majesty,’ I answered, ‘ it would 
be as well not to let him see them, otherwise 
he would want to have them at any cost, and 
would no doubt try to tempt you by an offer 
of several millions,’ a remark which the King 
greeted with a hearty outburst of laughter. 
“Thereupon the visit to the rest of the 
Castle began. Somebody had gone to bring 
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the Queen from the drawing-room, and all the 
guests, grouped as they thought best, followed 
us. I say ‘us,’ for the King, who had taken 
the head of the procession, made me walk by 
his side, and, chatting familiarly with me all 
the time, did the honours of his residence as 
any private gentleman might. Noticing that 
the Queen was close behind me, I several 
times, at first, attempted to draw to one side 
that she might pass in front. But she would 
not hear of this. ‘Don’t take any notice of 
me,’ she exclaimed, gaily. ‘Just go on with 
the King. He only wants your company 
this evening.’ 

“Our excursion lasted fully two hours, and, 
in spite of the fatigue which His Majesty 
must certainly have felt, he did not show any 
outward signs of being tired. Smiling and 
good-humoured the whole time, it was im- 
possible not to be struck by his strong, 
healthy aspect. 

“The rooms, all brilliantly illuminated by 
electricity, were 
overflowing with 
riches of every 
description, and 
not one was skip- 
ped. The part of 
the Castle which 
made most im- 
pression on me 
was the Waterloo 
Chamber or Law- 
rence Gallery. 
What an admir- 
able artist ! What 
ease in his com- 
position! What 
freshness in his 
tones! What 
dexterity and 
lightness of 
touch ! In the 
spacious gallery, 
where at a ball 
a few days pre- 
viously nine 
hundred persons 
had moved 
about with ease, I saw nothing but that 
score or so of portraits by the English 
master, all full length, all equal in merit. 
Which charmed me the most? you will 
naturally ask. If I must express any pre- 
ference, I weuld pick out, among the male 
portraits, those of Pope Pius VII. and his 
secretary, Cardinal Gonsalvi; and among 
the female portraits the copy of the Duchess 
of Devonshire, by Reynolds. The justly- 
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celebrated original 
is very fine, but I 
am not sure that 
the copy is not 
superior to it, so 
vaporous 1s its 
grace, so delicate 
and dainty its 
colour, and so free 
is its execution. 
“After the Law- 
rence pictures we 
saw the Van Dycks 
in another gallery. 


These are better 
known, a number 
of them having 
been exhibited 
some years ago at 
Antwerp. Admir- 
able as they are, 
however,. I am 
ready to confess 


that their view did —Froma Photo. by) THE 
not communicate 

to me the same thrill of emotion that the 
Lawrence pictures did. After seeing an un- 
rivalled collection of Sevres, acquired at the 
same time as the furniture in the smoking- 
room, we reached the Throne Room. ‘I 
never enter this room,’ said the King, ‘ with- 
out recalling an incident I witnessed here 
when a mere infant—Louis Philippe receiving 
the Order of the Garter from my mother’s 
hands. The event marks an epoch in my 
existence. So great is the impression it 
must have made on my childish brain that, 
when I open the big volume of pictures 
of which my life is made up, I can still 
discern the smallest and most insignificant 
details of the scene.’ 

“Thus speaking, we returned to the smok- 
ing-room. While enjoying another most 
excellent cigar, the King suddenly said to me, 
in the midst of a conversation on the ancient 
and modern masters, ‘I suppose you know 
the Wallace collection?’ ‘But too well, 
sir. Alas! to think of that marvellous col- 
lection of English and French masters- 
which seemed reserved for Paris—as being 
in London is for me a source of inexpressible 
chagrin. When I remember that this came 
about because some imbecile French official 
refused Sir Richard Wallace an honorary 
distinction which he coveted, my rage knows 
no bounds.’ When he saw how indignant I 
was, the King burst out laughing. ‘Come, 
now, M. Bonnat, don’t get too angry, but 
shake hands once more. It is just upon one 
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o'clock, and high time you took the rest you 
have so well merited to-day.’ 

“When the servant charged with the duty 
of looking after me had taken me back to 
my room he asked me at what hour I wished 
to be awakened. ‘At eight o’clock,’ I told 
him. I was still in the land of dreams the 
next morning when I heard under my window 
some slow and plaintive notes which, in this 
old feudal palace, brought back to my 
memory vague reminiscences of Tristan and 
Yseult. Still only semi-conscious, I ran to 
the window and perceived a stalwart Scotch 
soldier gravely blowing into the wooden 
mouthpiece of his bagpipes. All Walter Scott 
rushed again into my brain, and I believe it 
would have taken very little to make me 
renounce every idea of returning to London 
and take train instead for the ancient city of 
Edinburgh. Count Seckendorf, however, was 
already knocking at my door, offering to act as 
my cicerone through the Castle. Together we 
traversed the long corridor that goes right 
round the interior, and, like the rooms, 
is covered with pictures. In the library, 
to which I was at last introduced, Mr. 
Holmes did me the honour of his charge, 
and I was able to gloat to my heart’s 
content over the Holbeins. ‘Two days later 
Count Seckendorf made an appointment to 
meet me at Buckingham Palace, and here 
again I was entranced by my visit. On his 
own personal initiative the King has had all} 
the pictures arranged in such a manner that 
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each work is placed in the light best suited 
to it, and so is seen to full advantage. Every- 
thing has been carried out so perfectly as 
to alone furnish a proof that the English 
Sovereign is a true connoisseur who loves 
painting for painting’s sake.” 

Six different Presidents of the Republic, 
beginning with Thiers and ending with Loubet, 
have sat to Bonnat for their portraits, but it 
is of the first-named alone, long since an 
historical figure, that he will consent to speak. 
Overtures for painting the portrait of Thiers 
were made to Bonnat through the intermediary 
of the Duchess Colonna, who took occasion 
to warn the artist that Mme. Thiers was 
a woman with strongly developed personal 
ideas on all matters artistic. “ Mlle. Jacque- 
mart, who painted the President, was half 
worried to death by her,” said the Duchess, 
by way of consolation. 

Nor was Thiers himself an easy person 
to deal with. The little man had strongly- 
developed personal ideas on every subject 
under the sun. Is it not recorded that, 
when crossing the Channel for the first 
time, while his companions were all writh- 
ing below in the throes of mal de mer, 
Thiers was on the bridge, expostulating with 
the astounded English captain on the way 
the steamer was being navigated? One of 
Thiers’s greatest fads, however, was on the 
subject of temperature. Unless the mercury 
in the thermometer marked precisely sixty- 
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five degrees, he 
was the most 
wretched of mor- 
tals. At sixty-six 
degrees he became 
apoplectic; at 
sixty-four degrees 
his blood con- 
gealed. After a 
brief trial in Bon- 
nat’s studio, it was 
clear that some 
other arrangement 
was necessary. 
Painter and model 
agreed that it 
would be best to 
transfer the sit- 
tings to a room, 
to be set apart for 
the purpose, in 
Thiers’s own 
house. Remem- 
bering the warning 
he had_ received, 
Bonnat stipulated 
that during the progress of the work nobody 
was to be allowed to enter the room on any 
pretext whatever without his consent. 

Hardly had the painter settled down to his 
easel before the door of the room was opened. 
“Mme. Thiers,” piped the President, in 
his shrill voice, “go away.” “But, my 
dear——” “If I want anything I will ring.” 
“ But, my dear “Once for all, Mme. 
Thiers, I beg you to leave us alone.” 

The door shut with a sharp click, and the 
interrupted séance was resumed. In about an 
hour’s time, however, Bonnat’s ears again 
detected a fumbling sound behind him, and, 
turning round, he saw another door this time 
Opening very quietly and softly, followed by 
the intrusion of a venerable white head. On 
this occasion Thiers became almost convulsed 
with rage. “For the last time, Mme. 
Thiers,” he shrieked, “I order you to go 
away, or I will thrash you !” 

Once more the door shut with a bang, but 
not before Bonnat had time to read in the 
lady’s eyes an expression that would have 
made a less nervous man very uneasy. 
Thiers himself had a violent fit of laughing. 
“Suppose I had thrashed her!” he said, when 
he recovered his equanimity, “what a 
beautiful story the papers could have made 
out of it, eh? Can’t you fancy you are 
reading that righteously indignant article in 
the Figaro, which, as it is, always refers to 
me as ‘that sinister old scoundrel’? ” 
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When the picture was finished Thiers 
summoned the Director of Fine Arts to look 
at it. “A masterpiece—fit for a museum !” 
was that functionary’s immediate verdict. 
Without losing an instant Thiers rang the 
bell. “Ask Mme. Thiers to be good enough 
to come here,” he told the footman who 
appeared. His wife no sooner entered the 
room than Thiers ran towards her, and 
drawing her in front of the canvas, without 
giving her time to open her mouth, com- 
menced a voluble 
panegyric on the 
qualities of the 
work. ‘“ Here is 
the Director of 
Fine Arts, Mme. 
Thiers,’ he 
wound up; “the 
very highest 
authority on 
painting we pos- 
sess in France. 
Do you know 
what his opinion 
is, Mme. Thiers ? 
He declares that 
this portrait by 
Bonnat is one of 
the marvels of the 
modern school— 
a chef-d’euvre, 
fit only for a 
museum. ‘Those 
are his very 
words. Congratu- 
late M. Bonnat ; 
thank him for us 
both!” There 
was no help for 
it, for what was 
the value of 
Mme. Thiers’s 
opinion com- 
pared to that of 
the Director of 
Fine Arts ? 

It was a proud day in the artist’s life when 
he painted the portrait of Victor Hugo, one 
of the gods of his earliest years. Englishmen 
can hardly realize the exalted position Hugo 
occupied in the eyes of his countrymen. If 
they imagine what they themselves would 
think of a Sh-k=2speare, Hampden, Scott, and 
[ckens w:'> a dash of Tennyson and Milton 
comoined in the same individual, they will 
get some ic.a of how Frenchmen regarded 

Victor Hugo himself 


their greatest poet. 
accepted this homage as his due, and 
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knew how to act the part of a semi- 
divinity to perfection. Of this Bonnat was 
destined to witness a notable proof. Shortly 
after Hugo’s portrait was begun Lesseps 
called upon Bonnat and, though informed 
that the master of the house was occupied, 
would take no denial. When the painter, 
who had come out of the studio, explained 
to the great engineer who the model was, 
“ Le Grand Frangais,” as Lesseps was termed, 
at once expressed the desire to pay his 
respects to the 
poet. Bonnat’s 
remonstrances 
were of no avail, 
and the end of 
the matter was 
that the construc- 
tor of the Suez 
Canal entered the 
studio and found 
himself face to 


face with the 
author of “ Les 
Misérables,” who 


was in the well- 
known Olympian 
attitude. Lesseps 
showered compli- 
ments on the 
great man, who 
hardly deigned to 
take any notice 
of them, and, in- 
deed, behaved in 
a manner that, 
had he been an 
ordinary mortal, 
would have been 
termed _ grossly 
impertinent. 
Bonnat, on pins 
and needles all 
the time, at last 
managed to get 
Lesseps away, 
and then re- 
sumed the portrait. The painters mind, 
naturally, was running on the strange scene 
he had just witnessed, for which he could 
not account. “I wonder what posterity will 
think of Lesseps?” he at last said, with 
a view to drawing Victor Hugo out. 
“ Posterity,” answered Hugo, to Bonnat’s pro- 
found astonishment, “will declare that Lesseps 
was not merely a remarkable man, but that 
he was one of the two or three real bene- 
factors of humanity.” After a moment’s pause 
Bonnat alluded to the supposed relationship 
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between Lesseps and the Emperor, through 
the family of the Empress Eugénie. “ Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps,” burst forth the oracle, 
“has no relations. His only ancestors are 
Galileo and Christopher Columbus.” Little 
wonder if Bonnat was sorely puzzled. When 
trying subsequently to account for Victor 
Hugo’s attitude on this occasion, the only 
explanation he could hit upon was that the 
poet desired to emphasize the superiority 
of the thinker over the man of action, such 
as Lesseps pri- 
marily was. 
There would 
appear to be 
some special 
virtue in painting 
that keeps its 
devotees youth- 
ful, both men- 
tally and physi- 
cally. Bonnat, 
though a good 
deal over seventy, 
is, like so many 
of his colleagues 
in similar case, 
the very antithesis 
of all that one 
generally associ- 
ates with ad- 
vanced years. In 
his outward ap- 
pearance there is 
little to denote 
the artist. He is 
always carefully 
attired, and at 
first sight you 
would rather take 
him for some 
keen business 
man, always on 
the alert to snatch an advantage. It is only 
when he looks straight at you with those 
bright black eyes of his, that seem to pierce 
you through and through, that you perceive 
he is really the man of his works—works that 
are surely destined to endure, for there is a 
vigour and solidity about everything he does 
that seems to bid defiance to time. When he 
painted his picture of Christ on the Cross for 
the Paris Courts of Justice, some twenty years 
or so ago, a celebrated critic of the day re- 
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marked that, if ever the menace to remove all 
religious emblems from the courts were put 
in force by the anti-Clerical party, the hands 
of the spoilers would fall powerless at sight 
of this masterpiece. In spite of this prophecy, 
however, the picture, as the reader is aware, 
has been taken away with the others by the 
present French Government, which considers, 
as the English Government has always done, 
that the administration of justice is essen- 
tially a civil, and not a religious, function. 

Bonnat has 
amassed con- 
siderable wealth, 
as the fine house 
he possesses a 
few steps from 
the Champs Ely- 
sées in Paris 
amply _ testifies. 
For his portraits 
he has always 
received very 
large fees, but it 
is by no means 
on his portraits 
alone that his 
fame rests. He 
is himself a de- 
voted collector 
of choice works 
of art, and has 
presented his 
native town of 
Bayonne, close 
to the Spanish 
frontier, with a 
wonderful collec- 
tion of old mas- 
ters. Bayonne, 
when he was a 
youth, gave him 
a yearly allow 
ance of sixty pounds, that he might have a 
chance of proving his talent to the world, and 
he has since requited this debt a thousand 
times over by founding in Bayonne the Musée 
Bonnat, which will long serve to keep his 
name green. Like everybody who succeeds, 
Bonnat has bitter detractors; but all such 
would do well to give Bayonne a wide berth, 
for the Southerners are hot-blooded and 
staunch believers ir the man who has done 
them honour. 
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ERTIE FORTESCUE. was 
twenty-three. He . weighed 
twelve stone, was rather. fatter 
than he should have _ been, 
and wore an eye-glass. His 
father was good to him, his 
mother spoiled him, he had not been toa 
public school, and had never had a thrash- 
ing in his life. He believed in himself, in 
clothes and money, and imagined he was 
born to rule men. He was trying. It was 
for the first time, in the steamship //grim, of 
six thousand tons register, owners Fortescue 
and Son, of Liverpool, bound from New 
Orleans to Table Bay with a cargo of mules 
and horses for the British Government—and 
Bertie was the Son. The Pilgrim was three 
days out from the mixed mouths of the 
Mississippi, and already there was the deuce 
to pay and no pitch hot. 

“Trouble! Didn’t I smell trouble like a 
gasworks ?” said Bob Wadd. “It stuck 
out a foot while we was lyin’ at the Picayune 
Tier. And just as soon.as I heerd old 
Fortescue was took sick and that dear Bertie 
was goin’ to come with us to manage these 
blighted ’orse-keepers, I knowed cyclones 
would be nothing to the ructions that was in 
sight. ’Owsever, ’ere we are, out to sea, and 
the skipper and mates dunno where they are 
with this pretty crowd of ’orse-keepers, and 
dear young Bertie walkin’ about among ’em 


with his revolver out and his eyes starin’ and 
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There’s 


delicate language to ‘em. 
trouble abroad on the lee-bow, and hany 
moment there may be bloodshed.” 

For once a fore-mast growler hit the situa- 


usin’ 


tion off toa T. And no one else did, except 
some of the mixed gathering who had 
shipped in the Pilgrim, one to every seven- 
teen horses, to look after them on the way to 
the war. 


“It’s almost peaceful now,” said the 
skipper ; “it was a great and blessed relief 
to send the carpenters ashore. Their 


hammering drove me mad. How are you 
getting along with the horse-keepers, Mr. 
Fortescue ?” 

The owner’s son nodded drily. 

“T’ve got em to rights,” he said; “they see 
already they can’t impose on me. I let ’em 
see right off that I carried a revolver and 
meant to stand no nonsense. With men of 
their class it’s no use being soft sawdery, is 
it?” 

Old Scantlebury might be soft, but he was 
not quite a fool or without experience. 

“T wouldn’t be “o hard on ’em, Mr. 
Fortescue,” he said, anxiously; “they’re a 
very tough lot.” 

“T’ll show ’em I’m tougher,” said Bertie, 
firmly, as he stuck his eye-glass in his eye. 
“They'll not impose on me. They respect 
me already. I can see it.” 

The holy gang that respected him were 
shrieking for’ard at that very moment over 
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Mr. Herbert Fortescue, of Messrs. Fortescue 
and Son. For as it happened there were 
several humorists among them as well as 
several that ought to have been hanged, and 
the jokers leavened the whole lump, so that 
there was peace at present, if the row was to 
come later. 

“ Lord !” said Arizona Bill, “ did you ever 
see such a thing as thishyer Fortescue ? ” 

“T should smile,” replied a man from 
Michigan, “by the holy Mackinaw, he’s a 
daisy. Fortescue! What’ll we call him, 
boys ?” 

“Oh, call him Bertie; that’s his name, 
too,” cried someone from British Columbia. 
“The next time he gives me taffy I'll say, 
‘Dry up, Bertie !’” 

Arizonj grinned. 

“ Boys, it’s Bertie all the time. Did you 
pipe his gun? That elegant dude with a 
gun! Bought it for us, boys. And his 
voice, too. ‘Hee’ar, men, pawss this—aw— 
rope throo this—aw—thing—aw!’ Oh, he 
makes me sick! Does he know a horse 
from a mewel? Oh, ain’t he tender, and so 
green and juicy! But that thing, and a gun, 
is what fetches me every time. He'll shorely 
be pullin’ it down on one of us, onless one 
of these mustangs kindly plants his heels in 
his stomach and lays him out.” 

There were plenty of mustangs equal to 
the job if they hadn’t been moored so close. 
For the /ilgrim’s twelve hundred mixed 
rakings and scrapings of Texas included many 
able equine gymnasts, many supremely skilled 
kickers, many that looked for someone to 
bite, as if, indeed, all flesh were grass. 

But if the horses were mixed brutes, the 
men that looked after them were no less a 
marvellous collection of terrible uniques. 
Old Bob Wadd reckoned them up. 

“'There’s Texans ‘ere, and some from 
Arizona, and half-a-dozen Mexicans, and 
three real Dutchmen, and two Danes, and a 
Finn, and some real Spaniards, and a one- 
eyed blackguard from Vennyzweela, and 
seven nigs, and a bally Kanaka, and several 
English, and three Irish, and two Kanucks, 
and three Canadian Frenchmen. ‘That’s all 
I've marked off, but bimeby I expects a 
Greek and a Rooshian and a Prooshian and 
a Turk and a Chinaman will turn up. Oh, 
they’ve the prettiest lot of unhung pirates I 
ever see on board a ship or on a wharf. And 


dear, dear Bertie ’as the management of ’em ! 
Shipmates, mark my words: you'll ’ave a tale 
to pitch when you ’ops ashore out of this 
horse-packet 
curlin’ tongs. 


as’'ll curl ‘air equal to any 
The first time it blows and 
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the ’orses begin to kick and peg out, Bertie 
and these shinin’ gems out of the jool-case 
they calls Noo Orl’ans will be ‘aving awful 
argumentseon the main-deck. I smells 
trouble afar off, like as I said afore, as from 
a gasworks or a candle factory.” 

The two mates said the same. They said 
it to themselves. They said it to the “old 
man.”- The first mate groaned to the second 
greaser, and even to the third. 

“Forder, I opine there will be serious 
difficulties yet between this young Fortescue 
and these horse-keepers.” 

Mr. White always “opined”; it was as 
favourite a word with him as “exploit” is 
with a Socialist orator, or as “transpire ” is 
with a third-rate journalist. 

“TI opine there will be serious difficulty,” 
repeated the chief. 

“Would you mind, sir, if I told you my 
opinion of Mr. Fortescue?” asked the 
second. 

“ Not in the least,” said Mr. White. 

“Then I think he’s the biggest ass I ever 
set eyes on,” said the disgusted Forder, “and 
I hope some of that bally gang will take away 
that glass eye of his and his revolver and 
throw ’em both overboard.” 

“T opine it would do him good,” said Mr. 
White, pensively. 

“T’m jolly well sure it would, sir,” said 
Forder. “I could have put up with old Mr. 
Fortescue—though I never knew any good 
come from havin’ owners on board—but his 
son and heir gives me the hump. It’s bad 
enough havin’ a cargo of horses, and worse 
havin’ these pit-scrapin’s to tend ’em ; but 
Mr. Bertie makes me tired.” 

When there is trouble in a ship there’s 
trouble for all hands. And trouble was 
certainly breezing up to windward, because 
the Pilgrim struck in on the southern edge 
of a cyclonic disturbance coming up from the 
eastward on its way north-west, and the 
westerly gale that played with them made 
matters extremely lively for everyone. It 
was the purest misfortune for all on board 
the Pilgrim that Bertie was not sick, though 
he had never been in bad weather before. 
It increased—what stood in no need of any 
increase—his good opinion of himself. He 
swaggered as if he were an old salt and had 
been pickled in the year of Trafalgar. 

* All these brutes forward are sick, Captain 
Scantlebury,” said Bertie, haughtily. “‘ They 
are a lot of useless scum—aw! Those that 
aren’t ill don’t know a horse from a mule, 
and those that know a mule from a horse are 
too ill to know themselves from a bale of hay.” 
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“ Don’t be too hard on ’em, sir,” urged the 
old skipper. “This won’t last long, and 
when they get over bein’ sick they'll be all 
right.” 

“If I was as soft—aw—as you want me to 
be,” said Bertie, “ they’d walk over the lot of 
us. I’ve just booted three to work, and I'll 
boot the rest in about three minutes, or I’ll 
know the reason why, confound them !” 

He went forward along the main-deck and 
interviewed some of his men. Among them 


he interviewed one Arizona Bill, who was in 
a state of collapse to which he had long been 
As he explained later, sea-sick- 
the 


a stranger. 

ness was an 
results of drink 
combined with 
cholera and a 
few other very 
fatal diseases, 
and it took all 
the _ stiffening 
out of a man. 

“Get up 
and go to 
work,” said 
Bertie, piti- 
lessly. 

“Not much,” 
said poor Ari- 
zona. ‘*I’m 
dyin’. Oh!” 

He said 
“Oh!” several 
times. 

“Get up, or 
I'll kick thun- 
der out of 
you,” said 
Bertie. 

Even in col- 
lapse a gleam 
came in Ari- 
zona’s eye. 

“Don’t you 
kick me, Ber- 
tie, or I'll kill 
you when I’m 
well,” he said. 

And Forder came along just in time to 
prevent Bertie doing what he said. Forder 
grabbed him by the arm. 

“You don’t know’ what you’re aimin’ at, 
sir,” said Forder. “Do you reckon they'll 
be sick the whole passage, Mr. Fortescue ? 
If you want to kick anyone, go and pick a 
Dutchman.” 

Bertie wrenched his arm loose. 

“Confound you, sir; let go my arm. 


illness which resembled 












“ FORDER GRABBED HIM BY THE ARM.” 
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What the deuce do you mean by interfering 
with me, sir? I'll sack you in Cape Town 


the very moment we get there. He—he 
called me Bertie !” 

“Sack be hanged,” said Forder. “ And 
did he call you Bertie? Well, you are 


Bertie, aren’t you? But you're green, too, 
or you wouldn’t threaten to boot an American 
of that sort.” 

“You don’t know who you're talking to,” 
said Bertie, furiously. “For two pins I'd 
knock you down.” 

Forder walked for’ard. 

“ Oh, go to bed!” he said, contemptuously. 

His watch below that night was from eight 
to twelve, and he took the 
chance of seeing Arizona 
Bill, who had now ceased 
to say “Oh!” and _ was 
saying “Ah!” with a sense 
of deep relief as he lay on 
a hay bale, and wondered 
what folly had brought him 
to sea when there was so 
much solid 
prairie in Ari- 
zona. 

“How are 
you makin’ it?” 
asked Forder. 





Arizona 
_ sighed. 
“Why, _ sir, 


I’m of opinion 
I sha’n’t actuly 
die this time. 
But I’vea 
mighty strange 
feelin’ of a 
void within 
that I’ve no 
rek’lection of 
experiencin’ 


since I was 
three days 
without hash 


in the neigh- 
bourhood _ of 
the Californian 
mountings. Thishyer sea-sick business is a 
terror, and some new to me. I’d admire to 
see my enemies takin’ a hand in the game 
while I stood out.” 

“To-morrow you'll be as fit asa fiddle,” 
said Forder; “it'll do you good—scrape out 
your limbers, so to speak.” 

Arizona shook his tousled head. 

“Well, sir, I'd ruther be done good to 
more gently, for if thishyer’s a cure for indi- 
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gestion, as the cook reckons, it should be a 
root cure and no fatal error. And now I 
rek’lects it was you as stopped that boy Bertie 
from doin’ suthin’ he’d ha’ bin mighty sorry 
for! Sir, I thank you! I was mighty sick 
at that moment, and I felt near my latter end, 
and was helpless as a babe.” 

Forder grinned. 

“Excuse my smilin’, partener,” he said, 
“but somehow I can’t help it when I think 
of people bein’ sea-sick.” 

Arizona sighed. 

“Grin, my son; I ain’t complainin’. It 
makes me smile to see a tenderfoot tackle a 
buckin’ horse. I reckon I’m a tenderfoot 
at sea.” 

“But about this Mr. Fortescue?” said 
Forder. “I want to know what the trouble 
will be?” 

Arizona Bill looked exceedingly disagree- 
able. He would have impressed a member 
of the Peace Society very unfavourably. 

“ Bertie’s goin’ to die, I reckon,” he said, 
simply. “He cayn’t survive long, if my 
opinion is worth accent. He kicked 
three of the boys, though one don’t 
count, bein’ a Dutchman, and he 
used language which the Governor 
of no State could pardon to Ben 
Wilkins.” 

Forder nodded. 

“Young ass,” he said; “but, 
Arizona, let him down light. If 
anyone shoots him he'll be hung. 
This is a British ship, and he'll be 
tried at Cape Town.” 

“If he fell overboard,” said 
Arizona, “ there’s seventy of us 
here to try. He don’t know what 
dynamite he’s monkeyin’ with.” 

“That’s so,” said Forder; “he 
don’t know and might be taught. 
You're the top dog in this crowd, 
ain’t you ?” 

“I might _ be,” 
cautiously. 

“And you'd oblige me if 
could ?” 

“I would; you’re a white man,” 
said Arizona, “even if you are an 
Englishman.” 

Forder, who thoroughly under- 
stood the Western attitude towards 


said Arizona, 


you 


Englishmen, took no notice of the 
last part of Arizona’s declaration. 
“Then treat him like the baby 
that he is.” 
“Eh, what? Smack him, for in- 
stance?” said Arizona, eagerly. 


“ THEY 
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“ Anything you like except kill him, my 

son.” 
“T see,” said Arizona. 

from him, and so on.” 

“I’m givin’ no advice,” replied Forder. 

“That’s all hunky. I tumble to the 
racket,” said Arizona. ‘I reckons he sets a 
high value on that glass eye of his, eh ?” 

“Tt looks like it,” said Forder. 

“We'll kapsuailla it, as B.C. Bob says, 
and give it to the Major. He let on he’d 
worn ’em once. He wuz in your British 
Army, and now he’s the toughest hoodoo on 
board.” 

“ Oh, give it the Major, then,” said Forder, 
and he went off. 

He met Bertie on the main-deck and they 
passed as if they were strangers in the 
Strand. 

“ Oh, go to bed!” said Forder to himself. 
But he knew he had done a good deed. 

“ Haw—bumptious ass—haw,” said Bertie, 
who had no notion how grateful he ought to 
be. He didn’t know for several days, and 


“Take his gun 
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the reason of his remaining ignorant was the 
comic spirit that endures in man in all the 
strange places of the world and sea, and 
makes laughter flourish on the barrenest soil. 

There were twelve hundred horses and 
‘mules on board, and, though they were 
packed a bit over-closely, there was plenty of 
ventilation, and at least half the men in 
charge knewa horse from a harmonium. As 
the men who knew were naturally the bosses 
by birth and education, having been mostly 
born in Texas and educated on the prairie, 
the unlearned learnt because they had to. 
It was not an unhappy ship for the horses, 
even though Bertie knew as much about 
them as he did about men. What was due 
to Arizona and Ben Wilkins and half-a-dozen 
others he put down to himself. And he was 
much surprised at the peculiar change which 
came over the whole horse crowd as soon as 
they ran into good weather and went along 
on an even keel. For the first ten days 
everyone had been sick and sorry and savage, 
and now the main-deck and the ’tween-decks 
fairly rang with laughter. 

“‘Aw—they’ve come to their bearings,” said 
Bertie, who liked sea terms, which he some- 
times used quite accurately. “I think, 
Captain Scantlebury, that the men are very 
amenable after all; my severity—aw—with 
them when they were complaining of sea- 
sickness did them good. That fellow they 
call Arizona Bill has a very good idea of 
handling horses, and I can ‘see he now 
thoroughly understands that I am not to 
be scared or imposed upon.” 

But after their supper the worst gang 
of them all was gathered on the fore-hatch 
on the orlop deck, and they made the horses, 
who twisted their necks round to see what 
was going on, wonder more than ever what 
strange animals men were. Arizona lay on 
the hatch, and with him was Ben Wilkins. 
The Major, who indeed had been an officer 
in a crack cavalry regiment, chewed tobacco 
while resting against the coamings. Seth 
Evans and Missouri Jack were among the 
crowd. So were the Mexicans, though they 
sat aloof. Manuel, the one-eyed blackguard 
from Venezuela, was there too. And in the 
background were the Dutchmen, who in- 
cluded real Hollanders, Danes, a Swede 
named Hans, and a Finn known as Tubby 
when he was called anything. A dozen 
lanterns cast a glimmering and unequal light 
on this party in Tophet. Arizona had the 
floor, so to speak. He was very fluent. 

“ Boys,” said Arizona, “air we all in this?” 

“To bee sure,” said Ben Wilkins. “The 
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man that ain’t goes out with the muck next 
mucking-out, if I’m any authority on the 
doings in this ole packet.” 

“Don’t discourage any of us,” said 
Arizona. “Ben, you're too fiery. I’ve 
known men that’d die sooner than be en- 
couraged your way. Your talk inspires a 
sperrit of rebellion in the brave. Let us 
confine ourselves to the programme, which is 
entitled as a drayma, ‘The Takin’ Down of 
Bertie.’ Bertie, boys, is the boss. I am 
talkin’-—aw—about dear Bertie—aw—who 
walks round with a new silvery gun, a forty- 
five frontier pistol, in his nice clean hands, 
in order to reduce this unholy crowd to a 
proper sense o’ their subordination. Who 
is it carries a nice new gun, boys ?” 

“ Bertie carries a nice new gun,” said the 
crowd, shrieking with laughter. 

“ Bertie’s paw owns thishyer horse-packet, 
and is some sick in Noo Orl’ans right now,” 
went on Arizona ; “ but if his son, who’ll own 
this Pilgrim when he paysses in his checks, 
was to be filled up with lead, the ole man 
would be some disgruntled. Who's sick paw 
would be some disgruntled if Bertie was to 
stop lead, boys?” 

“ Bertie’s paw would be some disgruntled,” 
answered the crowd. 

“ Does we, the kind and peaceful crowd 
that looks after horses, need guns to subdue 
our bloodthirsty instinks?” asked Arizona. 
“Far from it, boys. We come from the calm 
prairies of Texas and sunny Arizona, where 
peace flourishes for ever and n man dies 
without askin’ for death, except in some fatal 
instances that may be looked on as accidents. 
We are all sorts here—Texans, Arizonians, 
Californians, Henglishmen, Kanucks, Mexi- 
canos—but all serenely devoted to the cause 
of peace. Who’s the disturbing influence 
here, waltzing round with a gun, boys?” 

“ Bertie is,” said the crowd, unanimously. 

“Who is it that says ‘aw’ to freeborn 
citizens of the United States, to men from 
Chihuahua, to down-trodden subjects of the 
King of England and the Emperor of 
Prussia ?” 

* Bertie does,” affirmed the crowd. 

“ And looks at sons of the prairie and the 
mountain through a piece of glass, which the 
Major here discarded years ago? Who does 
that ?” 

And the crowd said that “dear Bertie 
did.” 

“T calls all free men, with a clarion voice, 
to say nothin’ of a bugle, to rise and put him 
down,” said Arizona. “We can endure 
much, and can endure it long. But the 
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worm turns at last, and dear Bertie is 
doomed. Boys, who is doomed ?” 

“Dear Bertie!” said the crowd. 
Bertie is doomed!” 

“He is doomed to have his gun taken 
from him, and his eyeglass, if the Major 
won't have it, shall be destroyed by the heel 
of freedom. Boys, I have done.” 

“Bully for you,” said the Major; “I'll 
take the eye glass.” 

And the ingenious orator went on deck 
with his fellow-conspirators to take the 
evening air. 

“T’ve a notion,” said Arizona, when he 
was through his second pipe—“ I’ve a notion 
as it'll be best to decorate Bertie for his 
doin’s hyar.” 

“I'd decorate him with a bowie, but for 
your sayin’ you'll regard it as a favour if I 
don’t,” said Ben Wilkins. 

“ You're ever too ready with the knife, my 
son,” said Arizona, “‘ but if you'll stand aside 
with me I'll furnish your barren and unin- 
ventive genius with a harmless job for your 
weapon that you keepin your boot which 
will amuse Bertie worse than wounds. Let’s 
climb up on what these gentlemen from the 
fiery depths calls the fiddley deck, and I'll 
breathe an elegant scheme into your star- 
board earhole, which is ship’s palaver for 
right ear.” 

They climbed up, and presently Ben 
clambered down and went hunting for a 
piece of board. 

“ Ter-morrer is the fatal day,” said Arizona. 
“ Jokin’ will be the death of me. But, oh, 
dear Bertie would almost make Seth Graves 
smile ; and as for me, who was born with a 
rich endowment of fun, I kin no more keep 
off of him than a bear from honey.” 

The whole ship’s company was down on 
Bertie. 

Everything went on wheels next day, and 
Bertie walked round quite unconscious of 
his doom., He went his rounds, and at 
half-past eight was down on the orlop-deck, 
which was so badly lighted with electric light 
that the men supplemented the electricity 
with lanterns. Though there were fewer 
horses there than on the ’tween-decks or the 
main-deck, there were more men down on 
the orlop-deck than on any other. And they 
were obviously much amused at something. 
What it was the owner’s son did not know, 
till he came right forward on the starboard 
side, having begun for’ard on the port side 
and walked aft. He found quite a gathering 
on the fore-hatch of No. 1 hold. A lot were 


“ Dear 


sitting and the rest standing about in two 
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with Ben and Arizona in the 


groups, 
midst. 

“Good-night, Bertie,” said someone from 
the background. 

“Who said that?” asked Bertie. 
turned to Arizona. “ Was it you?” 

“No, Bertie,” said Arizona, “it warn’t me, 
dear; I wouldn’t think of takin’ such a 
liberty with so fine a lookin’ young man. 
Was it you, Ben?” 

Ben shook his head. 

“Not me, Bill. Would I call a nice 
young boy like him by such a_ horrid, 
insultin’ name? No, it warn’t me that 
called him Bertie.” 

Bertie gasped :— 

“ H’m !—h’m !——” 

And the crowd said :— 

“ Aw !|—aw !” 

And then the young fellow, who certainly 
did not lack courage, made a bolt for the 
biggest gang and naturally caught the slowest 
of the lot, who was a very harmless Dutch- 
man. He knocked him down and pulled 
out his gun. There was a dead silence for 
a moment, and then Arizona stepped up to 
him. 

“What are you producin’ that very fine 
weepon for?” he asked. 

And Bertie roared :— 

“ This is mutiny, mutiny !” 

“Don’t get excited, sir,” said Arizona ; 
“don’t get flighty or flurried. With a tough 
and horrid crowd like this always keep cool. 
We wants to know unanimous what your 
purpose is in wearin’ that weepon and pullin’ 
it out and flourishin’ it permiscus? For 
we're very peaceful, and worships peace and 
hates to die.” 

“Go—go to the deuce!” 
“Confound you, let me pass.” 

For now there were at least thirty men 
round him, and some of the stokers who 
were off duty stood in the background roar- 
ing with laughter. 

“‘ Make him hand over his gun, Bill,” said 
Ben, edging closer. 

“* We'd like to look at it to see if it’s a real 
gun, sir,” said Arizona, with a very taking air 
of simplicity. “Some of us reckons it’s real 
and some says your dad heeled you with a 
wooden one to scare a timid lot of boys from 
Arizona and Texas and Louisiana. Please 
let us look at it, sir.” 

“Do, dear Bertie,” said the rest. And 
what happened then no one quite knew. 
Some said Bertie meant to shoot, some said 
he made a break for the 6row—which was 
the horse-gangway at the main-hatch—and 


He 


said Bertie. 
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““WHAT ARE YOU PRODUCIN’ THAT VERY FINE WEEPON FOR?” 
. 


some say that Ben grabbed him. For about 
ten seconds there was a rough-and-tumble 
on the fore-hatch, in which three lanterns 
were finally demolished, and then from the 
rumpus there emerged a pale and desperate 
3ertie, without a gun, in the grip of Ben, 
Arizona, and the silent Seth Graves. Jack 
from Missouri had the gun. 

“ Boys, the verdict of this expert is that 
this is a real gun,” said Jack, “a real forty- 
five frontier pistol, loaded with real cartridges. 
And if you pulls the trigger hard it’s likely 
to go off.” 

“There, dear Bertie, see what you’ve been 
monkeyin’ with,” said Arizona. “ Mizzoura 
knows a gun well. You might have killed 
one of us poor boys, mostly orphans, too, 
owin’ to similar accidents happenin’ to our 
paws.” 

But the speechless son of the owner found 
his tongue. 

“Let me go! I'll kill some of 
What do you mean, confound you ?” 


you. 


OF THE 
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He struggled frantic- 
ally, but found his 
struggles entirely vain. 
For Seth Graves had 
him from behind in a 
clutch that it would 
have taken a small and 
healthy grizzly bear to 
get free of. 


“Till tell you what 
we mean,” said Ben, 
dusting himself care- 


fully. “We mean to 
give you some healthy 


advice. Mebbe you 
remember kickin’ this 
child in the ribs when 


he was sick ?” 

“ And me,” said Seth, 
who spoke for the first 
and last time. 

“ And you let on that 


you would kick me, 
boy,” said Arizona, 
“and nothin’ but the 


second officer interferin’ 
saved you from it. Now 
we're goin’ to investigate 
your case and decide 
what kind of immejit 
death will be joodishal. 
Boys, put a bale on 
the fore-hatch, and I'll 


appint myself judge 
with a view to strict 
impartiality, for if I 


don’t Ben Wilkins will, and he cayn’t be 
impartial, as he said las’ night he’d decided 
to hang the prisoner if he was app’inted 
judge.” 

He climbed on the bale. 

“‘ Boys, the Court is now sittin’. No one 
that the prisoner hez kicked can be on the 
jury. Them ez he hez pulled his gun on 
ain’t disqualified, or there would be no panel. 
Bein’ sworn at ain’t no _ disqualification 
neither.” 

The jury was formed after several bitter 
quarrels. It was composed of a Louisiana 
man called Buckeye Joe, a Canadian French- 
man known as French Pete, a young Cali- 
fornian originally from Mendocino County 
but later from the San Francisco House of 
Correction, a Finn, a Dutchman from 
Amsterdam, an Englishman who had been 
born at sea and brought up in Australia ; 
the Major, who in the struggle had: annexed 
Bertie’s eye-glass and was now wearing it, 
with the curious effect of making him look 
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almost like a gentleman again ; and several 
others who came from countries between 
Patagonia and Hudson’s Bay. 

“Our verdict is ‘Guilty,’” 
man, Buckeye. 

“Don’t be previous,” said Arizona. “He 
is guilty, of course ; we all know that, but 
we've got to act im- 
partial and hear some 


said the fore- 
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without editing it. One-eye said he hadn’t 
killed Bertie because he was too sick to do 
it. He addressed the Mexicans on the jury 
with much fervour, and, though reproved by 
Bill, did not cease his oration till Ben, who 
was jealous, pulled him down. 

A Dutchman spoke afterwards, but did not 
meet with great sym- 
pathy from the judge. 





evidence. And I’ve to 
sum up. You look 
out for my summing 
up, Bertie. It'll make | 
you squirm, or I’m no 
true- born impartial 
citizen of the United | 
States. Ben, take the 
stand and lay your 
complaint against this | 
bobtail burro.” 

The helpless prisoner 
shook his head feebly. 
He was entirely done 
for and seriously 
alarmed ; there wasn’t 
a kick left in him; 
Seth Graves’s job was 
now a sinecure, and he 
let him go. 

“This lop-eared 
leper kicked me,” said 
Ben Wilkins, who had 
been adding to his 
already extensive voca- 
bulary of picturesque 
abuse by  consorting 
with the stokers. “He 
said, ‘Get up, you lazy, 
loafin’ scum-pot and do 
your dooty,’ and with 
that he booted me in 
the ribs. If I was on the jury I'd bawl 
for death. And it’s only because you asked 
me to let him off, Arizona, that I didn’t slay 
him when I could stand. Boys, your verdict, 
if just, will be ‘ death’.” 

This was irregular, and Arizona said so. 

“You ain’t addressin’ the jury, Ben,” said 
the judge. “You've no call to, either. I'll 
do that. You can stand down.” 

“T haven’t hardly cleared my throat to 
begin with,” urged Ben. “I’ve a deal more 
to say—oh, a deal more.” 

“Oh, dry up,” said Arizona. “ Who's 
running this court, you or me? Where’s the 
one-eyed galoot from Caracas ?” 

The one-eyed galoot from Caracas testified 
to having been smitten on the side of his 
head by Bertie. Bill translated the evidence 
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“Cut it short,” said 
Bill; “a Dutchman 
don’t count anyhow, 
hardly more’n a nigger.” 

This was rather hard 
on three “coons ” grin- 
ning in the _ back- 
ground and lighting up 
the darkness with their 
teeth. However, Dutch- 
men and negroes are 
never really trouble- 
some unless they are 
in the majority, and 
no protest was made. 

After that Arizona 
refused to hear any 
more evidence. 

“That'll do the pal- 
aver,” he said; “it’s as 
clear as the Missouri in 
flood-time that Bertie 
is a gone coon. He 
struck citizens of the 
United States with a 
British shoe, and he 
| * smote Caracas over the 











cabeza with a_ British 
hand. The jury can 
consider their verdict 
while the judge con- 
siders his sentence.” 

“ Ain’t the prisoner to be allowed no 
defence ?” asked old Wadd, who had been 
given the tip there was something on. 

“To bee sure,” said Bill. ‘Bertie, can 
you say anythin’ to prevent your bein’ found 
guilty right off?” 

“Go to the deuce!” said Bertie. “I'll 
have you all in gaol for mutiny at Cape 
Town.” 

“That’s contempt of Court,” said Bill, 
“but we pass it by, secure in the dignity of 
our high office. Is there anyone who can 
testify on behalf of poor, doomed Bertie 
before the verdict is announced ?” 

Not a soul volunteered. 

“What, no witnesses ez to character?” 
asked Bill. ‘Would the seafaring gentle- 
man in the background, who threw some 
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reflections on me just now by inquiring if the 
prisoner warn’t to hev no defence, like to 
speak on behalf of Bertie ?” 


Bob Wadd shuffled uneasily. But Green 
egged him on. 
“His old dad ain’t a bad sort,” said 


Wadd at last, with all that trepidation which 
paralyzes an Englishman in his first speech. 
“ His old dad—-—” 

“So far the Court is ‘with you,” said 
Arizona. “ But the eviden e is what lawyers 
justly calls irreverent. His old dad has our 
sympathy, but the griefs «f the prisoner’s 
parent cayn’t interfere with the course of 
justice. Have you anythin’ else to allege on 
his behalf?” 

“Well, the grub’s good in this packet,” 
said Wadd, desperately. “And old Mr. 
Fortescue——” 

“ Oh, give us a rest,” said the judge. “You 
tire me, my son, by your continued irrever- 
ence. The fact is you cayn’t rake up the 
least thing in favour of this benighted burro, 
and you slide off on the matter of the chew- 
ing, just as if the old man’s notions of hash 
could help the criminal I see before me. 
Gentlemen of the jury, what is your verdict ?” 

“Guilty,” said Buckeye Joe, “and we all 
say it, and you might as well have heard us 
first as last.” 

“Do you all say ‘Guilty’?” demanded 
Bill, ignoring the foreman. 

“ Yep, si, oui, ja, yes,” said the jury ; “ by 
crimes, we do, all of us, todos, tous, the hull 
crowd unanimous. And we sentences him 
to death.” 

“Rise up the prisoner,” said Bill, “and 
the jury can sit down and hold their blamed 
tongues. . This isn’t /yachin’—this is a Court 
with a joodishal judge. If witherin’ sarcasm 
warn’t lost on the lot of you I’d tell you what 
I think of your trespassin’ upon my rights. 
Rise up the prisoner.’ 

And Seth Graves “ rose” him up. 

“Let me’ go, you fool!” said Bertie. 
“How dare you? You've no right to do it, 
to make a fool of me. Help! help! I’m not 
going to stay here and be-jeered at. Don’t 
you touch me,” and’ he foamed at the 
mouth. Even Seth Graves found him hard 
to freeze to. 

“ Hold on,” said Arizona, now without a 

smile. “Mr. Bertie Fortesc ue, mebbe you 
think this is a joke? Well, so it is, in one 


way, but not in the next. Do you reckon it 
a joke Z 
“No,” said Bertie, through his teeth. 


“You're right,” said the judge, “for at the 


bottom, my son, it’s tol’rable serious. While 
Vol. xxviii. —84. 
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we've been takin’ the evidence I’ve been 
considerin’ my sentences. I reckon one 
sentence ain’t enough, so I’ll do my best to 
put a few together. For the sentence of this 
Court ez that you are to be told briefly and 
with a rasp what I and the rest think of you, 
my son. Silence, boys! ‘There’s somethin’ 
actual afterwards, and I’m goin’ to hev peace 
while I orate, or a few of you will go on deck 
in a horse-sling.” 

Arizona stood up, and there was a look in 
his eye which produced order. He turned 
again to Bertie. 


“You miserable young jackass,” said the 
impartial and just judge. ‘“ You miserable 
young jackass, listen and l’arn. We've been 


good to you, I’ve been good to you, and by 
my orders your life hez been spared. You 
kicked.Seth Graves, you hoofed Ben Wilkins 
in the ribs, you threatened to kick me, and 
if it hadn’t bin for a friend of yourn on 
board this packet you’d ha’ bin shot and 
thrown overboard. I wonder if you under- 
stand, my son, that you’re no one, that you're 
ignorant, that you’re as green and juicy as 
grass in rain? Mebbe you never saw men 
before. We're a rough and tough crowd, 
we've lived our lives, seen men die, and 
taken chances ourselves, though I own some 
of us are little better than hobos or tomayto- 
can vags, and you come along flourishin’ a 
gun (thishyer gun) that you cayn’t shoot with, 
and shoot off your mouth at us! By the 
great horn spoon, it’s a marvel, boys, 
ain’t it?” 

“That’s so,” said the crowd, seriously. 

“Do you believe me, Bertie, when I tell 
you straight that if I hadn’t interfered you’d 
hev been dead by now?” asked Bill, as he 
sat down again. 

“No,” said Bertie. 

Ben Wilkins got up and walked close to 
the prisoner. 

“Don’t you?’ 
like furnaces. ‘“ Don’t you?” 

“ Stand back, Ben,” said Bill. ‘“ My son, 
don’t you think you kin persuade yourself | 
speak the trewth ? ’ 

There was a strange short silence. 


’ asked Ben. His eyes were 


“* Speak !” said Bill. 
** Ye-es,” said Bertie. 
Bill nodded. 


“Ah, I thought you’d see it, my son. 
It’s true, it’s truer than most gospel, as 
preached. Why, you miserable  galoot, 
what we thinks of you is beneath words. 
What do you know? You know nothin’. 
You reckon you know ‘horse.’ Let me 
tell that does, that you don’t know 
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‘horse,’ nor mewel, nor even jackass. Your 
knowledge of horses is equal to your know- 
ledge of men. Mebbe this’ll teach you some. 
Your clothes don’t make you a man, nor 
your eye-glass. You talked a while back 
about mutiny! Wa’al, I ain’t an expert in 
mutiny, but my notion is that the only 
authority such as you possess is the authority 
nat’ral to a man. You've got none. You 
said you’d hev us all in gaol at Cape Town. 


THE STRAND 

















"YOUR CLOTHES DON'T MAKE YOU A MAN.” 


Some of us hev assaulted you, eh? Well, 
you assaulted some of us; is your opinion of 
yourself ez high ez it was at supper-time, or 
hev you come to the conclusion that you’ve 
suthin’ to arn? I don’t press for an answer, 
for I reckon one ain’t required. You've been 
taken down some, and we’ve done it serious 
and without violence, because you're a boy and 
may be made a man of yet. I ain’t down on 
Englishmen like some is out West. I know 
good men Englishmen, real good. But your 
kind, when green, would rise the dander of a 
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peaceful cow. The order of this Court is 
that your gun shall be throwed overboard, 
and that you'll wear no real gun while we’re 
here to take care of you. Ben, break up 
Bertie’s nice new gun, and do it now.” 

Ben Wilkins smashed the stock of the six- 
shooter on the iron coamings of the hatch, 
and then broke the trigger. He threw the 
disorganized weapon into a muck-skip. 

“Whose nice new gun has been taken 
away and bust up?” 
asked Ben. 

“Baby Bertie’s nice 
new gun has,” said the 
crowd. 

“And now,” said Bill, 
“to take the sting out 
of these proceedings, 
we propose to present 
you with a gun that 
cayn’t do no harm. Pro- 
duce the gun, Ben.” 

And Ben produced a 
piece of wood shaped 
roughly in the form of 
a six-shooter. 

“We invests you with 
the order of the wooden 
gun,” said Bill. “And 
our advice to you is that 
you will treasure it and 
put it up in your cabin, 
and look at it daily till 
you come to understand 


why we presented it. 
From the way you've 
took these proceedings 


since your last fight to 
down Seth, which no 
man on board can do, 
this Court and the rest 
of the crowd hez hopes 
of you. Boys, do I 
voice the sentiments of 
this educational meetin’ 
on the orlop-deck o’ the 
Pilgrim, belonging to 
Messrs. Fortescue and Son, when I say 
we all believe that this collegiate course will 
eventuate in makin’ a man of Mr. Fortescue’s 
son and heir ?” 

“You do,” said the unanimous crowd. 
“We hev high hopes of him.” 

“ Release the prisoner,” said Bill. “ And 
this Court is dissolved into its constituent 
individuals.” 

And Bertie rose from the hatch, not know 
ing where he was, or what he was, or who he 
was. But of one thing he was quite certain. 
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He was not the young man who came below 
an hour before. He walked away perfectly 
quietly, not knowing that the wooden gun 
was suspended from his shoulder by a string. 

“Ah!” said Bertie. He went through 
the crowd as if he didn’t see them, walked 
up the drow to the ‘tween -decks, and 
presently found himself outside his cabin 
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light was strong there and fell on Bertie’s 
face. It seemed quite different from what it 
had been. Arizona looked him full in the 
eyes as if nothing whatever had happened. 
an It was the second mate, Mr. Forder, 
sir.” 

“Why did he interfere ?” asked Bertie. 

“Well, sir,” said Arizona, “he ez bin in 





“ARIZONA LOOKED HIM FULL IN THE EVES 4s IF NOTHING WHATEVER 
HAD HAPPENED." 


on the spar-deck. He nodded and said 
“Ha!” and found the order of the wooden 
gun. He dropped it inside the cabin and 
went for’ard to the bridge. Old Scantlebury 
waddled to him. 

“ Ain’t it a lovely, heavenly night, sir?” 
said the “old man,” “and going along so 
peaceful, while the stars shine on us. Are 
the horses all right, and the men?” 

“They’re—all right,” said Bertie. He 
seemed so silent that the skipper said no 
more, 

“TI wonder who Arizona meant when he 
said a friend of mine?” thought Bertie. “I'll 

I'll ask him.” 

He went down below on the main-deck 
and found Arizona leaning on a breast-rail 
and rubbing a big grey’s muzzle. 

“ Arizona,” said Bertie. 

“Yes, sir,” said Arizona. 

“What friend of mine did you mean just 
now ?” 

Arizona The electric 


looked at him. 


Texas and in Arizona, and he understands 
things.” 

Bertie turned away. 

“ He understands—what ?” 

“Us, I reckon,” said Arizona, simply. 

“ Thanks,” said Bertie, and he went to the 
second officer’s room and tapped at the door. 
Forder opened to him, for he was reading. 

“Yes,” he said, “ what is it?” 

If he spoke without any audible tone of 
respect, it was only what Bertie looked for. 

“T’m sorry we had that trouble the other 
day,” said the owner’s son. “I’ve had a talk 
with Arizona.” 

“ Don’t mention it,” said Forder. 
beautiful night, Mr. Fortescue.” 

“Tt is,” said Bertie. “ Good-night, Mr. 
Forder.” 

“ Good-night, sir,” said the second officer. 

And Bertie stood for half an hour by the 
rail looking into the sea. 

“Ha!” said Bertie; “ I don’t know—— 

But Arizona said there were hopes of him. 


“T's a 


” 
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E of the twentieth century live 
in an age of marvels. Not the 
chimeras and fantasies of the 
wonder-working magicians of 
old, which vanished before the 
strong light of common sense. 
No; our wonders to-day are of the hardiest 
fabric, wrought in the busy looms of science. 
The professional romancer has much ado to 
keep in advance of the chemist and electri- 
cian, the physicist and engineer. Occasionally 
he is outstripped. As Jules Verne puts it: 
“We go to bed with a fiction and wake up 
with a fact.” 

Nobody who reads the newspapers now- 
adays can fail to be struck 
by the new 7é% which 
Science is playing in the 
great drama of the world. 
Formerly she was content 
to labour almost un- 
noticed in the dim re- 
cesses of the laboratory. 
Now her high priests are 
no longer silent: they 
have become prophets. 
We hear one promising 
this, another predicting 
that, until many readers, 
little instructed in what is 
actually happening in the 
laboratories of Europe, 
grow perplexed and cease 
to distinguish between 
what is imminent from 
what is remote, what is 
probable from what is 
wholly improbable, and 
altogether confound reckless fiction with 
sober fact. 

Is Science promising more than she can 
perform? Let us ponder on the latest 
message —delivered especially to the readers 
of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

Who is he who promises us these mar- 
vellous changes ? No dreamer, no romancer, 
no dilettante trifler, but the veteran French 
chemist to whom is due, as much as to any 
single man now living, the credit for such in- 
sight as we already possess into the operations 
of Nature—M. Marcelin Berthelot. 








“ Before many more decades have passed 
the entire conditions of life may be changed, 
and we shall be compelled to modify all our 
present theories, social, economic, and even 
moral, for they will have no more application 
than the original ideas on light of a blind 
man who has suddenly received the use of 
his eyes. In the first place agriculture 
and all the multitudinous pursuits con- 
nected with, or dependent directly or 
indirectly with, the reproduction of living 
beings—animal and vegetable—that now 
serve for the alimentation of mankind 
will have disappeared. There will be no 
more shepherds or husbandmen. In place 
of the farms of to-day we 
shall have factories in 
which artificial foods will 
be produced, more 
savoury and easier of 
digestion and assimilation 
than any of the products 
which Nature furnishes 
us with at the present 
time. The old problem 
of how to maintain exist- 
ence by means of the 
cultivation of the soil 
will, in a word, have been 
totally suppressed by 
chemistry. There will no 
longer be seen fields of 
waving grain, nor vine- 
yards, nor meadows filled 
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and man, ceasing to live 
himself by carnage and 
the destruction of other 
living creatures, will inevitably improve in 
disposition and attain a far higher plane of 
morality than at present. 

“Fertile regions will then possess no sort 
of advantage over regions that are sterile. 
It may be, even, the portions of the earth 
now spoken of contemptuously as deserts 
will be considered by the new civilization, 
thanks to their salubrity as compared with the 
pestiferous alluvia and marshy, putrefying 
plains that are favoured seats of our agricul- 
ture, as the most favoured localities.” 

The object of chemistry, according to 
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Lavoisier, is to decompose bodies and examine 
separately the various substances that enter 
into their composition. It is by dividing, sub- 
dividing, and re-subdividing that chemistry 
advances towards the goal—not otherwise. 
The accuracy of Lavoisier’s definition was 
still accepted as indisputable by the men who 
immediately preceded Berthelot and were his 
teachers. Chemistry might pick to pieces; to 
build up again was beyond its powers. 

““What proof have I that this doctrine is 
correct ?” Berthelot asked himself before he 
was twenty. “If Nature can thus elaborate 
complex organic bodies from simple elements, 
what is there to prevent me from doing the 
same? What force has Nature at her com- 
mand that I cannot summon to my assist- 
ance?” And he set resolutely to work to try 
to imitate Nature, on lines of his own. 

It was not long before the results he 
achieved amply justified his scepticism. One 
discovery followed quickly on the heels of 
another. It was utterly untrue, then, that 
chemistry could only destroy. Given suit- 
able conditions chemistry could equally well 
construct bodies from their elements, and 
this not merely as well, but even better than 
Nature. Colours and perfumes superior to 
any of those existing in Nature were now 
made in the laboratory and immediately gave 
rise to scores of new industries. In 1862, 
by simply uniting free carbon and hydrogen 
under the influence of electricity, Berthelot 
revolutionized existing notions by his dis- 
covery of acetylene, the starting-point for a 
series of transformations that throw all the 
tricks of alchemy into the shade. Every- 
thing tended to the inevitable conclusion 
that, in time, there was no body in Nature, 
organic or inorganic, which the chemist need 
despair of making artificially. 

By the year 1852 Berthelot had, indeed, 
already formed in his laboratory the whole 
series of fats which make up one of the 
three ‘:ndamental categories of substances 
required for the food of man. Since then, 
as the direct consequences of his methods 
of research, the sugars and carbons that are 
comprised in the second of the two categories 
have all been similarly formed artificially ; 
and now, to complete the series, it remains 
only to discover the synthesis of the third 
category, the albuminoids, a consumma- 
tion which no chemist — Berthelot less 
than any—doubts will be attained before 
the world is very much older. When 
that day arrives the problem of compos- 
ing a complete food entirely by artificial 
methods, from elements that may be procured 
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literally for the taking, will be definitely 
solved, for who can reasonably doubt that 
ingenuity will speedily devise some means of 
turning the discoveries of the laboratory to 
practical account? Nature, Berthelot argues, 
has for all these thousands of years been 
patiently trying to teach us the rudiments 
of science with the comparatively limited 
resources at her command. The general 
laws which Science has been able to deduce 
from a long course of observation of natural 
phenomena enable us now not only to 
produce the substances already found in 
Nature, but also an infinity of others which 
have hitherto had no existence for want 
of suitable natural conditions for their 
production. 

Before these great changes can receive 
their full development, the real problem 
to be solved is the discovery of some in- 
exhaustible source of energy perpetually at 
our beck and call, and necessitating little or 
no labour. 

M. Berthelot now states that we are on the 
eve of obtaining this desideratum. We shall 
be ‘able to turn to account the unlimited 
supply of force which the sun furnishes, and 
which already is utilized in an imperfect 
form by the transport to great distances of 
the energy supplied by waterfalls. This, 
however, is but a preliminary step in the 
right direction. It is rather the central heat 
of the earth which will, in Berthelot’s 
opinion, be the universal servant in the 
future. This is present everywhere under 
our feet, and, when turned to account, 
must inevitably equalize, more or less, the 
prosperity of all the inhabitants of the globe. 

Continues M. Berthelot :— 

“ To capture this energy it would be suffi- 
cient to excavate to a depth not exceeding 
three miles, a task which present-day engineers 
would assuredly not regard as too formidable 
to be attempted, and which engineers of 
to-morrow will doubtless consider as a matter 
of course. At the depth indicated we should 
find the heat that is the origin of all life and 
all industry. Water, for instance, at the 
bottom of such deep sinkings would be under 
sO enormous a pressure and at such a tem. 
perature that it would suffice to keep in 
motion engines of every imaginable descrip- 
tion for practically no expenditure whatever. 
Its continual distillation, too, would give us 
that pure water, absolutely free from microbes, 
that we seek for nowadays at such cost, often 


‘only to discover in the end that the springs 


we had counted upon are hopelessly con 
taminated. 








AN IMAGINARY RESERVOIR FOR UTILIZING THE CENTRAL HEA! 


OF THE EARTH, 


“Needless to say, the utilization of this 
central heat of the earth would entirely 
obviate the necessity for working coal- 
mines, and, indeed, would suppress most 
underground pursuits. We should possess 
a reserve of thermo-electric energy inces- 
santly renewed and absolutely limitless in 
extent, since many thousands of centuries 
would elapse ere it would suffer any appre- 
ciable diminution. The manufacture of 
chemical products of every kind would con- 
sequently be rendered easy and economical, 
not in particular localities as at present, but 
at every point of the globe. Irregularities 
in the well-being of peoples due to some 
possessing natural advantages which others 
were without would thus unceasingly tend 
to diminish, and soon no one spot would 
be more favoured than another. 

“* Nor would art and beauty, which make up 
the charm of human life, be by any means 
banished in this new universal empire ruled 
by Science. Though the surface of the earth 
will not be utilized as at present—and, is it 
heresy to say so, disfigured ?—by the geometri- 
cal labour of the husbandman, it will be 
once more covered with verdure, forests, and 
flowers, and will form one vast garden, irri- 
gated by subterraneous streams, a garden in 
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which the human race 
will live happily amid 
the abundance of the 
legendary golden age. 
There will be no privi- 
leged classes. Every- 
one will have to labour, 
possibly more even 
than is the case to-day, 
but it will be a labour 
of love and delight, 
because each indi- 
vidual will enjoy the 
full fruits of his labour 
and will find his reward 
in the effort to raise 
his intellectual, moral, 
and zsthetic develop- 
ment to the highest 
degree it can attain.” 

As regards war, M. 
Berthelot is persuaded 
that the new genera- 
tions simply will not 
tolerate it, at any rate 
between two civilized 
peoples. 

Concerning the 
alleged antagonism be- 
tween science and reli- 
gion, Berthelot has enunciated views which 
are not the least interesting part of his teach- 
ing. That there is any antagonism whatever, 
indeed, between science and religion, under- 
stood in its widest sense, he absolutely denies. 
Every religious system, he considers, has, at 
its origin, taken as its basis the state of precise 
scientific knowledge of the age. As time 
progresses the two inevitably diverge more and 
more, for, while the theologian has laid down 
hard and fast rules, the man of science is 
ready always to investigate new facts as they 
arise, on their own merits. “They may be 
compared,” says Berthelot, “ to two men going 
up atower. Every nowand then one declares 
he has gone high enough and lags behind 
The other mounts continually, his view 
extending over an ever-widening horizon. 
Objects that once appeared to him to be the 
dominating features in the landscape gradually 
lose their importance, and are seen to be but 
insignificant links in a boundless chain. 
Galileo cries out that the world revolves and 
is not a flat plain. The theologian down 
below will not admit this, and claps Galileo 
into prison for telling lies. Then the world 
revolts and science and religion once more 
come into something like accord. And so 
the process goes on ad infinitum.” 
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Though himself one of 
the most erudite of men 
in the old classic lore, 
Berthelot is strongly of 
opinion that the time has 
come for absolutely aban- 
doning the general study 
of the dead languages. 
Arguments based on the 
necessity for preserving 
the correct etymology of 
words he laughs to scorn, 
the only thing necessary 
in a word being that its 
meaning should be com- 
prehensible by ali. The 
schoolboy of the future 
will, therefore, probably 
not be troubled either 
with Latin or Greek, and will have all the 
more time to devote to the discovery of his 
immediate surroundings. Science will cease 
to have terror, but will become more and 
more attractive as the results to be obtained 
from its pursuit become more and more 
evident to all eyes. 

He thus concludes :— 

“ Better than the mysterious magic of the 
ancients, better than the old-fashioned faiths, 
modern science raises mountains and realizes 
dreams and miracles. It is ceaselessly 
creating wealth that has been stolen from 
man either by force or cunning. By the 
universal increase of capital it thus tends to 
equalize fortunes, and by the constant publi- 
cation of its discoveries to equalize interests. 
It is the religion of the future.” 

Knowing the great importance of M. Ber- 
thelot’s message and the widespread interest 
it is bound to arouse, the Editor of this 
Magazine deemed it advisable to obtain the 
opinions thereupon of several 
distinguished men of science, 
of whom this country boasts 
her full share. How do they 
view the great French savant s 
predictions? What is the 
attitude of such men as Lord 
Kelvin, Lord Avebury, Sir 
William Ramsay, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Professor Ray Lankes- 
ter, and Sir William Crookes 
towards a prophecy which 
may borrow something from 
the French temperament and 
err by being too sanguine ? 

To begin with, Lord 
Kelvin does not regard M. 
Berthelot as a visionary 
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or anything he utters as 
chimerical. “You are 
quite safe in publishing 
anything of Berthelot’s,” 
he writes to THE STRAND. 
““M. Berthelot, I believe, 
knows as much as anyone 
of the possibilities of pro- 
ducing artificially com- 
pounded foods from the 
chemical elements. There 
is no possibility in practice 
of obtaining heat usefully 
from a shaft in the earth 
three miles deep.” 

“T have read M. Ber- 
thelot’s views with great 
interest,” writes Lord Ave- 
bury. “I quite agree with 
M. Berthelot as to the revolution which 
science is likely to effect, and also as to the 
terrible injury to education resulting from its 
neglect of science. 

“T should venture, however, to differ in 
some respects from him as to the probable 
course of discovery and invention, while, of 
course, fully recognising the importance of 
his opinion.” 

Here, then, are the first notes of dissent. 
Let us hear what such a renowned chemist 
as Sir William Crookes has to say. 

“ T have,” says Sir William Crookes, “ read 
M. Berthelot’s*views with much interest. He 
is one of the leading men of science in France, 
and any speculations and theories in which 
he may indulge deserve every attention, and 
cannot fail to interest the readers of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE. 

“On the other hand,” continued the dis- 
tinguished chemist, in conversation with a 
representative of THE STRAND, “I am bound 
to say that I do not look with 
favour on any prophecy of 
this character. I certainly do 
not believe that any great 
change in alimentation or 
dynamics is imminent. Take 
this question of what people 
have described as a chemical 
diet. We have been told by 
numerous prophets, who seem 
to derive a deal of pleasure 
from forecasting the future, 
that mankind will eventually 
subsist upon pills and tabloids 
in place of the substantial 
food of to-day. Yes, that has 
grown to be one of the plati- 
tudes of pseudo-science.” 
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“You do not, then, Professor, believe in 
the ultimate substitution of chemical essences 
for the steaks and chops of to-day ?” 

“Think of what a dinner-party would be 
under such conditions,” exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor, with a_ smile. “Why, the whole 
masticatory and digestive functions of man 
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would have to be immensely modified. It is 
true we use our teeth less and-less; and that 
is why, in the course of time, the human 
jaw has, from the decreased labour imposed 
upon it, shrunk considerably and forced cer- 
tain teeth out of position arid affected the 
stability of the others. But we are a long 
way —I should think thousands of years—from 
the time when the digestive organism would 
become satisfied with tabloid nourishment 
instead of flesh and fibre.” 

“Then you do not apprehend that the 
wheat-fields and vineyards will disappear, or 
that flocks and herds will become things of 
the past ?” : 

“I cannot see that we are appreciably 
nearer to such a consummation than we ever 
were.” 

“What about the utilization of the central 
heat of the earth, Sir William ?” 

“The project has been often discussed. 
My opinion is that it is impracticable. How 
should such a boring be made, and, if made, 
how could the supply of heat be extracted ? 
[ should say the cost of operation would be 
prohibitive. As to utilizing solar heat, that 
is another matter. It has been recently dis- 
cussed in an able paper by Professor Darwin 
at the last meeting of the British Association.” 

Yet Sir William Crookes is not incredulous 
of the great—nay, almost revolutionary— 
changes which chemistry will work in con- 
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nection with the food supply of man. Only 
it will proceed upon much more natural and 
fundamental lines. It was he who remarked 
only a few seasons ago that “England and 
all civilized nations stand in deadly peril of 
not having enough to eat. As mouths 
multiply food resources dwindle. Land is a 
limited quantity, and the land that will grow 
wheat is absolutely dependent on difficult and 
capricious natural phenomena. It is the 
chemist who must come to the rescue of 
the threatened communities. It is through 
the laboratory that starvation may ultimately 
be turned into plenty.” 

“For myself,” writes Sir Oliver Lodge, 
the Principal of Birm'‘ngham University, 
“T rather mistrust scientific predictions, of 
which, however, the most futile variety is 
the negative kind of prediction—that which 
asserts that things cannot be done. The 
artificial synthesis of organic compounds is 
a fact, owing its existence largely to the 
researches of Professor Berthelot himself, 
and it would be rash to say that any organic 
compound, however complex, could not be 
built up in a laboratory ; but whether such a 
process be economically remunerative or not 
is quite another question, and one on which 
my opinion would be worthless. 

“The achievements of M. Berthelot in the 
past entitle an expression of his opinions 
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concerning the future to respectful attention. 
More than that I cannot say. 

“T am certainly one of those who look for 
great and almost revolutionary improvements 
in the conditions of human existence and in 
the development of the race, which at present, 
on the whole, seems to me singularly uncivi- 
lized, and with little more effective purpose 
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underlying its main activities than can be 
observed in the operations of an ant-hill. 
Doubtless, however, by the ruthless sacrifice 
of individuals, the race is duly working out 
its expected destiny. 

“Nevertheless, that the 
developments of the future 
will be altogether on the 
lines sketched by M. Berthe- 
lot I am loth to believe.” 

Prominent amongst the 
master thinkers of the day 
whose opinions on such a 
subject deserve to be ac- 
corded due weight is Pro- 
fessor E. Ray Lankester. 
This eminent scientist, the 
friend and biographer of 
Huxley, takes a deep and 
active interest in all that 
concerns not only his own 
department, but in all the 
scientific thought of the day. 
“Not only,” said he, “ is Professor Berthelot’s 
forecast entitled to a respectful considera- 
tion, but I expect it to reflect what will really 
happen. He is a very great man, and has 
devoted a lifetime to the consideration of 
these things. 

“ Like Sir Oliver Lodge, I am a pessimist 
as regards the conditions under which man- 
kind lives its life to-day. The whole principle 
and practice seem to me to be wrong. Take 
our eating. I think it is pretty well established 
that we all eat a great deal more than is good 
for us. Regular meals are the bane of 
modern life.” 

“You think tabloids and chemical essences 
would change all this ?” 

“It would offer less 
temptation to the plea- 
sures of the table. In 
olden times men ate when 
they were hungry. Now 
they sit down and indulge 
unwisely in food, whether 
they are hungry or not. 
For conviviality’s sake it 
might be as well to keep 
up these table reunicns, 
but only to sip some light 
wine or other beverage. 
I can conceive,” con- 
tinued Professor Lankes- 
ter, “of science stepping 
in and taking charge of 
things, and so rendering 
the world wiser, healthier, 
and happier. At present 
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all is chaotic, all is left to chance. Take 
such a glaring instance as that of the propa- 
gation of the species. Why should lunatics, 
degenerates, and criminals be allowed to 
marry? ‘This science of 
eugenics has hardly been 
considered in this country. 
We know much of the breed- 
ing of all animals except 
man. Why should the moral 
and physical health of the 
people not be a matter of 
prime importance to the 
Government ? Government 
should comprehend all that 
can render the people sane 
and whole, and their food 
and drink pure and whole- 
some. We are approaching 
a time when the shadows 
now but dimly seen above 
the horizon will become 
mighty facts to be faced. 
All these changes prophesied by M. Berthelot 
will come to pass. Chemistry will supply 
our food, and the sun and the terrestrial 
reservoir will supply our heat, and conse- 
quently our mechanical force. The country- 
side will then be planted with trees and 
flowers, and we will no longer be obliged to 
slay cattle and subsist on their flesh. That is 
the goal, I am sure,” concluded the Professor, 
“towards which we are moving to-day.” 

Of quite a contrary character is the opinion 
expressed by the distinguished scientist, Sir 
William Ramsay. “I have read,” said he, 
“M. Berthelot’s views with deep interest, 
and I feel compelled to say that I consider 
them altogether illusory. 
These questions have been 
agitated many times, but 
we do not get appreciably 
nearer to any firm basis 
whereon to build a super- 
structure. Chemistry may 
be able to fabricate any 
given article of food for 
human consumption. At 
present experiments are 
going on at Cambridge 
and elsewhere which may 
yield us the long-sought- 
for albumenoids. With 
albumen it is not impos- 
sible that a chemist of the 
future might compound a 
passable steak or chop; 
but at what a cost, what 
a waste of skill and 
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labour! It is an economic fallacy to suppose 
that such an ingenious concoction could ever 
take the place of plants and animals produced 
by the synthetical action of sunshine. Nature 
herself is, and always will be, the cheapest 
food factory. Here is what the Germans 
call the griinaiich of the whole question. A 
human being may be said to consume so 
much carbon, as an engine needing so much 
replenishing. The heat of the sun, in its 
action upon the soil, supplies this fuel ; it is 
the only engine where there is no waste. In 
all other processes waste would be inevitable.” 

“ Do you regard the utilization of terrestrial 
heat—according to M. Berthelot’s scheme— 
as probable ?” 

“T do not believe such a boring could be 
made. Professor Lebel recently went into 
this matter, and estimated that a boring of 
similar depth could be done for seventy 
thousand pounds. But he did not take into 
sufficient consideration, it seems to me, the 
difficulties of the task. 

“ No drill could withstand breakage at such 
a depth, or would continue a vertical course. 
And what proof have we that water would be 
boiling at such a depth, or that it would boil 
after it reached the surface? It is the old 
project of harness- 
ing a geyser. If 
the supply came, 
it would come by 
fits and starts, 
and could not be 
depended upon 
for the steady 
generation of 
steam. There are 
other forces in 
Nature that might 
be harnessed 
which are open to 
the same sugges- 
tion — the tides, 
for instance. A 
tidal engine or 
wave machine 
might be con 
structed and serve 
a useful purpose 
until a storm 
came along, and 
what would there 
be left of it after 
that ? From a) 
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“ As to the solar engine, there is more to 
be said in its favour, but it would be hardly 
available in England. When I was in India 
I was approached by several of the native 
Princes, who contemplated the erection of 
solar engines. But these also would be at 
the mercy of the elements, although there, 
where the sun is vertical, the structure could 
be surrounded by an effectual barrier or 
placed within a depression so as to protect it.” 

As Professor Ramsay recently created a 
sensation on the other side of the Atlantic by 
his announcement of the impending discovery 
of the origin of ordinary elements, the present 
opportunity was availed of for the purpose of 
obtaining further elucidation for the benefit 
of THE STRAND’s readers. But Sir William 
had little to add which was not couched in 
terms rather too scientific for comprehension 
by the lay mind. He had discovered a new 
substance which he believed would lead 
to the attainment of that for which science 
had been striving for so many years. Briefly, 
it concerns the chemical action produced 
by radium, and opens up a wide field of 
speculation as to the usefulness of that won- 
derful substance, the scientific sensation of 
the new century. 
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STINGAREE STORIES. 


By E. W. 
BLACK HOLE 


IV.—THE 


yt was coming up the Murrum- 
| bidgee that Fergus Carrick first 
heard the name of Stingaree. 
With the cautious enterprise 
of his race, the young gentle- 
+ man had booked steerage on 
a river-steamer whose solitary passenger he 
proved to be ; accordingly he was not only 
permitted to sleep on the saloon settee at 
nights, but graciously bidden to the captain’s 
board by day. It was there he encouraged 
tales of the bushrangers as the one cleanly 
topic familiar in the mouth of the elderly 
engineer who completed the party. And it 
seemed that the knighthood of the up- 
country road had been an extinct order from 
the extirpation of the Kellys to the appear- 
ance of this same Stingaree, who was reported 
aman of birth and mystery, with an osten- 
tatious passion for music and as romantic a 
method as that of any highwayman of the 
Old World from which he hailed. But the 
callow Fergus had been spared the romantic 
temperament, and was less impressed than 
entertained with what he heard. 

On his arrival at Glenranald, however, he 
found that substantial township shaking with 
laughter over the outlaw’s latest and least 
discreditable exploit, at the back - block 
hamlet of Yallarook; and then it was that 
young Carrick first conceived an ambition 
to open his Colonial career with the capture 
of Stingaree ; for he was a serious immigrant, 
who had come out in his teens, to stay out, 
if necessary, for the term of his natural life. 

The idea had birth under one of the many 
pine trees which shaded the skeleton streets 
of budding Glenranald. On this tree was 
nailed a placard offering high reward for the 
bushranger’s person alive or dead. Fergus 
was making an immediate note in his pocket- 
book when a hand fell on his shoulder. 

“Would ye like the half o’ yon ?” inquired 
a voice in his own tongue ; and there at his 
elbow stood an elderly gentleman, whose, 
patriarchal beard hid half the buttons of his 
alpaca coat, while a black skull-cap sat some- 
what jauntily on his head. 
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“What do you mean?” said Fergus, 
bluntly, for the old gentleman stood chuck- 
ling gently in his venerable beard. 

“To lay a hold of him,” replied the other, 
“with the help o’ some younger and abler- 
bodied man; and you're the very one I 
want.” 

The raw youth stared ingenuously. 

“But what can you know about me?” 

“T saw ye land at the wharf,” said the old 
gentleman, nodding his approval of the ques- 
tion, “and says I, ‘That’s my man,’ as soon 
as ever I clapped eyes on ye. So I hada 
crack wi’ the captain o’ yon steamer ; he told 
me you hadna a billet, but were just on the 
look-out for the best ye could get, an’ that’s 
all he’d been able to get out o’ ye in a five- 
days’ voyage. That was enough for me. I 
want a man who can keep his tongue behind 
his teeth, and I wanted you before I knew 
you were a brither Scot !” 

“ Are you a squatter, sir?” 
asked, a little overwhelmed. 

“No, sir, I’m branch manager o’ the Bank 
o’ New South Wales, the only bank within a 
hunder miles 0’ where we stand; and I can 
offer ye a better billet than any squatter in 
the Colony.” 

“Indeed? I’m sure you're very kind, sir, 
but I’m wanting to get on a station,” pro- 
tested Fergus.with all his tact. “Andas a 
matter of fact, I have introductions to one 
or two stations farther back, though I saw no 
reason to tell our friend the skipper so.” 

“ Quite right, quite right! I like a man 
who can keep his tongue in its kennel ! ” cried 
the bank-manager, rubbing his hands. “ But 
wait while I tell ye: ye’d hae to work for 
your rations on any station I ever heard tell 
of, and I keep the accounts of enough to 
know. Now, with me, ye’d get two pound a 
week till your share o’ the reward was wiped 
off ; and if we had no luck for a year you’d 
be no worse off, but could go and try your 
squatters then. That’s a promise, and I'll keep 
it as sure as my name’s Andra’ Macbean !” 

“But how do you propose to catch this 
fellow, Mr. Macbean ?” 


the young man 
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“AT HIS ELBOW STOOD AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN,” 


The bank-manager looked on all sides, 
likewise behind the tree, before replying 
under his breath: “ By setting a wee trap 


for him! A bank’s a bank, and Stingaree 
hasna stuck one up since he took to his 
trade. But I'll tell ye no more till ye give 


me your answer. Yes or no?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t even write an office 
hand ; and as for figures— 

Mr. Macbean laughed outright. 

“ Did I say I was going to take ye into the 
bank, mun?” cried he. “ There’s three of 
us already to do the writin’ an’ the cipherin’, 
and three’s enough. Can you ride?” 

“T have ridden.” 

“ And ye’ll do any rough job I set ye to?” 

“The rougher the better.” 

“That’s all Iask. There’s a buggy and a 
pair for you to look after, and mebbe drive, 





though it’s horseback errands you'll 
do most of. I’m an old widower, 
living alone with an aged house- 
keeper. The cashier and the clerk 
dig in the township, and a man of 
some sort I must have about the 
place ; in fact, I have one, but I'll 
soon get rid of him if you'll come 
instead. Understand, you live in 
the house with me, just like the 
jackeroos on the stations ; and like 
the jackeroos, you do all the odd 
jobs and dirty work that no one 
else’ll look at; but, unlike them, 
you get two pounds a week from the 
first for doing it.” 

Mr. Andrew Macbean had chanced 
upon a magic word. It was the 
position of “jackeroo,” or utility 
parlour-man, on one or other of the 
stations to which he carried intro- 
ductions, that his young countryman 
had set before him as his goal. 
True, a bank in a bush township 
was not a station in the bush itself. 
On the other hand, his would-be 
friend was not the first to warn 
Fergus against the futility of expect- 
ing more than a nominal salary as a 
babe and suckling in Colonial ex- 
perience ; and perhaps the prime 
elements of that experience might 
be gained as well in the purlieus of 
a sufficiently remote township as in 
realms unnamed on any map. It 
will be seen that the sober stripling 
was reduced to arguing with himself, 
and that his main argument was not 
to be admitted in his own heart. 
The mysterious eccentricity of his 
employer, coupled with the adventurous 
character of his alleged prospects, was what 
induced the lad to embrace both in defiance 
of an unimaginative hard-headedness which 
he aimed at rather than possessed. 

With characteristic prudence he had left 
his baggage on board the river-steamer, and 
his own hands carried it piecemeal to the 
bank. This was a red-brick bungalow with an 
ample veranda, standing back from the future 
street that was as yet little better than a 
country road. The veranda commanded a 
long perspective of pines, but no further 
bricks and mortar, and but very few weather- 
board walls. The yard behind the house was 
shut in by as many outbuildings as clustered 
about the small homesteads which Fergus 
had already beheld on the banks of the 
Murrumbidgee. The man in charge of the 
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yard was palpably in liquor, a chronic con- 
dition from his general appearance, and Mr. 
Macbean discharged him on the spot with a 
decision which left no loophole for appeal. 
The woman in charge of the house adorned 
another plane of civilization ; she was very 
deaf, and very outspoken on her introduction 
to the young gentleman, whose face she was 
pleased to approve, with the implied reser- 
vation that all faces were liars; but she 
served up the mutton of the country hot and 
tender, and Fergus, leaning back after an 
excellent repast, marvelled for the twentieth 
time that he was not to pay for it. 

“A teetotaler, are ye?” said Macbean, 
mixing a third glass of whisky, with the skull- 
cap on the back of his head. “ And so was 
I at your age; but you’re my very man. 
There are some it sets talking. Wait till the 
old lady turns in, and then you shall see 
what you shall see.” 

Fergus waited in increasing excitement. 
The day’s events were worthier of a dream. 
To have set foot in Glenranald without 
knowing a soul in the place, and to find 
oneself comfortably housed at a good 
salary before night! There were moments 
when he questioned the complete sanity of 
his eccentric benefactor, who drank whisky 
like water, both as to quantity and effect, 
and who chuckled continuously in his huge 
grey beard. But such doubts only added to 
the excitement of the evening, which reached 
a climax when a lighted candle was thrust in 
at the door and the pair advised not to make 
a night of it by the candid crone on her way 
to bed. 

“We will give her twenty minutes,” said 
the manager, winking across his glass. “I’ve 
never let her hear me, and she mustn’t hear 
you either. She must know nothing at all 
about it; nobody must, except you and 
me.” 

The mystification of Fergus was now com- 
plete. Unimaginative as he was by practice 
and profession, he had an explanation a 
minute until the time was up, when the truth 
beat them all for wild improbability. Mac- 
bean had risen, lifting the lamp ; holding 
it on high he led the way through baize 
doors into the banking premises. Here was 
another door, which Macbean not only un- 
locked, but locked again behind them both. 
A small inner office led them into a shuttered 
chamber of fair size, with a broad polished 
counter, glass swing-doors, and a formidable 
portal beyond. And one of young Carrick’s’ 
theories received apparent confirmation on 


the spot; for the manager slipped behind 
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his counter by another door, and at once 
whipped out a great revolver. 

“This they provide us with,” said he. “So 
far it is our only authorized defence, and 
it hangs on a hook down here behind the 
counter. But you march in here prepared, 
your pistol cocked behind your back, and 
which of us is likely to shoot first ?” 

“The bushranger,” said Fergus, still rather 
more startled than reassured. 

“The bushranger, of course. Stingaree, 
let us'say, As for me, either my arms go up, 
or I go down ina heap. But supposing my 
arms do go up—supposing I still touch some- 
thing with one foot—and supposing the floor 
just opens and swallows Mr. Sanguinary 
Stingaree! Eh? eh? What then?” 

“It would be great,” cried Fergus. 
could it be done ?” 

“It can be, it will be, and is being done,” 
replied the manager, replacing the bank 
revolver and sliding over the counter like a 
boy. A square of plain linoleum covered 
the floor, overlapped by a border of the same 
material bearing a design. Down went 
Macbean upon his knees, and his beard 
swept this border as he began pulling it up, 
tacks and all. 

The lamp burnt brightly on the counter, 
its rays reflected in the burnished mahogany. 
All at once Fergus seized it on his own 
initiative, and set it on the floor before his 
kneeling elder, going upon his own knees 
on the other side. And where the plain 
linoleum ended, but where the overlapping 
border covered the floor, the planks were 
sawn through and through down one side of 
the central and self-coloured square. 

“A trap-door!” exclaimed Fergus, in a 
whisper. 

Macbean leant back on his slippered heels, 
his skull-cap wickedly awry. 

“This border takes a lot o’ lifting,” said 
he. ‘“ Yet we’ve just got to lift it every time, 
and tack it down again before morning. You 
might try your hand over yonder on the far 
side.” 

Fergus complied with so much energy that 
the whole border was ripped up in a minute ; 
and he was not mistaken. A trap-door it 
was, of huge dimensions, almost exactly 
covered by the self-coloured square ; but at 
each side a tongue of linoleum had been 
left loose for lifting it; and the lamp had 
scarcely been replaced upon the counter 
when the bulk of the floor leaned upright in 
one piece against the opposite wall. It had 
uncovered a pit of corresponding size, but as 


yet hardly deep enough to afford a hiding- 
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place for the bucket, spade, and pick-axe 
which lay there on a length of sacking. 

“T see!” exclaimed Carrick, as the full 
light flooded his brain. 

“Ts that a fact?” inquired the manager, 
twinkling. 

“You're going to make a deep hole of 
it—— ?” 

“No. I’m going to pay you to make it 
deep for me = 

“ And then 

* At dead o’ night ; you can take out your 
sleep by day.” 

“ When Stingaree comes 

“Tf he waits till we’re ready for him 

“You touch some lever——” 

“ And the floor swallows him, as I said, if 
he waits till we are ready for him. Every- 
thing depends on that—and on your silence. 
We must take time. It isn’t only the digging 
of the hole. We must fix up some counter- 
poise to make it shut after a body like a 
mouse-trap ; we must do the thing thoroughly 
if we do it at all; and till it’s done, not a 
word to a soul in the same hemisphere! In 
the end I suppose I shall have to tell Donkin 
my cashier, and Fowler the clerk. Donkin’s 
a disbeliever who deserves the name 0’ 
Didymus more than ony mon o’ my 





“you'RE GOING TO MAKE A DEEP HOLE oF IT?” 
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acquaintance. 
Fowler would 
take so kindly 
to the whole 
idea that he’d 
blurt it out 
within a week. 
He may find it 
out when all’s 
in readiness, 
but I'll no tell 
him even then. 
See how I trust 
a brither Scot 
at sight !” 

“T much ap- 
preciate it,” 
said Fergus, 
humbly. 

“T wouldna 
ha’ trustit even 
you, gin I had- 
na found the 
delvin’ ill worrk 
for auld shoul- 
ders,” pursued 
Macbean, 
broadening his 
speech with in- 
tentional 
humour. “Noo, wull ye do’t or wull ye no?” 

The young man’s answer was to strip off 
his coat and spring into the hole, and to set 
to work with such energy, yet so quietly, that 
the bucket was filled in a few almost silent 
seconds. Macbean carried it off, unlocking 
doors for the nonce, while Fergus remained 
in the hole to mop his forehead. 

“We must have another bucket,” said the 
manager, on his return. “ I’ve thought of every 
other thing. There’s a disused well in the 
yard, and down goes every blessed bucket !” 

To and fro, over the lip of the closing well, 
back into the throat of the deepening hole, 
went the buckets for many a night ; and by 
day Fergus Carrick employed his best wits 
to make an intrinsically anomalous position 
appear natural to the world. It was a position 
which he himself could thoroughly enjoy ; he 
was largely his own master. He had daily 
opportunities of picking up the ways and 
customs of the bush, and a nightly excite- 
ment which did not pall as the secret task 
approached conclusion; but he was sub- 
jected to much chaff and questioning from 
the other young bloods of Glenranald. He 
felt from the first that it was what he must 
expect. He was a groom with a place at 
his master’s table ; he was a jackeroo who 
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introduced station life into a town. And the 
element of underlying mystery, really exist- 
ing as it did, was detected soon enough by 
other young heads, led by that of Fowler, 
the keen bank clerk. 

“T was looking at you both together, and 
you do favour the old man, and no error!” 
he would say ; or else, “ What is it you could 
hang the boss for, Fergy, old toucher ?” 

These delicate but cryptic sallies being 
ignored or parried, the heavy swamp of innu- 
endo was invariably deserted for the breezy 
hilltop of plain speech, and Fergus had often 
work enough to put a guard upon hand and 
tongue. But his temperament was eminently 
self-contained, and on the whole he was an 
elusive target for the witticisms of his friends. 
There was no wit, however, and no attempt 
at it on the part of Donkin, the cantankerous 
cashier. He seldom addressed a word to 
Carrick, never a civil word, but more than 
once he treated his chief to a sarcastic re- 
monstrance on his degrading familiarity with 
an underling. In such encounters the im- 
perturbable greybeard was well able to take 
care of himself, albeit he expressed to Fergus 
a regret that he had not exercised a little 
more ingenuity in the beginning. 

“You should have come to me with a 
letter of introduction,” said he. 

“ But who would have given me cne?” 

“T would, yon first night, and you’d have 
presented it next day in office hours,” replied 
the manager. “ But it’s too late to think 
about it now, and in a few days Donkin may 
know the truth.” 

He might have known it already, but for 
one difficulty. They had digged their pit to 
the generous depth of eight feet, so that a 
tall prisoner could barely touch the trap-door 
with extended finger-tips; and Stingaree 
(whose latest performance was no longer the 
Yallarook affair) was of medium height 
according to his police description. The 
trap-door was a double one, which parted in 
the centre with the deadly precision of the 
gallows floor. The difficulty was to make the 
flaps close automatically, with the mouse- 
trap effect of Macbean’s ambition. It was 
managed eventually by boring separate wells 
for a weight behind the hinges on either side. 
Copper wire running on minute pulleys let 
into grooves suspended these weights and 
connected them with the flaps, and powerful 
door-springs supplemented the more elaborate 
contrivance. The lever controlling the whole 
was concealed under the counter, and reached 
by thrusting a foot through a panel, which 
also opened inwards on a spring. 


, same day being a sufficient pretext. 
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It may be conceived that all this repre- 
sented the midnight labours and the constant 
thought of many weeks. It was now the 
beginning of the cool but brilliant Riverina 
winter, and, despite the disparity in their 
years, the two Scotsmen were fast friends. 
They had worked together as one man, with 
the same patient passion for perfection, the 
same delight in detail for its own sake. 
Almost the only difference was that the old 
fellow refreshed his energies with the glass of 
whisky which was never far from his elbow 
after office hours, while the young one culti- 
vated the local excess of continual tea. And 
all this time the rascally Stingaree ranged the! 
district, with or without his taciturn accom 
plice, covering great distances in fabulous 
time, lurking none knew where, and springing’ 
on the unwary in the last places in which his 
presence was suspected. 

“ But he has not yet robbed a bank, and 
we have our hopes,” wrote Fergus to a faith- 
ful sister in Largs. “It may be for feas of 
the revolvers with which all the banks are 
provided now. Mr. Macbean has been 
practising with ours, and purposely put a 
bullet through one of our back windows. 
The whole township has been chaffing him 
about it, and the local rag has risen to a 
sarcastic paragraph, which is exactly what 
we wanted. ‘The trap-door over the pit is 
now practically finished. It’s too compli- 
cated to describe, but Stingaree has only to 
march into the bank and ‘stick it up,’ and 
the man behind the counter has only to touch 
a lever with his foot for the villain to dis- 
appear through the floor into a prison it'll 
take him all his time to break. On Saturday 
the cashier and the clerk are coming to 
dinner, and before we sit down they are to be 
shown everything.” 

This was but a fraction of one of the long 
letters which Fergus dispatched by nearly 
every mail. Silent and self-contained as he 
was, he had one confidante at the opposite 
end of the earth, one escape-pipe in his pen. 
Not a word of the great secret had he even 
written to another soul. To his trusted 
sister he had never before been quite so 
communicative. His conscience pricked 
him as he took his letter to the post, and 
he had it registered on no other score. 

On the Saturday the bank closed at one 
o'clock ; the staff were to return and dine at 
seven, the Queen’s birthday falling on the 
As the 
hour approached Fergus made the distressing 
discovery that his friend and host had anti- 
cipated the festivities with too free a hand, 
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Macbean was not drunk, but he was percep- 
tibly blunted and blurred, and Fergus had 
never seen the pale eyes so watery or the 
black skull-cap so much on one side of the 
venerable head. The lad was genuinely 
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Entertaining his own distrust of this 
vivacious Fowler, Fergus commended the 
decision, and so took his departure by the 
private entrance. It was near sundown; a 
fresh breeze blew along the hard road, puffing 
cloudlets of yellow sand into 
the rosy dusk. Fergus hurried 
till he was out of sight, and 
then idled shamelessly under 
trees. He was not going on 
for a new corkscrew. He was 
going back to confess boldly 
where he had found the old 
one. And the sight of Don- 
kin in the distance sent him 
back in something of a hurry ; 
it was quite enough to have to 
spend an evening with the can- 
tankerous cashier. 

The bank was practically at 
one end of the township as 
then laid out; two or three 
buildings there were farther on, 
but they stood altogether aloof. 
The bank, for a bank, was 
sufficiently isolated, and Fergus 
could not but congratulate 
himself on the completion of 
its ingenious and unsuspected 
defences. It only remained to 
keep the inventor reasonably 
sober for the evening, and there- 
after to whistle or to pray for 
Stingaree. Meanwhile the pre- 
sent was no mean occasion, and 
Fergus was glad to see that 
Macbean had thrown open the 


“ FERGUS HAD NEVER SEEN THE BLACK SKULL-CAP SO MUCH ON ONE SIDE OF official doors in his absence. 


THE VENERABLE HEAD. 


grieved. A whisky-bottle stood empty on 
the laden board, and he had the temerity to 
pocket the corkscrew while Macbean was 
gone to his store-room for another bottle. A 
solemn search followed, and then Fergus was 
dispatched in haste for a new corkscrew. 

“An’ look slippy,” said Macbean, “or 
we'll have old Donkin here before ye get 
back.” 

“ Not for another three-quarters of an hour,” 
remarked Fergus, looking at his watch. 

“Any minute!” retorted Macbean, with a 
ribald epithet. “I invited Donkin, in con- 
fidence, to come a good half-hour airly, and 
I'll tell ye for why. Donkin must ken, but 
I’m none so sure o’ yon other impident 
young squirt. His tongue’s too long for his 
mouth. Donkin or I could always be behind 
the counter; anyway, I mean to take his 
opeenion before tellin’ any other body.” 


They had often agreed that it 
would be worth all their labour to enlighten 
Donkin by letting the pit gape under his nose 
as he entered the bank. Fergus glanced over 
his shoulder, saw the other hurrying, and 
hurried himself in order to take up a good 
position for seeing the cashier’s face. He 
was in the middle of the treacherous floor 
before he perceived that it was not Macbean 
in the half-light behind the counter, but a 
good-looking man whom he had never seen 
before. 

“‘ Didn’t know I was invited, eh ?” said the 
stranger, putting up a single eye-glass. 
“Don’t believe it, perhaps? You'd better 
ask Mr. Macbean !” 

And before it had occurred to him to stir 
from where he stood agape, the floor fell from 
under the feet of Fergus, his body lurched 
forward, and came down flat and heavy on 
the hard earth eight feet below. Not 




















entirely stunned, though shaken and hurt 
from head to heel, he was still collecting his 
senses when the pit blackened as the trap- 
door shut in implicit obedience to its weights 
and springs. And in the clinging velvet 
darkness the young man heard a groan. 

“Ts that yoursel’, Fergy ?” 

“And are you there, Mr. Macbean ?” 

“Mon, didn’t it shut just fine !” 

Curiously blended with the physical pain 
in the manager’s voice was a sodden philo- 
sophic humour which maddened the younger 
man. Fergus swore where he lay writhing 
on his stomach. Macbean chuckled and 
groaned again. 

“It’s Stingaree,” he 
breath through his teeth. 

“ Of course it is.” 

“T never breathed it to a soul.” 

“No more did I.” 

Fergus spoke with ready confidence, and 
yet the. words left something on his mind. 
It was something vague but haunting, some- 
thing that made him feel instinctively un- 
worthy of the kindly, uncomplaining tone 
which had annoyed him but a moment 
before. 

“No bones broken, Fergy ?” 

“None that I know of.” 

“{ doubt I’ve not been so lucky. I’m 
thinkin’ it’s a rib, by the way it hurts to 
breathe.” 

Fergus was already fumbling in his pocket. 
[The match-box opened with a click. The 


said, drawing a 
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match scraped several times in vain. Then 
at last the scene sprang out as’on the screen 
of a magic-lantern. And to Fergus it was a 
very white old man, hunched up against the 
muddy wall, with blood upon his naked scalp 
and beard, and both hands pressed to his 
side ; to the old man, a muddy face stricken 
with horrified concern, and a match burning 
down between muddy fingers ; but to both, 
such a new view and version of their precious 
hole that the corners of each mouth were 
twitching as the match was thrown away. 

Fergus was fumbling for another when a 
step rang overhead; and at the sharp ex- 
change of words which both underground 
expected, Fergus came on all fours to the old 
man’s side, and together they sat gazing 
upward into the pall of impenetrable crape. 

““You infernal villain!” they heard Donkin 
roar, and stamp his feet with such effect that 
the floor opened, and down through the 
square of light came the cashier feet first. 

“ Heaven help us!” he squealed, but sub- 
sided unhurt en hands and knees as the flaps 
went up with such a snap that Macbean and 
Carrick nudged each other at the same 
moment. ‘“ Now I know who you are!” the 
cashier raved. “Call yourself Stingaree ? 
You’re Fowler dressed up, and this is one of 
Macbean’s putrid practical jokes. I saw his 
jackal hurrying in to say I was coming. By 
cripes ! it takes a surgical operation to see 
their sort, I grant you.” 

There was a noise of subdued laughter 
overhead ; even 
in the pit a dry 
chuckle came 
through Mac- 
bean’s set teeth. 

“If it’s practi- 
cal joke o’ mine, 
Donkin, it’s re- 
coiled on my 
own poor pate,” 
said the old man. 
“T’ve a rib stove 
in, too, if that’s 
any consolation 
to ye. It’s 
Stingaree, my 
manny !” 

“You're right, 
it is, it must be!” 
cried the cashier, 
finding his words 
inatorrent. “I 
was going to 
tell you. He's 
been at his game 
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down south ; stuck up our own mail again 
only yesterday, between this and Deniliquin, 
and got a fine haul of registered letters, so 
they say. But where the deuce are we? I 
never knew there was a cellar under here, let 
alone a trap-door that might have been made 
for these villains.” 

“Tt was made for them,” replied Macbean, 
after a pause ; and in the dead dark he went 
on to relate the frank and humble history of 
the hole, from its inception to the crooked 
climax of that bitter hour. A braver con- 
fession Fergus had never heard ; its philo- 
sophic flow was unruffled by the more and 
more scornful interjections of the ungenerous 
cashier ; and yet his younger countryman, 
who might have been proud of him, hardly 
listened to a word uttered by Macbean. 

Half-a-dozen fallen from the lips of Donkin 
had lightened young Carrick’s darkness with 
consuming fires of shame. “A fine haul of 
registered letters ”—among others his own 
last letter to his sister. So it was he who 
had done it all; and he had perjured him- 
self to his benefactor, besides betraying him. 
He sat in the dark between fire and ice, 
chiefly wondering how he could soonest win 
through the trap-door and earn a_ bullet 
through his brain. 

“ The spree to-night,” concluded Macbean, 
whose fall had completely sobered him, “ was 
for the express purpose of expounding the 
trap to you, and I asked you airly to take 
your advice. I was no so sure about young 
Fowler, whether we need tell him or not. 
He has an awful long tongue; but I’m 
thinkin’ there’s a longer if I knew where to 
look for it.” 

“T could tell you where,” 
“ But go on.” 

“I was watching old Hannah putting her 
feenishing touches to the table and waiting for 
Fergus Carrick to come back, when I thought 
I heard him behind me and you with him. 
But it was Stingaree and his mate, and the 
two of us were covered with revolvers like 
young rifles. Hannah they told to go on 
with what she was doing, as they were mighty 
hungry, and I advised her to do as she was 
bid. The brute with the beard has charge 
of her. Stingaree himself drove me into the 
middle of my own trap-door, made me give 
up my keys, and then went behind the 
counter and did the trick. He’d got it all 
down on paper, Heaven alone knows how.” 

“Oh, you Scotchmen !” cried the pleasant 
cashier. “Talk of your land of cakes! You 


rasped Donkin. 


take every cake in the land between you.” 
It seemed he had been filling his pipe 
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while he listened and prepared this pretty 
speech. Now he struck a match and, with 
the flame to the bowl, saw Fergus for the 
first time. The cashier held the match on 
high. 

“You here all the while ?” he cried. “No 
wonder you lay low, Carrick ; no wonder I 
didn’t hear your voice.” 

“What do you mean by that?” growled 
Fergus, in fierce heat and fiercer satisfaction. 

“Surely, Mr. Macbean, you aren’t wonder- 
ing who wagged the long tongue now?” 

“You mean that I wagged mine? And 
it’s a lie!” said Fergus, hoarsely; he was 
sitting up on his heels, poised to spring. 

“]T mean that if Mr. Macbean had listened 
to me two months ago we should none of us 
be in this hole now.” 

“Then, my faith, you’re in a worse one 
than you think !” cried Fergus, and fell upon 
his traducer as the match went out. “ Take 
that, and that, and that!” he ground out 
through his teeth, as he sent the cashier over 
on his back and pounded the earth with his 
skull. Luckily, the first was soft and the 
second hard, so that the man was more out- 
raged than hurt when circumstances which 
they might have followed created a diversion. 

In his turn the lively Fowler had marched 
whistling into the bank, had ceased whistling 
to swear down the barrel of a cocked revolver, 
and met a quicker fate than his comrades 
by impressing the bushranger as the most 
dangerous man of the quartette. Unfor- 
tunately for him, his fate was still further 
differentiated from theirs. Fowler’s feet 
glanced off Carrick’s back, and he plunged 
into the well head-first, rolling over like a 
stone as the wooden jaws above closed 
greedily upon the light of day. 

Fergus at once struck matches, and in 
their light the cashier took the insensible 
head upon his knees and glared at his enemy 
as if from sanctuary of the Red Cross. But 
Fergus returned to Macbean’s side. 

“I never said a word to living soul,” he 
muttered. “It has come out some other 
way.” 

“Of course it has,” said the old manager, 
with the same tell-tale inhalation through the 
teeth. Fergus felt worse than ever. He 
groped for the bald head and found it cold 
and dank. In an instant he was clamour- 
ing under the trap-door, leaping up and 
striking it with his fist. 

“What do you want?” 

“Whisky. Some of us are hurt.” 

“Lord help you if it’s any hanky-panky !” 

“It’s none. Something to drink, and 
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something to drink it in, or there’s blood 


upon your head !” 
Clanking steps departed and returned. 


+» 


“Stand by to catch, below there ! 


And Fergus stood by, expecting to see a 
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hard on usall! Now they’re at the turkey— 
and I chopped the stuffing with my ain twa 
han’s !” 

They were at the turkey a long time. 
Another cork popped ; but the familiar tread 





“THEY WERE AT THE TURKEY A LONG TIME,” 


long barrel with the bottle and glass that 
broke their fall on him; but Stingaree had 
crept away unheard, and he pressed the 
lever just enough to let glass and bottle 
tumble through. 

' Time passed ; it might have been an 
hour. The huddled heap that was Macbean 
breathed forth relief. The head on Donkin’s 
knees moved from side to side with groans. 
Donkin himself thanked Fergus for his 
ration ; he who served it out alone went 
thirsty. “Wait till I earn some,” he said 
bitterly to himself. “I could finish the lot 
if I started now.” But the others never 
dreamt that he was waiting, and he lied 
about it to Macbean. 

Now that they sat in silence no sound 
escaped them overhead. They heard Stin- 
garee and his mate sit down to a feast which 
Macbean described with groaning modesty 
as the best that he could do. 

“There’s no soup,” he whispered, “ but 
there’s a barr’l of oysters fetched up on pur- 
pose by the coach. I hope they havena missed 
the Chablis. They may as well do the thing 
complete.” In a little the champagne 
popped. “Dry Monopole!” moaned the 
manager, near to tears. 
with the oysters.  sirs, O sirs, but this is 


of deaf Hannah was heard no more, and at 
length they called her. 

“Mother!” roared a mouth that was full. 

“ Old lady !” cried the gallant Stingaree. 

““She’s ’ard of ’earing, mate.” 

“She might still hear you, Howie.” 

And the chairs rasped backwards over bare 
boards as one ; at the same instant Fergus 
leapt to his feet in the earthly Tartarus his 
own hands had dug. 

“‘T do believe she’s done a bolt,” he gasped, 
“and got clean away!” 

Curses overhead confirmed the supposition. 
Clanking feet hunted the premises at a run. 
In a minute the curses were renewed and 
multiplied, yet muffled, as though there was 
some fresh cause for them which the prisoners 
need not know. Hannah had not been 
found. Yet some disturbing discovery had 
undoubtedly been made. Doors were banged 
and bolted. A gunshot came faint but 
staccato from the outer world. A real report 
echoed through the bank. 

“ A siege !” cried Fergus, striking a match 
to dance by. “The old heroine has fetched 
the police, and these beauties are in a trap.” 

“And what about us?” demanded the 


“Tt came up along ¢ cashier. 


“Shut up and listen!” retorted Fergus, 
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without ceremony. Macbean was leaning 
forward, with bald head on one side and 
hollowed palm at the upper ear. Even the 
stunned man had recovered sufficiently to 
lean on one elbow and gaze overhead as 
Fergus struck match after match. The 
villains were having an altercation on the 
very trap-door. 

“ Now’s the time to cut and run- 
never.” 

“Very well, you do so. I’m going through 
the safe.” 

“ You should ha’ done that first.” 

“ Better late than not at all.” 

“ You can’t stop and do it without me.” 

“Oh, yes, Ican. I'll call for a volunteer 
from below. You show them your spurs and 
save your skin.” 

“Oh, T’ll stay, curse you, I'll stay !’ 

* And I'll have my volunteer, whether you 
stay or not.” 

The pair had scarcely parted when the 
trap-door opened slowly and stayed open for 
the first time. The banking chamber was 
but dimly lit, and the light-in the pit less 
than it had been during the brief burning of 
single matches. No peering face was revealed 
to those below, but the voice of Stingaree 
came rich and crisp from behind the counter. 

“Your old woman has got away to the 
police-barracks and the place is surrounded. 
One of you has got to come up and help, and 
help fair, or go to kingdom come with a bullet 
in his heart. I give you one minute to 
choose your man.” 

But in one second the man had chosen 
himself. Without a word or a glance at any 
of his companions, but with a face burning 
with extraordinary fires, Fergus Carrick 
sprang for the clean edge of the trap-door, 
caught it first with one hand and then with 
both, drew himself up like the gymnast he 
had been at his Scottish school, and found 
himself prone upon floor and trap-door as the 
latter closed under him on the release of the 
lever which Stingaree understood so well. 
A yell of execration followed him into the 
upper air. And Stingaree was across the 
counter before his new ally had picked 
himself up. 

“That’s because this was expected of me,” 
said Fergus, grimly, to explain the cashier’s 
reiterated anathema. “I was the writer of 
the registered letter that’s led to all this. So 
now I’m going the whole hog.” 

And the blue eyes boiled in his brick-red 
face. 

* You mean that ? 

“ You shall see.” 


now or 


’ 


No nonsense ?” 
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“I should shoot you like a native cat.” 

“ You couldn’t do me a better turn.” 

“Right! Swear on your knees that you 
won't use it against me or my mate, and I'll 
trust you with this revolver. You may fire 
as high as you please, but they must think 
we're three instead of two.” 

Fergus took the oath in fierce earnest upon 
his knees, was handed the weapon belonging 
to the bank, and posted in his own bedroom 
window at the rear of the building. The 
front was secure enough with the shutters 
and bolts of the official fortress. It was to 
the back premises that the attack confined 
itself, making all use of the admirable cover 
afforded by the stables. 

Carrick saw heads and shoulders hunched 
to aim over stable-doors as he obeyed his 
orders and kept his oath. His high fire 
drew a deadlier upon himself; a stream of 
lead from a Winchester whistled into the 
room past his ear and over his ducked head. 
He tried firing from the floor without show- 
ing his face. The Winchester let him alone; 
in a sudden sickness he sprang up to see 
if anything hung sprawling over the stable- 
door, and was in time to see men in retreat 
to right and left, the white pugarees of the 
police fluttering ingloriously among them. 
Only one was left upon the ground, and he 
could sit up to nurse a knee. 

Fergus sighed relief as he sought Stingaree, 
and found him with a comical face before the 
open safe. 

“House full of paltry paper!” said he. 
“T suppose it’s the old sportsman’s custom to 
get rid of most of his heavy metal before 
closing on Saturdays ?” 

Fergus said it was ; he had himself stowed 
many a strong-box aboard unsuspected barges 
for Echuca. 

“Well, now’s our time to leave you,” con- 
tinued Stingaree ; “if I’m not mistaken their 
flight is simply for the moment, and in two or 
three more they'll be back to batter in the 
bank shutters. I wonder what they think 
we’ve done with our horses? I'll bet they’ve 
looked everywhere but in the larder next the 
kitchen door—not that we ever let them get 
so close. But my mate’s in there now, 
mounted and waiting, and I shall have to 
leave you.” 

“But I was coming with you,” cried 
Fergus, aghast. 

Stingaree’s eye-glass dangled on its cord. 

“I’m afraid I must trouble you to step 
into that safe instead,” said he, smiling. 

“Man, I mean it! You think I don't. 


I’ve fought on your side of my own free will. 
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How can I live that down? It’s the only 
side for me for the rest of time.” 

The fixed eye-glass covered the brick-red 
face with the molten eyes. 

“T believe you do mean it.” 

“You shall shoot me if I don’t.” 

“IT most certainly should. But my mate 
Howie has his obvious limitations. I’ve long 
wanted a drop of new blood. Barmaid’s 
thoroughbred and strong as an elephant ; 
we're neither of us heavy-weights; by the 
powers, I'll trust you, and you shall ride 
behind !” 

Now, Barmaid was the milk-white mare 
that was only less notorious than her lawless 
rider. It was noised in travellers’ huts and 
around camp-fires that she would do more 
at her master’s word than had been known 
of horse outside a circus. It was the one 
touch that Stingaree had borrowed from a 
more Napoleonic but incomparably coarser 
and crueller knight of the bush. In all 
other respects the fin-de-stécle desperado was 
unique. It was a stroke of luck, however, 
that there happened to be an old white mare 
in the bank stables, which the police had ¢ 
impounded with solemn care while turning 
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every other animal adrift. And so it fell out 
that not a shot followed the mounted bush- 
rangers into the night, and that long before 
the bank shutters were battered in the flying 
trio were miles away. 

Fergus flew like a runaway bride, his arms 
about the belted waist of Stingaree. ‘Trees 
loomed ahead and flew past by the clump 
under a wonderful wide sky of scintillating 
stars. The broad bush track had very soon 
been deserted at a tangent ; through ridges 
and billows of salt-bush and cotton-bush 
they sailed with the swift confidence of a 
well-handled clipper before the wind. Stin- 
garee was the leader four miles out of five, 
but in the’ fifth his mate Howie would 
gallop ahead, and anon they would come 
on him dismounted at a wire fence, with 
the wires strapped down and his horse 
tethered to one of the posts till he had led 
Barmaid over. 

It was thus they careered across the vast 
chessboard of the fenced back-blocks at 
dead of night. Stingaree and Fergus sat 
saddle and bare-back without a break until 
near dawn their pioneer spurred forward yet 
again and was swallowed in a steely haze. It 
was cold as a sharp spring night in England. 
But for a mle or more Fergus had clung 
on with but one arm round the bushranger’s 
waist ; now the right arm came stealing back, 
felt something cold for the fraction of a 
second, plucked prodigiously, and in another 
fraction an icy ring mouthed Stingaree’s neck. 

“ Pull up,” said Fergus, hoarsely, “ or your 
brains go flying.” 

“ Little traitor !” whispered the other, with 
an imprecation that froze the blood. 

“T am no traitor. I swore I wouldn't 
abuse the revolver you gave me, and it’s been 
in my pocket all the night.” 

“ The other’s unloaded.” 

“You wouldn’t sit so quiet if it were. 
Now, round we go, and back on our tracks 
full split. It’s getting light, and we shall see 
them plain. If you vary a yard either way, 
or if your mate catches us, out go your 
brains.” 

The bushranger obeyed without a word. 
Fergus was almost unnerved by the incredible 
ease of his conquest over so redoubtable a 
ruffian. His stolid Northern blood stood by 
him ; but still he made grim apology as they 
rode. 

“Thad to doit. It was through me you 
got to know. I had to live that down; this 
was the only way.” 

“You have spirit. 


” 


my mate——- 


, 


If you would still be 





**puLL UP,” SAID FERGUS, HOARSELY.” 


“Your mate! I mean this to be the 
making of me as ar. honest man. Here’s 
the fence. I give you two minutes to strap it 
down and get us over.” 

Stingaree slid tamely to the ground. 

“Don’t you dare to get through those 
wires! Strap it from this side with your belt, 
and strap it quick !” 

And the bushranger obeyed with the same 
sensible docility, but with his back turned, so 
that Fergus could not see his face ; and it was 
light enough to see faces now ; yet Barmaid 
refused the visible wires, as she had not 
refused them all that night of indigo star- 
light. 

“Coax her, man!” cried Fergus, in the 
saddle now, and urging the mare with his 
heels. So Stingaree whispered in the mare’s 
ear ; and with that the strapped wires flew 
under his captor’s nose as the rider took the 
fence, but not the horse. 

At a single syllable the milk-white mare 
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had gone on her knees, like 
devout lady in holy fane, and 
as.she rose her last rider lay 
senseless at her master’s 
feet ; but whether from his 
fall, or from a_ blow dealt 
him in the act of falling, the 
unhappy Fergus never knew. 
Indeed, knowledge for him 
was at an end until matches 
burnt under his nose awakened 
him to a position of the last 
humiliation. His throat and 
chin topped a fence-post, the 
weight of his body was on 
chin and throat, while wrists 
and muscles were lashed at 
full stretch to the wires on 
either side. 

“Now I’m going to shoot 
you like a dog,” said Stin- 
garee. He drew the revolver 
whose muzzle had _ pressed 
into his own neck so short 
a time before. Yet now it 
was broad daylight, and the 
sun coming up in the bound 
youth’s eyes for the last 
time. 

‘Shoot away !” he croaked, 
raising the top of his head to 
speak at all. “I gave you 
leave before we started. Shoot 
away !” 

“At ten paces,” 





said Stin- 


garee, stepping them. “That, 
I think, is fair.” 
“Perfectly,” replied Fergus. “But be 


kind enough to make this so-called man of 
yours hold his foul tongue till I’m out of ear- 
shot of you all.” 

Huge Howie had muttered little enough 
for him, but to that little Stingaree put an 
instantaneous stop. 

“ He’s a dog, to be shot like a dog, but 
too good a dog for you to blackguard !” 
cried he. “ Any message, young fellow ?” 

“Not through you.” 

“So long, then!” 

“‘ Shoot away !” 

The long barrel was poised as steadily as 
field-gun on its carriage. Fergus kept his 
blue eyes on the perfect round of the muzzle. 

The hammer fell, the cartridge cracked, 
and from the lifted muzzle a tiny cloud 
flowed like a bubble from a pipe. The post 
quivered under Carrick’s chin, and a splinter 
flew up and down before his eyes. But that 
was all, 
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“Aim longer,” said he. “Get it over this 
shot.” 

“T'll try.” 

But the same thing happened again. 

““Come nearer,” sneered Fergus. 

And Stingaree strode forward with an oath. 

“T was going to give you six of them. 
But you’re a braver man than I thought. 
And that’s the lot !” 

The bound youth’s livid face turned redder 
than the red dawn. 

“Shoot me—shoot !” he shouted, like a 
lunatic. 

“No, I shall not. I never meant to—I 
did mean you to sit out six—but you're the 
most gallant little idiot I’ve ever struck. And 
you come from the old country, like myself !” 

And a sigh floated into the keen morning 
air as he looked his last upon the lad through 
the celebrated monocle. 

“Then I'll shoot myself when I’m free,” 
sobbed Fergus through his teeth, 


, 
OVER AGAIN, AND ALL BUT TOOK 


SHOOT AWAY!’ HE CROAKED.” 


’ 


“Oh, no, you won't,” were Stingaree’s last 
words. “You'll find it’s not a bit worth 
while.” 

And when the mounted police and others 
from Glenranald discovered the trussed 
youngster, not an hour later, they took the 
same tone. And one and all stopped and 
stooped to peer at the two bullet-hcles in the 
post, and at something underneath them, 
before cutting poor Fergus down. 

Then they propped him up to read with 
his own eyes the nailed legend which first 
helped Fergus Carrick to live down the 
indiscretion of his letter to Largs, and then 
did more for him in that colony than letter 
from Queen Victoria to His Excellency of 
New South Wales. For it ran: 

“THIS IS THE GAMEST LITTLE COCK 
I HAVE EVER STRUCK. HE HAD ME CAPTIVE 
ONCE, COULD HAVE SHOT ME OVER AND 
ME ALIVE, 


MoRE POWER TO HIM!—STINGAREE,” 








Ghosts in Art. 


VERYONE recalls the anec- 
dote of the famous painter who 
once depicted an angel with 
four toes. 

“Who ever saw an angel 
with four toes ?” cried a critic, 
derisively. “Who ever saw one with less ?” 
demanded the painter 

Testimony from the very first was in 
favour of ghosts being transparent. All 
the medieval ghosts were “transparent, 
like vapour” (although MHamlet’s father, 
surely the King of ghosts, was only “ very 
pale”), and so most of the modern appa- 
ritions are described. Can we ever forget 
Dickens’s description of Marley, whose “ body 
was transparent, so that Scrooge, observing 
him and looking through his waistcoat, could 
see the two buttons on his coat behind” ; 
whose hair and skirts and tassels were 
“agitated as by the hot vapour from an 
oven”? That is one kind—the conventional 
kind of ghost. When Sir John Millais first 








conceived the idea of his “ Speak—Speak !” 
he said to a friend, “I have always, since a 
boy, wanted to paint a ghost. Chiefly, I 
suppose, I wanted to get away from the 
conventional way of doing it.” When 
“‘ Speak—Speak !” which is now in the Tate 
Gallery, was first exhibited, only a short time 
before the painter’s death, many were the 
speculations amongst critics and public as 
to its “story.” One eminent critic, lately 
deceased, thus delivered himself: “In this 
large canvas the President has set himself to 
depict the dénouement of the beautiful Italian 
tale of Giuseppe d’Arezzo and Fiammetta, 
his plighted mistress. <A selfish and merce- 
nary noble came and separated the lovers, 
and, with her family’s sanction, married 
Fiammetta sorely against her will. She was 
immured in a remote castle, whence no 
message emanated from her, and, although 
for two years the distracted Giuseppe waited 
without the walls, neither he nor her friends 
or relations could learn whether she was dead 





“ SPEAK—SPEAK! 


By SIR JOHN MILLAIS, P.R,A. 


(Reproduced from the photograph by Francis Ellis & Hayward.) 
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or alive. A rumour spread that she had 
been strangled and cast down a well, and 
Giuseppe, now nearly frantic, redoubled his 
efforts to learn the truth. A woman’s shrieks 
were heard one night from the castle ; by a 
superhuman effort the lover managed to scale 
the walls, when he fell, fracturing his thigh. 
He was seized by emissaries from the Pope, 
charged with being a heretic, and flung into 
prison. A few days later he was placed on 
the rack and the Inquisition decreed his 
death. In the middle of the night Giuseppe’s 
chamber was suddenly illumined ; he sat up 
to confront the assassins of 
the Inquisition, and con- 
fronted instead the radiant 
form and features of his 
beloved Fiammetta, attired 
as if for her bridal. Was 
it she herself, escaped from 
her tyrant, or merely her 
spirit come to comfort her 
doomed lover? The legend 
fails to tell us—it closes 
by saying that at that 
moment the executioners 
burst into the apartment, 
the light was extinguished, 
and poor Giuseppe was 
slain.” 

Now, all the foregoing 
is very striking and 
romantic, and very curious 
as well. For when it was 
pointed out to Millais he 
remarked with emphasis, 
“Upon my soul, this is 
the first time I have ever 
heard of the story. I’m 
sure I had no such idea 
in my head.” Pressed as 
to what his idea was, Sir 
John observed quietly that 
the picture must be allowed 
to tell its own story ; and 
so the matter must be 
allowed to rest at that. 

How readily the figure 
and story of Joan of Arc 
lend themselves to the 
painter’s art! “And 
Jehanne she saw visions— 
first of a man robed in 
white with a wand in his 
hand ; then of one, a knight 
clad in armour, and like- 
wise of a beauteous 
maiden.” It would be 


difficult to make a list any- 
Vol. 
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“THE VISION OF JOAN OF ARC.” By J. F. 
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thing like complete of the Joan of Arc pictures 
painted during the last fifty years. No Salon 
exhibition is complete without at least one 

once there were eight at a time—and in our 
own Royal Academy the Maid of Orleans is 
an ever-recurring theme. Last year, it will be 
remembered, both Mr. Sant, R.A., and Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, R.A., exhibited pictures of 
Joan of Arc. But perhaps the two most 
famous representations of her are by Bastien 
Lepage and J. F. Lénepveu, the latter 
hanging in the Panthéon. Both are in their 
way masterpieces, and show a dexterous treat- 


LENEPVEU, 


(From a Photo. by Neurdein.) 





690 THE 
ment of the spirits whose forms and voices 
came to inspire the marvellous peasant girl to 
immortal deeds. 

Most modern painters have, like Sir John 
Millais, essayed a ghost once at least in their 
lifetime, but not all have been so successful, 
either in their choice of subject or its treat- 
ment, as that popular Academician, Mr. 
Boughton, in his “The Martyr’s Well.” He, 
too, has under- 
taken to repre 
sent his spectre 
as non-diaphan 
ous. “The 
martyr’s well,” he 
writes, “ which 
I have used in 
my picture, is in 
Lower Brittany, 
and was called 
‘The Well of 
the Martyr’s 
Blood.’ Here 
was slain one of 
the early Chris- 
tians by the 
simple Pagans 
of the time, and 
in after years the 
vision would ap- 
pear at this well 
or spring — the 
scene of her 
martyrdom. She 
first appeared to 
the peasant 
child who came 
for water at early 
dawn, and the 
well became 
famous for its 
healing virtues 
ever after.” 

Ghosts of 
mortals especi 
ally of beautiful 
maidens —re 
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done the wretched Anna flung herself after 
them. For ever afterwards her spirit used 
to haunt the region of the cliffs, warning all, 


and especially love-lorn youths, not to 
venture onward to. destruction. * And 
thereby,” runs the legend, “she saved 
the lives of many whom the cruelty and 
fickleness of the Gothland maidens had 
driven from their homes on the island.” 

Alas ! how little 

of such ro- 


mance, and one 
may add of such 
credulity, are 
left to us nowa- 
days. 

And yet, as 
we know from 
the reports of 
proceedings at 
the psychical 
societies and of 
the photographs 
of disembodied 
spirits, of which 
we hear much 
from time to 
time, there is a 
great deal of 
ghost-belief yet 
left in the world. 
M. Besnard, in 
the picture 
whichis given on 
page 692, seeks 
to depict a scene 
at a spiritualistic 
séance, in which 
the ghost of a 
mother appears 
in answer to the 
appeal of one of 
her children—a 
striking, lumin- 
ous figure, much 
more vivid, how 
ever, in the large 


visiting their “THE VISION AT THE MARTYR'S WELL, BRITTANY. original than in 
ancient haunts By G. H. BOUGHTON, R.A. the reproduc- 
are familiar tion. 


enough in the countless legends of Europe, 
and many of these legends have been 
seized on by the painter. There is the 
story of Anna the Faithless, of the island of 
Gothland, who, when her lover upbraided 
her with her duplicity, set him and his rival 
on to combat on the edge of a steep cliff. 
Both were precipitated into the sea and 
drowned, and in remorse at what she had 


Of quite a different character is the 
phantom men and women have seen appear 
ing to them at twilight or midnight, or 
perchance at dawn—phantoms which many 
have declared to be astounding in their 
illusion. There are the spectres of lost loves, 
of dead husbands and wives. Such a vision 
has been beautifully treated by Mr. Frank 
Dicksee in one of his most celebrated 
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canvases, wherein 
he depicts the 
drapery and linea- 
ments of a dead 
and gone wife ap- 
pearing to her hus- 
band under the 
influence of music 
played by her 
living image, his 
own daughter. 
The spirit of the 
Indian maiden re- 
presented in Mr. 
Frederick Reming- 
ton’s picture ap- 
peared to a half- 
breed in the Far 
West, who had lost 
his way in the icy 
wilderness. In his 
peril his former 
mistress “ dropped 
out of the sky,” 
floating along in 
front of him, lead 
ing him onward. 
There are dozens 


“A REVERIE.’ 
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“THE MOTHER.” By M. BESNARD. 
(By permission of P. Baschet.) 


of such folk-tales, 
told to the travel- 
ler, of Indian 
maidens “dropping 
from the sky” to 
succour their mor- 
tal lovers overtaken 
by cold, darkness, 
a blizzard, or their 
enemies. In this 
picture the artist 
has very happily 
overcome the diffi- 
culty of represent- 
ing a ghost float- 
ing in the air and 
yet not transparent 
—a seemingly pal 
pable yet at the 
same time unsub- 
stantial wraith. 
But whatever 
these ghosts are 
that “freeze the 
blood ” and make 
the hair to “ stand 


on end like quills 
upon the 


fretful 


By FRANK DICKSEE, R.A 


(Reproduced by permission from the Original Painting in the possession of the Liverpool Corporation, Owners of the Copyright.) 














“THE GHOST OF THE INDIAN MAIDEN, 


porcupine,” it is doubtful whether any artist 
has succeeded in reproducing the effect. Yet 
George III. said of a picture delineating the 
ghost of Lord Lovat that it “thrilled him with 
terror,” and asked the courtier who showed 
it to him to take away such a ghastly perform- 
ance. Looking on this once famous print to- 
day, drawn by a man who had actually seen 
a ghost with his own eyes, we discover at once 
the secret of its horrific spell. “A gentle- 
man,” as Lord Chesterfield advised his son, 
“ should keep a cool head on his shoulders ” ; 
but, whether cool or otherwise, it should 
assuredly be on his 
shoulders. When, 
instead, we behold 
it carried in the 
gentleman’s hands 
we are naturally 
shocked, quite in- 
dependently of the 
circumstance of 
the bearer’s being 
a ghost or not. 
The story of Lord 
Lovat and his be- 
heading is known 
to all school-chil- 
dren; but at the 
time (1745) scarce- 
ly less noise was 
made in some 


quarters over the 
execution 


than 
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By FREDERICK REMINGTON. 
(By permission of Messrs. Harper Brothers, New York.) 
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over the  subse- 
quent appearance 
of the Scottish 
baron’s ghost, 
which was often 
seen at dead of 
night pacing the 
house - tops, de- 
capitated, it is 
true, but by 
no means _head- 
less, a warning to 
Jacobites and un- 
ruly citizens every- 
where. 

But Lord Lovat’s 
ghost was not origi- 
nal. The carrying 
of one’s head in 
one’s hand is a 
ghostly custom 
which did not be- 
gin with St. Denis 
nor end with 
Master Ichabod 
Crane’s spectre on the banks of the Hudson. 
It goes far back to the wraiths and goblins 
of antiquity. But this much may safely be 
averred—St. Denis was the most illustrious 
of the head-carrying ghosts. When he had 
been decapitated—history informs us—“ his 
spirit rose up and took the bleeding head in 
its hands and strode all the way from 
Paris to the place now called St. Denis, 
the country people much marvelling at the 
ghost of the saint as he strode along.” ‘This 
is the scene portrayed on canvas by M. 
Delance and shown in the Salon of 1893. 


* 





“ LOVAT’S GHOST ON PILGRIMAGE.” 
(From the Print by William Hogarth.) 
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“THE GHOST OF ST. DENIS.” 
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By P. DELANCE. 


(By permission of Messrs. Goupil & Co.) 


The distance traversed step by step by the 
spectre was three miles, but as a witty and 
incredulous Frenchman remarks, “ Ce west 
que le premier pas qui cotite.” After that, 
belief in the legend is easy. 

For centuries in Venice they have recounted 
the tale of the vision of a virgin who haunted 
the lagoon at dead of night. Many a tired 


“THE VISION OF THE LAGOON.” 


gondolier returning home beneath the stars 
came upon an aureole of lustre, in the midst 


of which was seen a woman of wondrous 
beauty, pale as the moonlight, walking 
silently on the waters or visiting the various 
shrines of Venice Some said it was the 
Blessed Virgin herself, others deemed it the 
spirit of a mortal—a maiden who had met 


By P. DE FRICK. 


(By permission of the Artist.) 
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“THE MIRACULOUS IMAGE.” 


death by drowning. 


Venise.” It was shown 
years ago. 
Phantoms appearing 


at sea or to mariners are 
as old as the mariner’s 
craft itself. They take 
ona thousand different 
forms as they are nar- 
rated in the legends of 
various lands. At one 
time it is Undine, at 
another it is Davy Jones. 
Off the coast of Sicily 
an “image miraculeuse ” 
used to appear to ship- 
wrecked sailors. At first 
it was a seagull coursing 
over the waters ; then it 
changed to an ominous 
raven ; and finally it in- 
creased in size and be- 
came the ghost of a 
shipwrecked maiden, 
and brought gladness to 
the eyes of the score of 
panic-stricken men who 
were witnessing, with 
bated breath, its gyra- 
tions. The theme is 
variously treated by 
different painters; but 





Signor d’Annuncio has 
retold the legend recently, which forms the 
theme of M. Paul de Frick’s painting, which 
he entitles simply, ‘“ Vision— Lagune de 
in the Salon ten 


(By permission of Messrs. Goupil & Co.) 





STATUE TO A VISION AT LLANTHONY 
ABBEY. 
(By courtesy of Countess de Bertouch,) 


By M. TATTEGRAIN, 


perhaps no more enthralling representation 
of the miraculous image has been given of 
late years than is to be seen in the canvas 
of M. Tattegrain, here reproduced. 

The representation of ghosts has usually 


been confined to paint- 
ing, so that something 
of a sensation was 
caused recently by the 


report that a sculptor 
had been called in to 
embody a_ ghost in, 


Wales. The story is this. 
Twenty-four years ago 
there appeared to Father 
Ignatius, the monks, and 
choir-boys of the mon- 
astery of Llanthony a 
marvellous vision of a 
female in a meadow ad- 
joining the abbey. Father 
Ignatius has himself 
given a vivid description 
of what he saw in the 
following words :— 
“We all expressed 
amazement at some very 
curious flashings of light 
which we saw in all 
directions of the mea- 
dow like the outlines of 
a figure. Then I saw 
a great circle of light 
flash out over the whole 
heavens, taking in the 
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A STATUE TO A GHOST. 


mountains, the trees, the ruined house, and 
the monastery, and after that small circles 
bulged out, and in the centre of the circle 
stood the gigantic figure of a human being, 
with hand uplifted, standing sideways. 

“In the distance the figure appeared 
to be about sixty 
feet in height, but 
as it descended it 
took the ordinary 
size of a human 
being. I saw dis- 
tinctly the outlines 
of the features 
against the bright 
light, and also the 
exact form of the 
drapery, from the 
sleeves of the up- 
raised arm, as 
plainly and clearly 
as it is possible 
for me to ex- 
press.” 

The statue re- 
presents the vision 
as closely as pos- 
sible that of a 
female figure with 


outstretched “THE VISION.” 
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arms. In the right hand 
a lamp, representing 
the Lamp of Truth, will 
be kept perpetually burn- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, this is not 
really the only statue of a 
ghost or vision. There exists 
one in Munich and another 
at Buda-Pesth. In the one 
shown in our _ illustration, 
entitled the “Ahnfrau” (or 
“The Ancestress”), we see 
the spectre of a woman 
appearing to her descend- 


ant, warning him against 
the perpetration of some 
deed he is about to com- 
mit. 


From Russia comes the 
painting of the legend of the 
woman who took the vows of 
a sisterhood, and so drove 


her husband or lover to 
despair and death. In the 
vigils of the night to this 
By R. WEYR. nun in her cell there was 
wont to appear the vision 
of the man whose love she had spurned 
for that which she dreamed a_ higher 
love, and finally drove her to madness. 
“The Vision” is the theme of M. Sha- 


hovskov’s painting, which attracted much 
attention a few years ago. 


By M. SHAHOVSKOV. 

















Pretty Polly. 


A TRAGEDY OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


By Otivia Roy. 
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a HERE, as usual!” said Mrs. 

$5) Waring to her husband, 
Oy tossing a telegram across the 

breakfast-table. © 

“Aunt dying. Come at 
once. Has asked for you,” 
read out the husband in a tone of some 
annoyance. 

“And at Christmas-time, too!” mourned 
Jennie Waring. 

“Of course, you can’t go.” 

“Of course, I must go.” 

“May I remind you that 
husband and three children?” 

“T don’t require reminding, thanks.” 

“She is only your great-aunt.” 

“That makes no difference; she has 
asked for me, and I must go. A dear old 
woman ; she was always so kind to me,” and 
Jennie’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Why all your relations should require 
you at their death-beds I can’t make out ; 
and you encourage them in it, too. They do 
always want you—you can’t deny it.” 


you have a 


* 


me 


Vol. xxviii.—88. 


OH, LOR’, I'M A WRETCHED BIRD, I'M A WRETCHED BIRD!’ SHE. WENT ON.” 


“T can’t. I’m sorry, but wouldn’t you 
want me to be with you at such a time, 
John?” 

He looked across at her. After a 
moment’s reflection he smiled reluctantly. 

“Yes, I admit I would like you to be in 
at my going out,” he said. 

“Tt was at her house we met, dear.” 

And that settled it. 

““T suppose I must go by the next train,” 
said Jennie, presently. 

“Qh, lor’! Don’t say that!” cried a start- 
ling voice, followed by ghastly squarkings. 
It was Mrs. Waring’s parrot. The bird was 
doing a sort of savage devil-dance on her 
perch, now and then dipping her beak sharply 
into one or the other of her little tin cans. 
* Oh, lor’, I’ma wretched bird, I’m a wretched 
bird!” she went on. “ Don’t say that!” 

It was the day the nursery—her sanctum— 
was being cleaned, so, for that morning, the 
parrot was occupying the oak-panelled dining- 
room. For Jennie Waring had resigned 
possession of her to her little ones. 
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“Shut up, you—you fowl!” cried John 
Waring. He was irritable. It was really no 
joke at all Jennie going away just at 
Christmas-time. 

“ Poor Polly doesn’t mean any harm,” said 
Jennie, soothingly. 

“Poor Polly, indeed! Yelling out like 
that at breakfast-time, too, when, of all times, 
one feels more dead than alive. That bird 
gets on my nerves.” 

“Remember Polly!” gurgled the parrot, 
adding an ear-splitting screech. 

“ Here, then,” and John Waring threw at 
the perch a chunk of crumb he had 
abstracted from his roll ; it struck the bird 
fairly. Naturally Polly lost her temper ; she 
ruffled her neck feathers and lurched forward 
with one claw opening and shutting. 

“ Look at her,” said John ; “look at that 
vile temper ; calling herself ‘wretched,’ too. 
She’s the most spoilt bird in creation.” 

“Polly's quite human,” said Jennie, 
slyly. 

“T wonder!” said John, getting up and 
lazily strolling over to the perch. The parrot 
promptly flew at him, and, being contemp- 
tuously tapped on the head, spluttered and 
muttered, squarked and yelled, like a dancing 
demoniac. 

“ Leave her alone, John ; you irritate her.” 

“T irritate her? That’s good, when she 
tried to bite me.” 

Again the parrot, with undulating neck, 
lurched towards him. 

Jennie looked at both. The amount of 
dumb show capable between man and beast 
was interesting. She was a born peacemaker. 
Being a woman possessing tact, she realized 
just then that the bird would be more amen- 
able than the man. 

“Pretty Polly! Pretty Polly!” the wife 
cooed, softly, as she walked up to the bird’s 
stand. 

Quite suddenly the turmoil ceased. The 
parrot began wobbling on her perch in 
silence. 

Now this pink and grey parrot loved her, 
but hated her husband. Indeed, the bird 
had been her best pet, before the husband 
had been allowed the privilege of supplant- 
ing her. But it is not pleasant to be sup- 
planted. Polly had indeed transferred some 


of her affection to Jennie’s children, but she 
had steadily refused to do anything but hate 
her rival, their father. 

“I’m going away for a few days, Polly,” 
Jennie said, softly, while John, rather shame- 
facedly, took up the Zimes. 
must be a good and quiet bird.” 


“And you 


And the parrot’ cocked hereye. There 


was mischief in it. 


An hour later Jennie was tenderly kissing 
her three children. With tears in her eyes 
she got into the carriage which was to take 
her to the station. 

“Take care of the darlings,” she said to 
her husband, “and especially my ‘beauty 
baby girl.’ Oh, and be kind to old Polly, 
poor thing! Au revoir till Christmas Eve !” 
she called, amd waved her hand to them all ; 
the little ones jumping, shouting, and kissing 
their hands to her. 

“On Christmas Eve, mummie, dear?” 
they cried. 

The carriage started ; she was off. 


The week ran round and Christmas Eve 
was to-morrow. To-morrow “mummie” re- 
turned. John had found it weary waiting. 

It was getting bitterly cold ; it really looked 
as though it was to be a good, old-fashioned 
Christmas Day. 

Snow had been falling all night, dressing 
the trees in fine fantastic tracery, like dead 
white lace with glistening jewels. The spruce 
trees—‘ Christmas ” trees—like dainty ladies 
of the patch-and-powder times, with hooped 
skirts, sparkled from top to toe. The 
gardeners cut holly from the trees, and the 
children, staggering under their self-imposed 
loads, dragged branches up to the house. 
All the home was to be decorated on 
Christmas Eve, all ready for mother. 

In the morning John—in a somewhat per- 
functory spirit—took the three youngsters 
to the lake to see if the ice would bear. 
Thankful the father was to find it would not, 
since thereby he was saved much exertion. 

Then in the evening—in the same per- 
functory spirit—he had the children down 
with him in the dining-room for an hour. 
It was his wife’s custom, and somehow she 
was a person one didn’t like to disappoint, 
even in her absence. Now, John Waring 
was kind to his children when he was with 
them, but he never saw more of them than 
was absolutely necessary. To-night he 
drew soldiers and horses for the two elder 
boys, “puffers ” for the youngest, the “ beauty 
girl,” as Jennie called her. 

Then, with much discomfort to his frame, 
which was beginning to assume proportions 
tending to the rotund, John became an 
elephant—by special desire. On hands and 
knees he bore the “beauty girl” many times 
round the room, the boys acting keepers ; 
John wisely adopting that same leisurely 
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slumber of the indolent 














man. 

He had _§slumbered 
some time soundly and 
snoringly. Then, begin- 
ning to dream, he 
turned restlessly in his 
bed; it was a pleasure 
to half wake—just for 
the joy of realizing how 
warm and comfortable 
he was. 

His dreams ran from 
fact to fiction, back again 
to fact. He was now 
in the hall of the Stock 
Exchange — he had re- 
tired more than a year 
now —and the shouts 
and yells and cat-calls 
were hammering into 
his brain. ‘The noise 
was so loud and so dis- 
concerting that he 
awoke, but, alas! not 
this time to the peace 
and quiet he had hoped. 


L 
: 















*‘ON HANDS AND KNEES HE BORE THE ‘BEAUTY GIRL" MANY TIMES 


ROUND THE ROOM.” 


tread of the elephant, when engaged in 
similar misery at the Zoo. Intense was his 
joy—no less for being unexpressed—when 
a knock came to the door, and nurse 
smilingly demanded the children. 

“Good-nights ” were exchanged. He had 
to receive kisses for himself and kisses for 
“mummie.” She was given three to his 
one, he noticed. 

The door closed behind the laughing little 


ones. John Waring lifted the blind and 
looked out. 

It was a bitterly cold night. A_ perfect 
blizzard was blowing outside; the wind 


howled, the sleet flung itself against the 
window-panes. John, as he listened to the 
storm without, turned and looked around his 
study within, at the blazing logs, the drawn 
curtains, and the inviting arm-chair. He felt 
thankful for his comforts and for the fact that 
nothing could call him out this bleak and 
freezing night. 

He had earned a cosy evening, he con- 
sidered. So he had one. All the Christmas 
periodicals, whisky, tobacco, and terrier Tip 
snuggling on his lap. 

_ It was twelve o’clock before he turned 
im Soon he was sleeping the sound 


The shouts continued, 
but added to them came 
an awful screech. 

What was it? Surely 
that was a woman’s shrill cry. Was it 
burglars? Or was it a real ghost—at last ? 

Again the ghastly screech. Oh, Heaven— 
not human! Wide awake he knew it for 
what it was. 

“That blamed parrot!” he exclaimed ; 
“and at this time of night, too. _I’ll wring its 
neck if I have to get up.” He turned over 
and tried to resume his slumbers. He 
dozed a full minute, and was therefore 
doubly irritated when once more the noise 
so startled him that he sat up in bed. His 
bedroom was next the day nursery, in which 
the parrot lived. Disgusting! To get out 
of bed was really too much of an effort. It 
was bitterly cold! Realizing it suddenly, 
John Waring ducked again under the bed- 
clothes. 

He dozed off; he was actually nearly 


asleep. 

“Squark! I’m a wretched bird! Squark ! 
Oh, lor’! Oh, lor’! Oh, lor! Poor Polly! 
Polly! Polly! Squark!” 


John Waring sat up mad with rage. Then 
it dawned upon him—perhaps the cat was 
at the bird! 

Well, let it be. A good job too! That 
bird was the bane of his life. He had taken 
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no responsibility for the parrot. She had 
never been a friend of his ; in fact, she had 
continually worried him from the moment she 
had come under his roof. An utterly un- 
grateful bird she had proved herself to be. 
Let her fight it out with the cat ; Polly should 
be equal to a couple of cats. He really could 
not get out of bed to see. 

And so he turned over, knowing all the 
while in his heart he should be going to the 
bird’s rescue, in a moment or two. 

And so it proved. One more particularly 
weird screech and John Waring was out of 
bed. He slipped on a dressing-gown and 
slippers, and went to the nursery door. 

He opened it. 

Smoke! A balloon of smoke poured out 
into his face. 

The room was on fire ! 

Luckily it was only the day nursery. 

Now, the house was an old manor, 
panelled in oak throughout; it could be 
burnt to the ground within the hour. The 
local fire-engine was two miles off ; obviously 
the children must be got out at once. 

John Waring shut the day nursery door to 
with a bang, and tore along the corridor to 
the night nursery. Without ceremony he 
rushed into the room 

“ Nurse! nurse!” he called ; “get up, the 
place is on fire! Help me bring the children 
out!” 

The nurse, one of the hysterical sort, 
screamed and fell back fainting. She was 
no use, at least for the moment. In the dim 
light he could not see any water to throw 
over her. 

So he seized his boy from the bed and 
slipped him under his arm ; he lifted a child 
from another bed and tossed it over his 
shoulder, regardless of who was who. Then 
he rushed down the stairs, shouting aloud, 
“Fire! Fire!” 

Did bolts ever take so long to unfasten ? 
At last he flung open the front door. A rush 
of bitter air cut in. Picking up the children 
again he ran through the snow with them to 
the stables. 


“Thompson ! Thompson!” he called, 
hammering at his door. “The place is on 
fire |” 


In half a minute Thompson and his wife 
—in quite extraordinary déshabille—opened 
the door to receive them. 

“Take the children, Mrs. Tnompson,” he 
called, bundling both into her arms. “Come 
with me, Thompson. Run to the nursery. 
That nurse has fainted, I think. Bring her 
out, and the little girl, who is still there. 
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You've plenty of time; it is only the day 
nursery alight so far. But be as quick as you 
can, then get help from the village and send 
someone for the engine. I have something 
to fetch from the room that is burning.” 

Thompson disappeared into the house, 
and John Waring ran to the day nursery. 

Yes, it did appear uncanny ; but he was 
going to fetch that bird out—the bird who 
had given the alarm. Besides, “ Be kind to 
Polly, poor thing!” Jennie’s words buzzed 
in his brain. 

He ran to his own bedroom, caught up a 
towel, dipped it in water—remembering for 
once the right thing at the right moment— 
and wound it round his nose and mouth. 
He would get the parrot, but he did not intend 
to hurt himself unnecessarily doing it. 

The smoke was surging through the cracks 
of the door, even through the keyhole. Polly 
was still all right, apparently, for her voice 
was shrill and penetrating ; yet it seemed to 
John a trifle fainter. He opened the door 
and shut it quickly behind him, desiring to 
keep smoke and fire as confined as possible. 
The smoke was thick, but through it he 
could see that a horrid flame in the darkness 
was creeping up the curtains, with a caressing 
lick. He knew where Polly’s stand was, and 
so made deliberately for it. He had never 
been allowed to caress her, so he clearly 
realized that now force must be employed. 

John put his hand heavily on her back 
and held her wings down tightly, as he un- 
hooked the chain that attached her to her 
perch. It was done in a moment ; he had 
her free and in his hand. But Polly was still 
screaming violently. He turned and made 
for the door. 

John was just opening it when, with a 
venomous hiss, Polly stooped and pecked 
his hand. They were just outside. Sud- 
denly, with a raucous yell, Polly stretched up 
and dug her beak ferociously deep into his 
cheek, struggling to get free. John felt the 
blood oozing. 

“Tf you hadn’t saved the house, by Jove, 
I'd let you go,” he growled back at her, 
pressing her viciously to his side. Polly's 
beak was snapping all around, and then, with 
one supreme effort, she managed to wrench 
herself from his fingers, and flapped heavily 
back into the burning room. 

“Oh, if you will have it,” her rescuer cried, 
savagely, “go and be blamed to you” ; and 
John Waring ran quickly down the stairs into 
the frosty night. 

Several men had collected, and were 
dragging the furniture from the rooms below. 

















PRETTY POLLY. 


“ Work away, my lads!” John shouted, for 
he saw from outside the flames beginning to 
burst through the day nursery window. 
“Christmas-boxes to-morrow.” 

“We'll do our best, sir. The engine won’t 
be long, sir.” 

John hurried on 
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window, the room was clearer, though suffo- 
cating enough ; and there was a horrid smell of 
scorched linen. But the insidious fire was 
gradually intruding into the room, for the 
oak mantelpiece was now in flames, throwing 

light into all the 

comers. It lighted 





to the stables. He 
met the servants 
running to and fro 
in an excited state. 
He entered the 
Thompsons’ _par- 
lour. 

“Children all 
right?” he cried. 
“Ts nurse——” 

Then he saw her 
kneeling by the 
grate, trying to 
kindle a fire, her 


hands _ trembling. 
Mrs. ‘Thompson 
was chafing the 


children’s feet and 
wrapping blankets 
around them. She 
started round as he 





entered. 

“But the little 
girl, sir?” .she 
called. ‘“ Haven’t 


you the little girl ?” 

“The little girl ! 
Good heavens! 
What do you mean? 
Weren’t they all 
together? Didn't 
Thompson fetch 
her? J——” 








up the dappled 
grey rocking-horse ; 
the dolls’ perambu- 
lator, in which were 
lovingly seated 
two smartly-dressed 
dollies, shone 
luridly over a house 
of bricks and a 
regiment of tin 
soldiers. But, with 
a still more bril- 
liant glow, the 
lambent flame-light 
was playing upon a 
cot in the corner 
of the room, close 
to the door. In it 
was a little child 
lying—painfully 
quiet; and the 
flame - light played 
also upon a grey 
parrot—clinging to 
the iron rails of 
that cot as if it 
were its perch. 
Like a tiger John 
seized upon his 
“beauty girl.” Was 
she still alive? 
The flames showed 
her little face white 
and drawn, her lips 











“She was sleep- 
ing in the day 
nursery,” the nurse 
screamed, suddenly ; “she had a cold. I 
thought it would be warmer there. Thompson 
said you had gone there.” 

John waited to hear nomore. Once again 
up those stairs he flew ; it seemed his fate to 
pass over the threshold of that burning room 
—so seldom, in his selfishness, had he 
entered that nursery. 

But self was forgotten now ; he did not 
stop to think of towel or any precaution 
now ; but burst open the door, half mad with 
fear and horrible doubt. 

Would he ever be able to blot out from 
his eyes the picture he saw then? Long to 
tell, but seen in one second. 

The smoke was oozing through a broken 


“HE HAD HER FREE AND IN HIS HAND.” 


blue. 

Clasping her 
covetously to him, with difficulty John 
Waring reached the door. Then, outside, 
just for one moment he turned. 

Polly, lit up weirdly by the ever-increasing 
flames, was swaying to and fro; her queer 
eyelids were closed over her eyes ; it seemed 
an effort for her to hold on to the cot. Still, 
although apparently dazed, like a gallant 
sentinel she stayed by her  trust—self- 
appointed—to the death. 

“Thanks, Poll,” John said. “Thanks, 
dear old bird ; I'll be back soon—I’ll save 
you yet.” 

Did she hear him? John often wondered. 
One queer drooping lid opened slowly; it 
was like a solemn wink—a meeting of comedy 
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and tragedy—as she glanced the way of the 
“beauty girl.” Then she swayed and 
swayed and toppled over. A soft thud on 
the carpet. A bundle of feathers. 

So died Pretty Polly. 


Down the stairs once again. 

“The engine is coming, sir,” shouted the 
men. “Just here, sir.” 

“A doctor! a doctor!” John shouted 
back. “Ten pounds for the man who brings 
a doctor quickly—it is life or death.” 

Her “beauty baby girl”! Oh, Heaven! 
his “ beauty baby girl,” too. 


She didn’t die. A few days, and with that 
astounding vitality which children possess 
she was once again bright and fat, and 
almost as rosy as ever. 

The house was so far saved that Christmas 
Day was spent in it, after all. A day of 
mourning for all; yet for John, and Jennie 
his wife, one of intense thanksgiving. From 
his soul John thanked God for His merciful 


“ JOHN SEIZED UPON HIS ‘ BEAUTY GIRL.’” 


He had spared their 
For the first time in John Waring’s 
life this Christmas Day was a feast of the 
spirit—not solely of the flesh. 


kindness to them. 
child. 


And the dead bird! Even now they can 
scarcely speak of her without a break in the 
voice. 

“Tf Poll and I meet on the other side,” 
said John to his wife, huskily, “and who 
dare say otherwise ” There he stopped. 

“You never did understand Polly, John. 
One thing I know, she has taught you to 
love the children more.” 

When the “beauty girl” was well enough 
they buried her gallant saviour, her brave 
sentinel, their Pretty Polly. They dug a 
little grave in the middle of the children’s 
garden, and the bundle of feathers was laid 
to rest—tenderly. And they set up a little 
stone, and on it was engraved :— 

In thankful and loving remembrance of 
POLLY. 


‘* Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friends.” 

































lilustrated from Photographs by the Royal Astronomical Society. 


*>] VERYONE knows the beaut- 
ful star commonly called Vega, 
but which on our astronomi- 
cal maps is more usually desig- 
nated as Alpha Lyre. Any 
plan of the stars shows how 
Vega is placed with reference to the Great 
Bear, or the Plough, as this constellation is 
perhaps more frequently called. 

Vega lies at one corner of a small equi- 
lateral triangle whereof the two other corners 
are marked by stars far inferior in lustre to 
their brilliant associate. The object to which 
I first wish to direct attention is one of these 
two insignificant-looking stars. Astronomers 
call it Epsilon Lyre. 

Most young persons whose eyes are as keen 
as the eyes of young persons ought to be 
will see that Epsilon Lyre is not a single 
object, but that it is composed of two stars 
very close together. I am not referring in 
this statement to telescopic observations ; I 
mean that with unaided sight the two stars 
ought to be distinguishable as separate 
objects. With such simple assistance as that 
which can be rendered by an ordinary opera- 
glass the ‘two ‘stars can be seen with‘ the 
greatest ease to be widely separated. This 
star, Epsilon Lyre, is what is called a double 
Star. 

A double star is an object which seems at 
a superficial glance like an ordinary star, but 
which a closer scrutiny shows to be composed 
of two stars. No doubt this particular pair 
is one of the most easily separated of these 








objects. Generally speaking, the two stars 
whose association forms the “double ” lie so 
close together that it is utterly beyond the 
power of any unaided eye to see them 
separately. Telescopes are usually required. 
Indeed, in many cases the two components 
of a double star are in such proximity that it 
taxes the utmost powers of the greatest 
telescope, as well as the highest skill of the 
most accomplished observer, to detect the 
two objects separately. The excellence of a 
telescope is not infrequently gauged by the 
success with which it will “separate,” as it 
is called, the members of close doubles. 
Indeed, practical astronomers know that, 
when ordering a telescope fram the makers 
of such instruments, it is not unusual to 
specify its efficiency by saying that it must be 
sufficiently powerful to divide certain named 
double stars. 

Astronomers have for a long time studied 
these objects with much care, and it is now 
known that there are at least ten thousand 
of them scattered over the sky. Indeed, 
every year seems to add to their number. 
With ever-improving telescopes, and ever- 
increasing numbers of observers, it has 
frequently happened that stars which had 
previously been regarded as single are shown 
to be in reality double. In illustration of 
this we may mention that one most excellent 
and indefatigable American observer, Mr. 
S. W. Burnham, has added no fewer than one 
thousand double stars to those which had 
been previously known. Many of his dis- 
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coveries have brought to light objects possess- 
ing much delicacy and beauty. 

At first sight it might be supposed that 
the association of two components to form 
a double star indicated an apparent rather 
than a real connection. It is no doubt 
obvious that if the stars had been strewn in 
innumerable hosts through space, it must 
happen every here and there that a couple 
of stars would lie very nearly in the same 
line of sight. Whenever this was the case 
the two stars would, of course, appear to be 
contiguous on the heavens. It may be 
admitted at once that among the many 
thousands of recognised double stars there 
are not a few whose nature is of this kind. 
Such pairs of stars do not usually consist of 
objects which lie relatively near together. 
Their apparent proximity is merely due to 
the accident that when viewed from the 
earth they lie nearly in the same direction. 
One of the component stars may, in fact, be 
ten times or a hundred times as far from us 
as the other. 

The largeness of the number of these 
double stars in which the two components 
lie extremely close together would, however, 
go a long way to convince us that such 
arrangements were not fortuitous. It would 
be quite improbable that all double stars 
could be explained as arising from mere 
accidents of position. Many of these 
objects are so close together that they could 
not be seen distinctly separated without the 
aid of a telescope which would be sufficiently 
powerful to exhibit as two distinct objects the 
two eyes of a man at a distance of twenty 
miles. 

But we are not solely dependent upon the 
argument just given for a demonstration of 
the fact that many pairs of stars have an 
invisible bond of genuine association. The 
same truth is brought out in other ways. 
Many of the stars are affected by move- 
ments which cause them to drift across the 
heavens relatively to other stars in their 
vicinity. If it should be observed that the 
two members of a double star drift at the 
same rate and in the same direction and thus, 
while still remaining together, gradually move 
away from the other stars which lie strewn 
around, this circumstance would afford 
forcible evidence that the pair of stars stood 
in some physical relation, and were linked 
together in an exceptional manner. It would 
be quite improbable, under such circum- 
stances, that the proximity of the two 
objects should be merely apparent and 
illusory. 


But without doubt the most convincing 
proof that many of the double stars consist 
of pairs which have a real physical connec- 
tion has been afforded by the notable dis- 
covery which we owe to the genius of Sir 
William Herschel. It was an epoch in 
sidereal astronomy when this great astro 
nomer made the astonishing announcement 
that each of the stars in a particular pair was 
actually found to be revolving around the 
other. He had noted the direction in which 
one of these stars lay relatively to the other. 
He repeated this observation month after 
month and year after year, and on com- 
paring his observations he found that the 
direction of the line joining the two stars 
of the pair gradually changed with reference 
to the surrounding stars. It also appeared 
that the angular distance between the two 
members of the pair was gradually altering, 
now slowly increasing, and then again as 
slowly diminishing ; these movements could 
only be explained by supposing that each 
of the two components was describing a 
stately orbit around the other. 

The period which one of these double 
stars requires for making a complete revolu- 
tion is very considerable. The lowest period 
of any such pair is about three or four years, 
while in other cases the period is as long as 
twenty years or fifty years, or even in some 
cases as much as several centuries. Objects of 
this sort, in which movements of an orbital 
character have been actually established, 
are generally called binary stars, for the 
sake of distinguishing them from the more 
numerous class of. double stars in which 
no such orbital motion has as yet been 
perceived. 

This discovery of Herschel’s. is really one 
of the deepest interest as regards the, exten- 
sion of our knowledge of the laws of the 
universe. Since the time of .Newton it had 
been well known that the earth moved round 
the sun in accordance with the, law of uni- 
versal gravitation. It had been equally 
established that the moon moved round the 
earth in obedience to the same law. It had, 
indeed, been found that the law of gravitation, 
when properly understood, would account 
for the various features in the movements of 
all the bodies forming the solar system. But 
prior to Herschel’s beautiful discovery of the 
binary character of certain stars, it was not 
actually known, however it might have 
been surmised, that this particular force 
extended beyond the confines of our solar 
system. o 

We now know that the law of gravitation 

















which controls the members of the solar system 
is equally the law which governs the move 
ments of the binary stars. The importance 
of this conclusion can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. It at once gives an enormous 
extension to the region governed by the 
great Newtonian laws. It shows us that, so 
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shows him that each of the two components 
of Epsilon Lyre is itself a double star, the 
components of each ,pair being so close 
together that, though well within the powers 
of a very moderate telescope, they are still a 
long way from being separable by the unaided 
Thus we see that this beautiful star in 
There can 


eye. 





























far as we can tell, these laws have an Lyre is really a double double. 
SIR ROBERT BALL. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 
authority coextensive with that of the 


universe itself. 

It has frequently happened that telescopic 
research has shown some stars to be not 
merely double, but to be triple or even quad- 
tuple. Perhaps the best-known example of 
a multiple star, as well as one of the most 
beautiful, is to be found in Epsilon Lyre, 
one of the objects we have already men- 
tioned. We have seen that it is composed 
of two stars which, from a telescopic point of 
view, form an exceedingly wide pair. Indeed 
their distance apart is two or three. hundred 
times as great as is the distance between 
many telescopic pairs. There is hardly a 
more pleasing observation to be made by the 
possessor of a telescope than that which 

Vol, xxviii.—89 


hardly be much doubt that in this case each 
of the two small pairs is a binary whereof the 
two components are in mutual revolution, 
while the two together revolve around their 
common centre of gravity. We thus have 
a magnificent system in which the four suns 
move under the influence of their mutual 
attraction. 

The study of the binary pairs is also 
instructive in another way, since it affords us 
the only means of obtaining any knowledge 
of the masses of the stars. It is, of course, 
well known that the stars are sun-like bodies, 
and it is of much interest to compare them 
in every possible way with our sun. By the 
aid of suitable measurements we can deter- 
mine the quantity of light which we receive 
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from a star. If, then, in addition to this, we 
know the distance of the star, we have the 
means of ascertaining what the intrinsic 
brightness of that star may be, and thus of 
comparing that brightness with the bright- 
ness of the sun. We have thus learned that 
the lustre of many of the stars is quite as 
great as, indeed in some cases far greater than, 
the lustre of our own sun. It is, therefore, 
of particular interest to compare the mass 
of a star with the mass of the sun — that 
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doubled, so that the journey which now 
requires a year to accomplish would be com- 
pleted in six months. On the other hand, if 
the sun were to have its mass diminished, 
then the length of the year would have to be 
increased. Suppose, for example, that three- 
fourths of the mass of the sun were to be 
removed, so that it was only to retain a 
fourth part of the mass which it now 
possesses, then the attraction which it exerts 
on the earth would be reduced to one-fourth. 
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A WELL-KNOWN DOUBLE STAR IN THE CONSTELLATION OF 
EVE. PROBABLY TRAVELLING THROUGH SPACE TOGETHER, 


is to say, to find out which of the two 
bodies is the heavier, and to determine their 
relative weights. This we are enabled to do 
in the case of some of the binary stars. 

We may here briefly consider how it is 
that we are often enabled to weigh a binary 
star when we have determined the time which 
it requires to perform a complete revolution. 
It must first be understood that in the case 
of one body revolving around another in 
virtue of their mutual attraction, the periodic 
time depends upon the attracting mass and 
the distance by which the two stars are 
separated. Thus, for instance, as the earth 
revolves around the sun at the distance of 
ninety-two million seven hundred thousand 
miles, the fact that our small globe requires 
just twelve months for one complete revolu- 
tion depends primarily on the mighty mass 
of the sun. If, for instance, there were to be 
four times as much matter in the sun as there 
is at present, then the pull which the sun 
would exert on the earth would be increased 
to a corresponding extent. If, therefore, we 
supposed the earth under the new condition 
to continue in the same orbit, so as still to 
preserve the distance of ninety-two million 
seven. hundred thousand miles from the 
sun, the speed at which it revolves would 
have to be accelerated so that the cen- 


trifugal force should be increased in the 
same proportion as the solar attraction. It 
can be easily shown that this result would be 
attained if the speed of the earth were 


THE GREAT BEAR, THE COMPONENTS VISIBLE TO THE NAKED 
AND HAVING A VERY SLOW ORBITAL MOTION OF THEIR OWN. 


The centrifugal force on the earth must 
therefore be reduced to one-fourth of its 
actual amount to retain its present path, and 
accordingly we find that the pace of the 
earth must be reduced to one-half, or that the 
period of the revolution must be two years, 
instead of one, if the earth is not to forsake 
its present track. 

In what has hitherto been said I have 
supposed the distance between the two bodies 
to remain unchanged. But Newton’s laws 
of motion also tell us that if we suppose the 
sun’s mass to be increased to eight times its 
present amount, while the length of the year 
was unaltered, this must be accompanied by 
a removal of the earth to twice its present 
distance from the sun.. If the sun’s mass 


were increased to twenty-seven times its 
actual amount, the distance of the earth 
would have to be increased threefold. These 


illustrations will have served their purpose if 
they convey the impression that the attract- 
ing masses, their distance apart, and the period 
of revolution at which two bodies can revolve 
around each other, are not independent, but 
are related to each other by thoroughly 
understood laws. 

These considerations will explain how the 
masg@of a star can be concluded from a 
kho & of the circumstances of the revo- 
lution of another star around it. If the 
period were a year, and if the distance were 
the same as that between the earth and the 
sun, then we should be led to the conclusion 
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that the mass concerned equalled the mass 
of thesun. Of course the circumstances will 
not always turn out to be quite so simple. 
The periods will generally be much longer than 
a year, and the distances will occasionlly be 
in excess of ninety-two million seven hundred 
thousand miles. Such details come within 
the province of the mathematician, and can 
only be dealt with by his special methods. 
We shall not further pursue them. Suffice 
it to say, that when we have learned the 
period of the revolution, as well as the 
distance between the components, the calcu- 
lation of the united mass of the two stars 
offers no difficulty. 

The results of such observations are not a 
littie remarkable. They demonstrate that the 
masses of the stars, although in some cases 
not so great as that of the sun, are in other 
cases ten times, twenty times, or even in a 
still greater ratio in excess of the mass of our 
own luminary. 

One of the most pleasing phenomena con- 
nected with the study of double stars is the 
exquisite contrast of hue which the com- 
ponents often exhibit. Many of the ordinary 
stars are brilliantly white, like Sirius or Vega. 
Other stars are slightly yellowish, like Capella, 
or exhibit a faint, ruddy hue, like Arcturus 
or Aldebaran. In ail such cases, however, 
the characteristic colour can hardly be said 
to be strongly marked. There are, however, 
many stars in the sky which manifest dis- 
tinctly marked and beautiful hues, and when 
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ticular attention, and its appearance by no 


means suggests that it possesses those 
wonderful attributes which make it so 
interesting in the telescope. No great 


telescopic power is needed to show that this 
star, which points out the beak of the Swan, 
is a remarkable double. The two com- 
ponents are at once seen to be brightly 
coloured, and it is specially interesting to 
note that the colours are by no means the 
same. They are, in fact, sharply contrasted, 
and by some observers have been described 
as complementary. It is not very easy to 
select words which shall exactly express the 
character of the tints of the two stars. I 
think perhaps a fairly accurate idea would be 
conveyed by saying that one of them, the 
larger, resembles a topaz, while the smaller 
is like an emerald. All observers would at 
least agree that, while the brighter star had 
some full yellowish or reddish hue, the 
fainter star was of a delicate greenish or 
bluish cast. 

It is noticeable that there are many other 
pairs of stars which offer a contrast of colours 
very much like that presented in the pair just 
described. This circumstance is the more 
singular when it is observed that stars of a 
blue or green colour are almost unknown in 
the heavens, except when they occur as 
members of a binary pair. Blue or green 
stars possessing hues at all resembling in 
intensity those occasionally found in the 
doubles do not exist in isolation. 





























A DOUBLE STAR TAKEN SEVERAL TIMES ON THE SAME PLATE, THE TWO COMPONENTS BEING VERY 
NEARLY EQUAL IN MAGNITUDE, 


this is the case the stars in question are 
generally—I do not say invariably—members 
of double systems. 

The most beautiful illustration of this 
remark is presented in a star which is, in 
fact, one of the loveliest objects of ary class 
which the heavens have to display: The 
star in question is known to astronomers as 
Beta, in the constellation of the Swan. To 
the naked eye this object is merely a star of 
the second magnitude, calling for no par- 


A very beautiful-coloured double star, 
known as Gamma Andromedz, exhibits 
another remarkable feature of much interest. 
In this case the small blue star is itself 
double. When a telescope of exceptional 
excellence is applied the little blue object can 
be seen to divide into two points, ‘each of 
which is a separate star. What the cause of 
these exquisite colours may be is a question 
which has not yet been solved. 

Of late years a great impetus has been 
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given to the study of the binary stars by 
a very interesting discovery which at the 
present moment is immensely extending our 
knowledge of these bodies. It is possible 
with the help of the spectroscope to measure 
the movements of the heavenly bodies in a 
direction that would be otherwise quite 
unattainable. The older methods of observ- 
ing no doubt provide methods for the 
determination of the movements of a celestial 
object across the heavens. But if the body 
were moving either directly towards the earth 
or directly from the earth, then the older 
telescopic methods are unable to afford us 
the slightest aid in discovering the move- 
ments of the star. No doubt there would 
be a rise in its apparent brightness if the 
star were coming towards the observer, and 
there would be a decline in brightness if the 
object were receding from the observer. 
With the actual movements, and the actual 
distances that we meet with in the heavens, 
it would be utterly impossible to discover the 
motion of the star by its change in bright- 
ness. Not for centuries would such changes 
be large enough to measure, even if we had 
the necessary standards. 

When astronomers came into possession 
of a method by which the movement of a 
body along the line of sight could be dis- 
covered, and when, further, this same method 
offered a process for finding with some 
accuracy the speed with which the body was 
moving, it was at once perceived that this 
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often suffice to tell us whether the body is 
coming towards us or is going from us, and 
what is the number of miles per second at 
which that movement is performed. 

The first achievement in the application of 
this new department of astronomy to the 
subject of binary stars was the explanation 
by Professor Vogel of the movements of the 
celebrated variable star Algol. It had long 
been known that the lustre of this star 
periodically varied throughout a remarkable 
series of changes. From being that bright 
star of the second magnitude, in which 
character it generally appears, Algol’s light 
begins to wane, so that after the lapse of 
three or four hours it is no brighter than an 
ordinary star of the fourth magnitude. In 
this low state Algol remains for twenty 
minutes, and then it begins to brighten up 
again, so that after the lapse of another three 
or four hours the mysterious variable regains 
its normal lustre as a star of the second 
magnitude. No further change occurs for a 
couple of days, and then the light begins to 
wane, and the series of changes already 
described are performed again. The exact 
time required for Algol to go through a com- 
plete series of its alterations has been care- 
fully ascertained. It is two days, twenty 
hours, forty-eight minutes, fifty-five seconds. 

Attempts had been made to account for 
the mysterious light changes in this star. 
They remained, however, only more or less 
plausible conjectures until 1888, when Vogel 
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A VEKY INTERESTING PAIK, CALLED GAMMA VIRGINIS, 


PROBABLE PERIOD OF ROTATION UNDER 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 


THIS PAIR CLOSED UP IN 1836, BUT HAS BEEN WIDENING SINCE. 


new development opened up a vast field for 
astronomical research. It has indeed been 
stated by Sir William Huggins that the most 
important services which the spectroscope 
is destined to render to astronomy will ulti- 
mately be found to lie in the discovery of 
the movements of bodies along the line of 
sight. I must not here enter into any 
minute details of the method. Let it suffice 


for the present to say that an examination of 
the rays of light coming from an object will 


tried to solve the mystery with his spectro- 
scope. He presently found that Algol was 
at one time approaching the earth with a 
speed of about twenty-six miles a second, 
and at another time was receding with the 
same velocity. From these movements it 
could be inferred that the bright star which 
we see must be revolving around another star 
which we do not see. Once this had been 
established the obscurity which hid the move- 
ments of Algol was removed. In its revolu- 











DOUBLE STARS. 


tion round its invisible component Algol 
passes at each revolution partly behind the 
dark object. Some of its light is thus cut 
off, and in this way those periodic changes 
in Algol which had puzzled all previous 
astronomers have been explained. 

We thus see that Algol is one of a binary 
pair, the other member of which consists 
of one of those dark stars which astro- 
nomers are beginning to recognise, though 
the light of these stars is never seen, and 
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two distinct sources, and at the moment of 
observation one of those sources was 
approaching the observer while the other 
was receding from him. On the following 
night another photograph had been taken, 
and from the lines on this plate it appeared 
that the two components were moving in 
the same direction. The night after, how- 


ever, the conditions set forth in the 
first photograph again presented them- 
selves. Further careful inquiry gradually 





























A DOUBLE STAR IN THE CONSTELLATION BOOTIS, 
WITH VARYING 


though their existence is only inferred by 
some such indirect process as that already 
indicated. The same beautiful method of 
research has been invoked to show that 
several stars which present no such changes 
in brightness, and give no indication to the 
eye of any invisible duplicity, even when 
subjected to scrutiny by the most skilful eye, 
aided by a powerful ‘telescope, must neverthe- 
less be truly binary stars. The interest of 
this discovery is considerably enhanced by 
the reflection that whereas the binary stars 
that we know by direct telescopic observation 
revolve in a period which must be measured 
by several years, and generally by several 
decades of years, those binaries which are 
revealed by the spectroscope perform their 
revolution in much briefer periods. They 
are only to be counted by weeks, and in 
some cases even by days. 

We are greatly indebted to the skill and 
energy of Professor Pickering and _ his 
assistants at Harvard College Observatory 
for the extension of our knowledge of these 
objects. The most remarkable of them is 
undoubtedly the star Beta, in the constella- 
tion of Auriga. It was in the autumn of 
1889 that Miss Maury, an assistant at Har- 
vard College Observatory, was examining 
some photographs of the spectra of the star 
in question. An examination of the lines on 
one of the plates showed that though the 
star appeared as a single object, even with 
the best telescope, yet its light came from 


TAKEN SEVERAL TIMES ON THE SAME PLATE, 
EXPOSURES, 


cleared up the law of succession of the 
changes. It appears that the star in question 
is really formed of two components which 
move in a nearly circular path each about 
the other in a period of three days twenty- 
three and a half hours. But the most 
remarkable part of this investigation remains 
to be told. The spectroscopic observations 
to which we have referred determined for us 
the relative speeds of the two stars at the 
time when one star is moving towards us 
and the other is moving from us. Here we 
know the speed at which one star revolves 
around the other, and we also know the time 
that is required for a complete revolution. 
Hence we know the length of the track. 
From this it follows, as in the case of the 
visible binaries, that we can discover the 
masses of the bodies concerned. It has 
thus been found that Beta Aurige must 
have a mass about four and a half times as 
great as the mass of the sun. 

In this investigation we have not required 
to make use of the distance of the star from 
the earth. That distance does not enter into 
our calculation. As a matter of fact astro- 
nomers do not know the distance of Beta 
Aurige. It may also be noted that the part 
of the photographic spectrum on which these 
measures were made corresponds to light 
which, though appreciable by a photographic 
plate, is quite invisible to the eye. Have 
we not here a truly remarkable result? A 
beam of invisible light arriving at this earth 
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from a star sunk into space to a distance 
utterly unknown, has yet sufficed to enable us 
to place that star in the weighing scales and 
compare its mass with the mass of the sun. 
As to the intrinsic brightness of Beta 
Aurigz we are not able to speak. To know 
so much we should require, not only to 
measure the lustre of the star, which can be 
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The older methods of observing double 
stars, inaugurated chiefly by W. Herschel, 
and carried to such perfection by Burnham 
and others, had seemed to be approaching 
some degree of completion. The study of 
double stars has now received a_ fresh 
impetus ; the totally new spectroscopic 
method, with its revelation of rapidly mov- 





























THE STARS ARE OFTEN ASSOCIATED, NOT 


BOUND TOGETHER BY BONDS OF ATTRACTION 
IMMATERIAL, KEEP THE STARS IN CLOSE 
IS SHOWN IN THIS ILLUSTRATION. 

AS TAKEN AT THE LICK 
easily done, but we should then have to 
make allowance for its distance from the 
earth. This distance is, as we have said, 


quite unknown ; we are consequently unable 
to say what relation the object bears to the 
sun in point of brightness. It may seem 
strange, but it is, nevertheless, the strict truth, 
that while the beam of light has told us what 
we might not have expected to learn from it 

namely, the weight of the system—it has, 
from lack of other information, failed to tell us 
what may be che actual brightness of that star. 


MERE 


ASSOCIATION. 
IT IS A PHOTOGRAPH OF 


PAIRS OR SYSTEMS, BUT IN MYRIADS, 

THOUGH INVISIBLE INDEED, 
OF SUCH MAGNIFICENT OBJECTS ONE 
THE GREAT CLUSTER IN HERCULES 
OBSERVATORY. 


LY IN 
WHICH, 


AND, 


Doubt- 
less a harvest of interesting results awaits its 
future applications. 

The stars are often associated, not merely 
in pairs or systems but in myriads, bound 
together by bonds of attraction which, 
though invisible and indeed immaterial, 
keep the stars in close association. Of 
such magnificent objects we give an illus 


ing binaries, has been introduced. 


tration. It is a photograph of the great 
cluster in Hercules as taken at the Lick 
Observatory. 











Five-and-Forty Years. 


By J. 


Author of “‘ Wee Macgreesi 


I. 
T was a Saturday evening to- 
wards the end of August, and 
the old couple’s kitchen had 
been brought to that condition 
of perfect cleanliness and 
somewhat obvious orderliness 
which characterized it on the last night of 
every week—not that it showed signs of 
neglect on other nights—and which was the 
housewife’s ambition in anticipation of the 
Sabbath. 

“ Folk that can gang to the kirk frae a dirty 
hoose maun hae queer consciences,” she was 
wont to observe when her man chaffed her 
during her labours, imploring her not to 
rub holes in the furniture or to leave some 
brass on the candlesticks. ‘“ Ye’re welcome 
to yer joke, Sandy,” she would sometimes 
add, smiling good-naturedly, “but I ken fine 
ye wud be the first to mak’ an uproar if I 
didna hae things nice on the Seturday nicht. 
An’ whether ye like it or no, I canna change 
ma wey 0’ daein’ things efter sae mony years.” 

It was forty-five years now since they had 
set up house in the cottage at 
the end of the village, and 
Sandy Parlane was past work 
through blindness, having 
neglected an affection of his 
eyes until too late. Fortu- 
nately in his working days he 
had been able, with the help 
of his wife Flora, to accu- 
mulate savings sufficient to 
purchase an annuity which in 
the careful woman’s hands 
proved large enough for pro 
viding the necessities of life 
and the few modest luxuries 
desired by the twain. 

Years ago their eldest son 
had gone to a situation in a 
distant town ; later he had 
there started business in a 
small way on his own account, 
and had become possessed of 
a wife and family. His visits 
to the old folks had gradually 
ceased, but he wrote occasion- 
ally, and, while hiding their 
disappointment, they  con- 
gratulated each other that his 
affairs, according to his letters, 
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were in such a flourishing condition as to 
prevent him spending his valuable time on 
the long journey. 

“He's gettin’ on fine,” they would agree. 
“‘An’ it wud never dae for him to neglect his 
business. Maybe his next letter ’ll tell 
us he’s comin’. ’Deed, ay!” 

They were sitting by the cheerful hearth, 
Sandy smoking leisurely and _ contentedly, 
Flora reading aloud from the weekly news- 
paper and parenthetically expressing her 
horror of war, her regret at fatal or painful 
accidents, and her disapproval of crime. 

“There’s naethin’ nice an’ cheery in the 
paper but the advertisements,” she sadly re- 
marked, as she turned a page, “an’ dootless 
the maist o’ them are jist lees an’ deceptions.” 

“Hoots toots! It’s no’ as bad as that, 
wife,” returned Sandy, pleasantly. ‘“ Ye'll 
shin come to somethin’ nice. Ye’ve no’ 
read the Oreeginal Poetry yet.” 


Flora had a weakness for the column 


headed “Original Poetry,” and she retorted, 
“Ye fell asleep the last time I read it, an’ if 
I read it again I’ll read it in to masel’ 


” 





“yve'vE NO’ KEAD THE OREEGINAL POETRY YET.” 
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Her husband chuckled, teasingly. 
the boy for poetry !” he observed. 

“Whisht !” she said, quietly, “an’ I'll read 
ye the Complete Tale. It’s ca’ed Na! 
I’m no’ gaun to read it.” She turned the 
page hastily. 

“What's wrang ?” he asked. 

“T dinna think it'll be a guid story, Sandy. 
Na; I’m no’ gaun to read it,” she repeated, 
firmly. 

“What wey wull ye no’ read it, Flora? 
I wud like to hear it. Never heed what I 
said aboot the poetry. I-didna mean ony- 
thing. Come awa’ wi’ the story. I hope it’s 
a sensational yin. Ye read sensational stories 
rale weel, except when ye come to bits aboot 
young leddies or weans gettin’ ill-used, an’ 
then I can never mak’ oot what ye’re sayin’. 
Yer tongue seems to get fankled, an’ ye get 
short o’ breith forbye.” 

“IT doot this story’s ower sensational for 
an auld man like yersel’,” remarked Mrs. 
Parlane, with a faint twinkle in her eye, 
“ especially when ye’ve had toastit cheese for 
yer supper, an’ it’s near time ye was gaun to 
yer bed.” 

“ Havers, wumman ! 
story . 

Mrs. Parlane shook her head and turned 
another page. “I'll read ye the Scienteefic 
Gossip. H’m! h’m! ‘A discovery 0’ con- 
seederable importance to the manufacturers 
and users o’ golf ba’s has jist been——’” 

“Tits! Wha’s heedin’ aboot golf ba’s ? 
Read the story, Flora.” 

“Na, na. It’s ower sensational.” 

“Hoo d’ye ken that? Was it the name 
that pit ye aff?” 

“ Ay.” Mrs. Parlane smiled behind the 
paper. “It wasna a nice name, Sandy.” 

“What was it ?” 

“ Oh, never heed.” She made to continue 
reading the paragraph on golf balls, but 
again he interrupted her. 

“Tell us the name o’ the story, an’ I'll 
tell ve if ye can read it. The name o’ a 
story doesna signify muckle.” 

“Weel,” she said, turning back the pages, 
* T’ll tell ye the name, but I'll no’ tell ye ony 
mair. The story’s ca’ed ‘The Gem o’ the 
Gaol ; or, The Blue Deevil o’ Barlinnie.’ Ye 
wudna like me to read ¢hat, Sandy ?” 

“Ay, wud I! Read it, Flora,” he cried, 
eagerly. “It maun be ra/ sensational.” 

Mrs. Parlane laughed. “I couldna help 


“Ve'’re 


Come awa’ wi’ the 


teasin’ ye a wee bit,” she said, and com- 
menced the tale forthwith. 

The reading was just finished—greatly to 
the regret of the old man, who dearly loved a 
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tale of blood and mystery, and much to the 
relief of his wife, who secretly shrank from 
the same—when the big grandfather’s clock 
that stood against the wall between the foot 
of the bed and the door struck ten, 
ponderously and slowly, with a wheeze 
between each stroke, as though it were 
gathering itself up for one last effort. That, 
however, was merely affectation, for it had 
repeated the same operation in the same 
fashion longer than either Mr. or Mrs. 
Parlane could remember. It suggested an 
old, but quite hale and hearty, gentleman 
who had got into the way of employing a 
seemingly distressing cough simply in order 
to call attention to his well-preserved self, his 
great age, and his valuable opinions. 

Then took place the little performance 
which the pair had rarely missed during the 
long course of their married life. 

“ Anither week by,” remarked Mr. Parlane, 
laying aside his pipe and rising from the 
arm-chair. 

“ Anither week by,” repeated Mrs. Parlane, 
rising also, and going to her man’s side. 
Time was when it was customary for him to 
come to her, but that had been before his 
sight failed him. 

She took hold of his arm, pushed a stool 
out of the way, and led him across the floor 
to the grandfather’s clock. She opened the 
glass door protecting the finely-engraved face, 
and took the “Z” shaped key from its nail 
within the lower case. She placed the key in 
his hand, for it was one of his conceits that in 
spite of his blindness he could place it in the 
right-hand hole without so much as touching 
the dial. 

But, somehow, his hand shook, and he 
drew back, looking a little helpless. 

“ What’s ado, Sandy ?” his wife asked. 

“Oh, naethin’. I felt—I thocht—-Tits !” 
he said with a laugh; “it maun be the 
toastit cheese an’ the sensational story that 
pit me aff. Ma haun shook, an’ I was feart 
I wud spile the face o’ the auld nock. An’ 
ye ken I wudna like to dae that, Flora. Ma 
fayther was that prood o’ the nock, an’ it’s 
been a guid freen’ to you an’ me, wife. I 
wudna like ony hairm to come to it. Pit in 
the key yersel’, wife, an’ I’ll rowe it up.” 

“T dinna like yer haun bein’ shaky,” she 
said, with an anxious look at his face. 

“Och, it’s naethin’, wumman. Pit in the 
key.” 

She placed the key in position, and he, 
having found the handle without difficulty, 
proceeded solemnly to wind up the weight. 
Then, when a slight jar inside the case 
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warned him that the operation was complete, 
he removed the key and handed it to his 
wife. 

“Noo, Flora,” 


he said. 
With a  so- 
lemnity equal 


to his own she 
began to wind 
up. the other 
weight. 
‘Canny, 
wumman, ca’ 
canny,” he mur- 
mured, gently ; 
“dinna rowe it 
up ower quick.” 
Mrs. Parlane 
did not resent 
the words of 
warning, al- 
though they 
were as familiar 
to her ears as 
the sound of 
the winding. 


“CAP, BY; 
Sandy,” she re- 
turned, agree- 
ably. 

“Ts’'t keepin’ 
time?” he in- 


quired, as she carefully closed the glass 
door, after having replaced the key below. 

“Ay; it’s keepin’ time. ‘There’s no’ twa 
meenits’ difference atween it an’ the steeple.” 

“It’s a fine nock,” said the old man, ina 
tone of satisfaction. “I wonder hoo mony 
times you an’ me hae rowed it up thegither, 
auld wife?” he added, smiling. 

“Ah! We'll hae to get John to work oot 
that coont the next time he comes to see us. 
John’s the yin for feegures! But it'll be a big 
coont! Five-an’-forty year, an’ every Seturday 
nicht but yin here an’ there. ’Deed, it’ll be 
a big coont, Sandy! . Eh, me! but they 
was sad Seturday nichts when we didna 
rowe it up thegither. I mind the time 
when you was awa’ at the hospital, an’ when 
I gaed to rowe up the nock ma lanesome, 
] —[—_” 

“Whisht, wumman! That’s a’ by,” he 
interrupted, tenderly. ‘“‘Come awa’ back to 
the fireside. It’s no’ often the auld nock 
has seen you an’ me onythin’ but cheery.” 

“ That’s true, the Lord be thankit,” she 
said, softly, leading him to his seat. “ Efter 
a’ we’ve no had muckle to greet aboot, hae 
we, Sandy, man?” 

Vol. xxviii. —90. 
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An’ the auld nock’s been 

Ye mind hoo we made a 
bargain, jist efter 
we was mairrit, 
that we wud aye 
rowe it up the- 
gither ?” 

“Fine I mind 
it. An’ I mind 
when you an’ me 
cast oot on a 
Seturday morn- 
in’ an’ we was 
baith ower 
prood to mak’ it 
up, an’ we baith 
wanttt to mak’ it 
up, but we gaed 
aboot huffy the 
hale day, an’ 
an’——” 

* An’ then at 
last the time 
cam’ for us to 
rowe up the 
nock—eh, auld 
wife ?” 

** Jist that.” 

“Weel, an’ 
what next ?” 

‘*Toots!’’ 
said Mrs. Par- 
“That was a’ aboot it.” 

“ But dae ye mind 


“ No’ muckle. 
like a freen’ to us. 


lane, laughing. 

Mr. Parlane chuckled. 
anither time we cast oot ?” 

“T mind when ye tried to get me to rowe 
up the nock on a Monday nicht,” she replied, 
a trifle drily. ‘“ But I wudna dae’t. No’ 
likely !” 

“T didna mean that time,” said Mr. Par- 
lane, the least thing put out. “I meant——” 
“ What time ?” his spouse asked, eagerly. 

“Till no’ tell ye noo,” he retorted, 
chuckling again. 

“I’m no’ heedin’, onywey,” she rejoined, 
suppressing her disappointment. 

“Ah, weel, auld wife,” he resumed, more 
gravely, after a short pause, “the auld nock 
has been a guid freen’ to us baith. I can 
mind but the yin time when I wud shinner 
hae had its room nor its comp’ny.” 

“When was that, Sandy?” she asked, 
though she knew very well what his answer 
would be. Old age and love are given to 
repeating themselves, but when they do so 
together their repetitions are not so tiresome. 
“ When was that, Sandy?” she asked again. 

“The nicht John was born,” he replied, 
staring unseeing at the fire. “I stoppit the 
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auld nock that nicht. I couldna thole the 
tickin’; it seemed to be mockin’ me. 

But that was the yin time. I dinna ken 
what I wud dae wi’oot it noo. It’s splendid 
comp’ny for me when ye’re busy, auld wife.” 

“T wudna like to be wantin’ the nock 
either,” she said. “As ye say, it’s jist an 
auld freen’ to us baith. I was gey angry the 
ither day when Mistress MacFaurlane speired 
if we had a notion o’ sellin’ it, an’-———” 

“ Sellin’ it! Sellin’ ma fayther’s nock! I 
wud hae gied her a fricht if she had speired 
that at me. Sell the nock! The impiddence 
o’ the wumman !” 

“ Aw, she didna mean ony hairm. 
jist this wey. Ye see——” 

“I’m no’ heedin’. Ye can tell her the 
next time that we’re no’ for——” 

“’Sh! Dinna flee up till ye’ve heard the 
hale story. Ye see, Mistress MacFaurlane 
has a nock o’ her 
ain—no’ as braw 
a yin as oor yin 

but a nice nock 
a’ the same. 
Weel, agentleman 
that’s bidin’ in 
Kinlochan for the 
simmer heard 
aboot it, an’ cam’ 
to see it an’ wantit 
to buy it, for he 
gethers auld 
things, an’ offered 
her twinty pound 
for’t, though it 
winna keep time, 
an’ the strikin’s a’ 
wrang, an’ the 
face is no’ vera 
bonny, an’ the 
veneer’s chip- 
pit an’ scartit, an’ 
ye’ve got to keep 
the door shut wi’ 
a match, an’ 

“Did she sell it?” 

“Na. She would like fine to hae sell’t 
it, she said to me, but she had promised it to 
her eldest dochter—her that’s mairrit—efter 
she’s deid—I mean, efter hersel’s deid—an’ 
she wudna break her word for twinty pound, 
an’ the gentleman wudna gie ony mair.” 

“I’m gled she didna disgrace hersel’,” 
said Mr. Parlane, warmly. “It wasna as 
if she had been needin’ the siller. . . . I 
hope ye wasna temptit to ask her to send the 
gentleman here 

* Sandy !” 


It was 
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“Tits! I was jist jokin’, auld wife. I 
ken ye wudna sell the auld nock for twinty 
pound—na, nor for fifty pound.” 

“I wudna sell it for a hunner pound !” 
cried Mrs. Parlane, her voice trembling. “I 
—I wudna sell it for—for onythin’. . . . Oh, 


ma dear, it’s been wi’ us a’ the time!” 
“Jist that, auld wife, jist that. A’ the 


time. .. . A’ the time. An’ whiles I 
think it kens a’ oor bit secrets—things that 
naebody else kens. *Deed, ay!” 

For a short space they sat silent, listening, 
perhaps, to the steady tick. 

Flora was the first to speak. “Wull I 
read the chapter noo ?” she asked, quietly. 

“ Ay, wife. We're a wee thing late the 
nicht, an’ we'd better no’ crack ony meir. 
Read the chapter, Flora.” 

As she turned the pages a sigh escaped 
her, as it always did ere she started to read 





“AS SHE TURNED THE PA 
SIGH ESCAPED HER.” 


GES A 
the evening lesson. Then 
it was that the thought of his 
sightless eyes hurt her most. 
It used to be he who read the chapter. 

And he always seemed to understand why 
she sighed. 

“ Never heed, Flora, ma dear,” he said, 
gently ; “ye’ve sicht for the twa o’ us. I’m 
rale happy the nicht.” 

“Ma man!” she whispered, and begantoread. 


It is not for pen and paper to tell in detail 
how the bad news came and in what manner 
it was first received. Enough to say that the 
postman brought it on the Wednesday even- 
ing, about half-past eight, just after the old 
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couple had finished supper ; and that blind 
Sandy suspected trouble ere Fiora found 
strength to read aloud the letter. 

An hour after midnight Sandy turned on 
his pillow wearily, and whispered :— 

“ Are ye sleepin’, Flora ?” 

“ No’ yet, Sandy,” she replied, without 
impatience. “I’m vexed for ye, dearie.” 

** An’ I’m vexed for yersel’, wife. . . . But 
John has been a guid son to us, has he 
no’ ? ” 

“Deed, ay. It’s a peety for John, puir 
lad. I’m shair it wudna be his faut.” 

“T’m no’ blamin’ him. Trade’s in a bad 
condeetion everywhere, the paper says. Na, 
na; I’m no’ blamin’ him. . . . Hoo muckle 
did he say he needit to pey the bill? I aye 
tell’t the lad never to pit his name to a bill— 
for a bill’s jist an invention o’ Satan to trap an 
honest man into breakin’ his promise—but 
nae doot he was catched at a Weel, 
weel, I’m no’ blamin’ him. Hoo muckle did 
he say he needit, Flora ?” 

“ Forty pound,” she whispered, with a sob. 

“Jist that. Forty pound. Ay,” he mut- 
tered. He felt for her hand and caught it. 
“Dinna greet, auld wife,” he went on, tenderly. 
“ We'll get ower it.” 

The old woman shivered. 
—an’ he_ needs it on Seturday. .. . Oh, 
Sandy, man, what _are we to dae? It wud 
tak’ us near a year,to save the siller wi’oot 
spendin’ onythin’ on you’ an’ me. I’ve ten 
pound three an’ seevenpence the noo, but it’s 
a lang time till the next quarter.” 

“It’s better nor naethin’, wife. We'll win 
through some wey. Can ye—can ye no’ guess 
what we'll hae to dae ?” 

Flora trembled in silence. 

“Try an’ guess, ma dear,” he whispered, 
unsteadily. 

“Oh, Sandy, I canna, I canna!” 
was weeping softly, but bitterly. 

He raised himself, and rested on his 
elbow with his face towards her as if he 
could see her through the darkness that was 
double in his case. 

“Ye ken what I mean, Flora,” he said, 
controlling his voice. “An’ ye ken there’s 
nae ither wey oot the deeficulty. . . . Ay, 
an’ ye ken we sud be praisin’ the Lord 
that there 7s a wey, instead o’ vexin’ oor 
herts like this. So in the mornin’ ye’ll gang 
to Mistress MacFaurlane an’ then ye’ll gang 
to the gentleman that———” 

“No’ that, Sandy, no’ that.” 

“Ah, but jist that, ma dear. An’ if the 
gentleman wud gie twinty pound for Mistress 
MacFaurlane’s nock, he’ll shairly gie——” 
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“T canna dae it,” she cried. “ Yer hert’s 
set on the auld nock, Sandy, an’ sae is mine. 
Is there nae ither wey >” 

“We've naethin’ else that wud bring the 
siller, an’—an’ the siller’s needit for Seturday,” 
he said, bravely. “We'll shin get used to 
wantin’ the auld nock.” 

“It’s you I’m thinkin’ o’,” she sobbed. 

“T ken, auld wife; I ken that fine. Ye’re 
aye thinkin’ o’ me. . . . But ye’ll dae what I 
said the morn, an’ oor son John’ll mak’ it up 
to us some day, certain shair.” 

“‘ But—but it was yer fayther’s nock,” she 
said, weakly, her heart torn between the 
husband at her side and the son in the 
distant town. 

“ Ay, it was ma fayther’s nock,” he replied ; 
“but John is ma son an’ your son, an’—an 
that’s a’ aboot it, ma dear. . . . Speak nae 
mair aboot it the nicht, wife. Try to get a 
bit nap. Are ye feelin’ ony easier in yer 
mind noo?” 

“ A—a wee thing easier, Sandy ; but——” 

“ Aweel, try an’ gang to sleep. Think 
what it wud be if you an’ me wasna able to 
help oor son John. . . . Lift yer heid till I 
turn the cauld side o’ the pillow for ye... . 
That’s it! Noo we'll baith try an’ sleep. 
Dinna vex yersel’ aboot me, Flora. Tl 
manage fine.” 

He lay down again, but in the silent hour 
that followed his courage failed him, and a 
heavy sigh escaped his old heart. 

“ Are ye no’ sleepin’ yet, dearie ?” his wife 
asked, almost at the same instant. 

No’ yet, Flora. An’ ye’re wauken yer- 
sel’. Was ye thinkin’ o’ John?” 

“ Ay. He—he wud be sair vexed if he 
kent aboot the auld nock.” 

“"Deed, ay. John aye had a guid hert. 
I’m shair he wudna hae troubled you an’ 
me if he could hae helpit it. But we’re no’ 
heedin’ terrible aboot the nock—are we, 
Flora ?” 

She could make no answer, and quite 
suddenly the old man broke down. 

“Oh, wife!” he cried. “ Five-an’-forty year 
—five-an’-forty year! . . . I’m a stupit auld 
buddy, but—but wud ye rise, wife, an’—an’ 
stop the auld nock, for I canna thole listenin’ 
to it ony mair.” 

Il. 
Tuer following afternoon the collector of 
clocks came to view the old couple’s treasure, 
and at once expressed his desire to possess 
it. He was quite a young man, and his 
pretty wife who accompanied him appeared 
to sympathize with him in his hobby. 

“We have seen nothing so fine as this, 
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Jack,” she whispered, “for a long time. 
How carefully it has been kept!” ‘Turn- 
ing to Mrs. Parlane, she inquired if the 
works were out of order, seeing that the 
clock was not going. 

Flora looked towards her man, who was 
sitting by the hearth. “Sandy 

” she began. 

“ Stairt it,” he said, quietly. 
“We maun let the gentleman 
an’ his leddy see that it 
can gang, an’ strike for- 
WO. + .« FO sir,” 
he continued, turning 
his sightless eyes in the 
direction of the collec- 
tor, “ we stoppit it last 
nicht, because be- 
cause Aweel, | 
gie ye ma word that 
it’s been staunin’ but 
twicet in five-an’-forty 
year. It was ma fay- 
ther’s afore me, sir, an’ 
he was gey prood o’ 
it... . But jist tak’ yer 
time an’examine it... . 
Has the leddy got a 
chair to sit on, Flora ?” 

Having made a care- 
ful examination of the 
heirloom, and having 
asked a number of 
questions concerning 
it, the young man in 
quired if Mr. Parlane 
would name his price. 

For a moment Sandy did not reply. ‘Then 
he said, a little huskily : 

“Wife, tell the gentleman what we was 
wantin’.” 

With her eyes to the floor and her hands 
working together beneath her apron, Mrs. 
Parlane answered the inquiry as if she were 
repeating a lesson. 

“Sir,” she murmured, “we was hopin’ 
we wud be gettin’ thirty-five pound may- 
be.” 

The collector was about to speak when his 
wife touched his arm. He paused and looked 
down into her face. Her lips moved almost 
soundlessly, but he understood. 

“Mrs. Parlane,” he said, pleasantly, “ my 
wife informs me that your clock is worth 
fifty pounds. Will you accept that amount 
for it ?” 

The old man by the hearth raised his grey 
head. “It was forty pound we was needin’, 


see, 


sir,” he said. 
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The collector 
smiled to his wife, 
but she did not re- 
spond. 

“Forty pound, 
sir,” said Mrs. Par- 
lane. 

“ But——” began 
the collector, when 
his wife stopped him 
with a glance. 

“Flora, come 
ower here,” said 
Sandy. 

She went to him, 
and they whispered 
together a little while, nodding now and 
then. John was frequently mentioned. 

Mrs. Parlane came back to her visitors. 

“We wull tak’ the fifty pound, if ye 
please, sir, an’ thenk ye kindly.” 

The bargain. being fixed, the collector 
remarked that he and his wife—he would 
not trust the task to others—would call 
the following morning to pack and remove 
the clock. 

Mrs. Parlane’s face fell. “Could ye 
no’ tak’ it awa’ the day, sir?” she asked, 
sadly. 

“Ay, sir. Tak’ it awa’ the day, if ye 
please,” said Sandy. 

“ But I must get the joiner to make a case 
for it,” returned the young man, “and I’m 
afraid that could not be done before the 
morning. We'll come about eleven o’clock, 
Mr. Parlane. Good-bye, just now. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Parlane.” 

He held the door open for his wife, and as 
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she passed out she whispered something to 
him. 

“Oh, by-the-bye,” he said, looking back, 
“]—I don’t believe in credit, Mr. Parlane, 
so I'll send along the money in half. an 
hour.” 

They hurried away. Mrs. Parlane closed 
the door, wiped her eyes on her apron, and, 
stepping softly to the clock, stopped the 
pendulum. Then she 
went to her husband 
and stood by his chair, 
stroking his bowed 
head with her worn 
hand. 

“What maun be, 
maun be,” muttered 
the old man at last. 

“Jist that, dearie. 
. . . An’ him an’ his 
leddy was rale nice 
an’ kind.” 

“Deed, ay. Shairly 
they'll tak’ care o’ the 
auld nock, Flora.” 

“They'll dae that, 
Sandy. We'll 
send the fifty pound 
to John the day.” 


‘‘Ay. -I never 
thocht we wud get 
that for it... . But 


John, puir lad, ’ll be 
gled o’ the extra siller. 
Maybe he'll spend a 
pound or twa comin’ 
to see us. Eh, wife?” 

“That wud be fine, 
Sandy.” 

So they sought to 
cheer eaca other. 

On Friday forenoon, at the hour appointed, 
the purchaser, accompanied by his wife and 
followed by a couple of lads bearing a large 
wooden case and a roll of canvas, arrived to 
take possession of his property. He found 
the late owners prepared for out of doors. 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Parlane, as soon as the 
lads were dismissed, ‘ma man and me was 
thinkin’ we wud gang for a bit walk the day, 
if ye’ll excuse us. It’s a fine day, an’—an’ 
maybe ye’ll be feenished afore we get back ; 
an’ we was jist wantin’ to thenk ye baith for 

-for yer kindness, an’ we hope ye'll be 
satisfied wi’ the auld nock, sir, an’-—an’—— 
Are ye ready, Sandy ?” 

The old man placed his cap, which he 
had been holding in his hand, upon his head, 
and nodded silently as he took her arm. 
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“We'll be finished in less than an hour. 
We are leaving Kinlochan at one o’clock,” 
said the collector, scarcely able to take his 
eyes off his prize. “And you may be sure 
we'll take great care of the clock,” he added, 
kindly, toying with a small screw-driver. He 
felt he ought to say something sympathetic, 
but the words would not come, which was 
perhaps just as well. 

As for his wife, she made no 
remark as she stood apart glancing 
at the two old faces. 

Mrs. Parlane murmured a good-~ 
bye and drew her husband towards 
the door. The 
young woman made 
a step after them, but 
halted with a helpless 
expression on_ her 
pretty countenance. 

The door closed. 

“Now, Dorothy,” 
said the young 
man, briskly, “we 
must get to work. 
What a find this is! 
I’m sorry for the old 
folks, though. We'll 
have to begin by 
getting out the 
screws that fasten it 
to the wall. Here 
we are!” 

He opened the 
door of the case, ex- 
posing the weightsand 
the still pendulum. 

A piece of paper 
pinned to the inside 
of the door caught 


his eye. 
“ Halloa! what’s this?” 
His wife took possession of it. In 


laboured writing it bore the words :— 

“ Dear Madam,— Please be kind to the 
clock.— Respectfully, Flora Pariane.” 

“Oh, I say, Dorothy,” exclaimed the 
collector, “don’t cry! You're too tender- 
hearted for anything. Don’t, dear!” 

But Dorothy would cry, though she did it 
softly and in no unsightly fashion. 

“The poor old thing has ap-p-pealed to 


m-me,” she sobbed. “Oh, Jack, we must 
not take the clock !” 
“What! Not take the clock? Why?” 


“ Because they c-can’t bear to lose it.” 
“ But they sold it.” 
“T—I don’t care!” 


“ Nonsense, Dorothy! They wanted the 
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money and they sold the clock, and that’s all 
about it. Sentiment’s all very well in its 
way, dear, and I like you all the better for 
your thought for the old people, but the 
bargain is quite a fair one.” 

“Tt isn’t!” exclaimed Dorothy, wiping 
her eyes. “It isn’t fair that two old things 
like them should be driven to sell their 
dearest possession. It isn’t fair, Jack, and 
you know it isn’t.” 

“But what can I do?” 

“Leave the clock with them.” 

“But the money. They seemed to be 
requiring it pretty desperately.” 

The young woman sighed. “I should 
like to know what they wanted the money 
for.” 

Her husband was irritated. 
them,” he grunted. 

“That’s just what I'll do, Jack,” she 
returned quickly, in a steady voice. “ But I'll 
tell you one thing, dear, and that is that I 
could not bear to have the clock in our house, 
even to please you.” 

“Well, upon my word! You were keen 
enough on it yesterday. In fact, you had 
settled where you were going to place it.” 

“This is to-day. Do you care one little 
tiny bit for me, Jack?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Of course, I care a great deal for you, 
Dorothy. But——” 

“ Well,” she said, deliberately, “ I'll believe 
you if you wait here, without so much as 
touching the clock, till I come back.” 

“But, I say 


“ Better ask 


“ Promise ! ” 

“ But we'll lose 
our train, and-——-” 
* Promise ! ” 

“Tell me what 
you are going to 
do, Dorothy.” 

“Promise!” 
She looked straight 
into his somewhat 
sulky eyes. 

“Oh, well,” he 
cried, “I pro- 
mise. But 

She kissed her 
hand to him, and 
was gone. 

The Parlanes 
had not walked 
far. Their cottage 
was the last on 
the road, and they 
had gone to their 
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favourite outdoor seat on the green bank, 
under a chestnut tree, little more than a 
hundred yards distant. 

Dorothy approached them, and a lump 
came in her throat and a trembling in her 
heart when she perceived the sadness of 
their faces. They were sitting close together, 
speechless, with their heads bowed, and it 
was not till the young wife halted beside 
them that Mrs. Parlane looked up. 

“Is there onythin’ wrang wi’ the nock, 
ma’am ?” she inquired, anxiously. 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Parlane,” Dorothy replied, 
endeavouring to smile. “ But I—I wanted 
to have a—a little talk with you and Mr. 
Parlane, if you'll forgive a stranger asking 
questions.” 

The old woman’s lip trembled. Her 
heart went out to this sweet and dainty 
creature who looked and spoke so kindly. 
She turned to her husband. 

“Sandy, it’s the leddy. She’s wantin’ to 
ken aboot the auld nock. Is that it, 
ma’am ?” 

“Not altogether about the clock. You 
see, I—I—well, I hardly know how to 
begin,” stammered Dorothy. “Are you— 
are you—-a—very sorry to part with your 
clock?” The words were awkward, but 


there was no doubting the sympathy in the 
voice. 

There was no answer immediately, and the 
questioner flushed painfully. 

Then Sandy coughed, and said :— 
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“Och, we’re no’ breakin’ oor herts aboot it, 
ma’am.” 

But his wife fell a-weeping softly, where- 
upon he patted her shoulder, murmuring, 
“Whisht ye noo, auld wife,” in a very shaky 
voice. 

“Weemen is awfu’ easy affectit,” he 
quavered apologetically to Dorothy. 

“They are,” mumbled the latter, wiping 
her eyes. 

She sat down beside the old woman. 

“ Might I know—could you tell me of 
your trouble ?” she whispered. — 

And ere long between them they had told 
her, for surely, they felt, there was a comfort 
in her very presence. 

Yet they gasped with terror when she 
suddenly said, “Oh, we could never take 
your dear old clock now” ; and Sandy cried, 
“Oh, but, ma’am, we sent awa’ the siller last 
nicht. We canna gie it back noo. Oor son 
John was needin’ it, ye ken.” 

Then Dorothy became wildly unbusiness- 
like. 

“Suppose,” she said, gently — “ suppose 
my husband trusted your son John with the 
fifty pounds till he could pay it back? How 
would that do?” 

The old people did not grasp her meaning, 
and she had to repeat herself. 

Even then they appeared at a loss. 

“Think over it and come home in ten 
minutes and let us know,” she said, rising. 
“TI only hope Jack and I may live to grow 
old like you poor, dear old things,” she was 
thinking. “‘ Think over it,” she added, aloud, 
“and don’t worry any more, please.” 

Before they found their voices she was 
speeding towards the cottage. 

“ Jack,” she cried, almost falling upon him, 
“those two poor old things have wound that 
clock together every night for nearly a hun- 
dred years, and they’ve sent the money to 
their son—I’ve got his address—and we're 
going to lend the money to their son—don’t 
interrupt— and we're going to get another 
clock somewhere and wind it together, and— 
and be happy ever after. Give mea bit of 
paper and a pencil,” she went on, refusing to 
allow him speech, “and rush away as hard as 
you can and get someone to help to carry 
away that box and canvas. Go, go, go/ I'll 
explain everything to you after, and if. you 
don’t like to do what I want, I’ll—oh, but I 
know you will, Jack, dear.” 

Jack tried to get in a word, but she waved 


him away, and he went on his errand half 
angry, half amused. “No use arguing with 
Dorothy when she lets her heart loose,” he 
moralized. 

His wife sat down by the table and wrote 
quickly, but not carelessly. She knew she 
had to consider the old people’s pride no less 
than their simple affections—to make them 
understand that she made them no gift, and 
that the loan to their son would be purely a 
business matter with which they really had 
nothing to do. And she managed to express 
herself fairly well. 


“She didna mean it, an’ forbye we couldna 
tak’ sic a favour frae a stranger,” said Mr. 
Parlane, as they neared their home. 

“Na, we couldna,” agreed Mrs. Parlane, 
adding, rather wistfully, “ but she didna seem 
like a—a stranger, Sandy.” 

“She seemed like an angel frae the Lord,” 
he muttered. “She was that kind. I’m 
thinkin’ she made it easier to thole, auld 
wife.” 

“Deed, ay!” sighed Flora. 

They entered their home, and lo! there 
was no one in the kitchen, and behold! the 
grandfather’s clock was pointing the correct 
time and ticking bravely. 

Mrs. Parlane caught sight of the letter on 
the table. 


“My!” exclaimed the old man, when he 
and his spouse had partially recovered, “ my ! 
but it’s a bonny warld wi’a leddy like her 
leevin’ in it.” 

“T maun write to John,” said Flora. “I’m 
shair he’ll néver rest till he’s peyed back this 
kindness to his fayther an’ mither. . . . Oh, 
Sandy, it’s no’ jist gettin’ keepin’ the auld 
nock that mak’s us thenkfu’, is’t? It’s the 
thocht that we was helpit at the last—jist as 
if He had been watchin’ us.” 

That evéning as the clock struck ten 
Sandy rose. 

“* Wife, I’ve a notion !” he cried, excitedly. 

“Eh, Sandy?” 

“]’ve a notion to rowe up the auld nock 
the nicht, an’ aye rowe it up in future on 
Fridays instead o’ Seturdays. It—it’ll keep 
us in mind o’ this day an’ o’ the leddy that 
was sae guid to us. What think ye, Flora?” 

“I’m thinkin’ it’s a rale nice notion, 
Sandy,” she replied. 

And presently they were standing together 
in front of their old friend. 
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Living Lamps on Land 
and Sea. 








By C. J. Cornisn, F.Z.S. 


AAN found such difficulty in 
# first obtaining fire, and its twin- 
brother light, for his use that 
old legends were unanimous 
that a mortal stole it from the 
sky. Yet it is one of the sur- 
prises of Nature that unnumbered creatures 
belonging to orders and families descending 
lower and lower in the scale of life can both 
generate and diffuse the element of light. 
By the effulgence from their bodies, or from 
various and complex organs, they can illumi- 
nate not only the midnight air, but the 
crevices of the earth, the surface of the 
ocean, and the darkness of the profound 
abysses of the sea. 

The study of these luminous creatures has 
a charm inherent in the varied means by 
which they perform this natural miracle of 
casting an artificial light. Nor is the attraction 
less because every year adds fresh names to 
the lists of the luciferous creatures, while, so 
far, neither the physico-chemical means by 
which the light is made, nor the details of the 
mechanical structure of the lamps, is clearly 
understood. But this much is certain, that 
every extension of the range of inquiry has 
disclosed fresh wonders, while the more 
closely the animals themselves are studied the 
more interesting do they appear. The glitter- 
ing fire-flies of the Mediterranean countries, 
glow-worms of a more perfect growth, greatly 
exceed in beauty the British glow-worms of 
the commons and hills of Kent. But when 
Columbus discovered the first outliers of 
America, the isles of the Bahamas and 





the Antilles, the crews of the ships, though 
no doubt well acquainted with the fire-flies of 
the Old World, were struck with wonder at 
the brilliant light of the fire-flies of the 
New. 

It is 
first 


nearly four centuries since the 


chroniclers related how the Caribs 


in’ the uttermost depths of the sea. 


caught and kept them in lanterns to light 
their homes by night as a guide in the dark- 
ness. The race of the Caribs has perished, 
but the people of Vera Cruz still use the 
fire-fly lamps, and what was at first taken to 
be a traveller's tale is supported by the 
custom of to-day. 

The most recent and surprising discoveries 
of luminous animals Were made in the course 
of another excursion into the region of the 
unknown—namely, in the efforts to explore, 
under great difficulties, the forms of life 
It is 
hard to conceive that life can exist at all in 
such physical conditions as those at the 
bottom of the deepest soundings in the 
ocean, where the water is five miles deep, 
where no ray of light ever penetrates, and 
where the pressure is one of two and a half 
tons to the square inch, or about twenty-five 
times greater than -that which will drive an 
ordinary railway train. Yet it has been 
found that these depths teem with animal 
life, and that the plague of darkness is 
overcome to some extent by the artificial 
light given out by fish, crustaceans, and 
zoophytes. Most of these have their 
counterparts in creatures inhabiting shal- 
lower seas, and there is every reason to 
believe that in length of time and by 
a gradual change the profoundest depths of 
the ocean were peopled from the more 
shallow waters into which light penetrates, 
and that it was to combat the darkness in 
the new conditions that the light-making and 
light-projecting organs of many of these 
deep-sea fishes were developed. The reader 
will perhaps agree with the opinion recently 
expressed, that “hard as it is to conceive 
the bare existence of any life at all in the 
conditions found in the ocean abyss, we 
cannot fail to realize the completeness of 
the triumph by which beings apparently 
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doomed to live in eternal night are 
supplied not with mere shining secretions 
of luminosity, but with rows of bright and 
ever-burning lamps, in organs fitted with 
lenses and reflectors, which shoot their beams 
sideways through the circumfluent waters, or 
project shafts of light before their eyes to 
illuminate their path,” 

Looking to the regions which they illumi- 
nate, and then to the living lamps which 
light them, we find that the air and the surface 
of the earth are mainly haunted, the former 
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“ flies ” at all, but of beetles. One is that of 
the Lampyrides, or glow-worms, the other 
that of the Elaters, or skip-jack beetles. 
In some the males only fly, and the females 
only show much light; in others the males 
are brilliantly illuminated, and the females 
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by the “fire-flies” of two quite distinct 
families of winged beetles, and the latter 
by their larve or by undeveloped females. 
The cracks and crevices of the ground 
have also their luminous creatures, mainly 
centipedes, some of which show.a brilliant 
light as they creep upon the earth’s surface 
by night. The phosphorescence of the sea 
surface is due to a multitude of different 
living creatures, some with difficulty dis- 
tinguishable from vegetable life. In the 
ocean abyss the luminous animals are larger, 
brighter, and more highly developed, while 
certain dark ravines of New Zealand have 
their living light in the form of thedarva of the 
so-called New Zealand glow-worm, which spins 
a web across the fissures and sits in it like a 
luminous spider. 

“ Fire-flies,” as the various’ winged insects 
that emit light are commonly called, belong 


mainly to two different families—not of 
Vol. xxviii.—91 


less so. Others of the Lampyride have 
brilliant lamps with little distinction of sex. 

Our own British glow-worm, Lampyris noctt- 
luca, is a “ fire-fly,” or, rather, it would be if 
it enjoyed average good fortune. As things 
are, the insect which we see shining on 
summer nights is an instance of “feminine 
disabilities ” among fire-flies. The male glow- | 
worm is a Lampyrid beetle, with full wings 
under its elytra, or hard wing cases, with 
which it flies by night. But the female of the 
common glow-worm, like many other female 
insects, never arrives at the perfection of the 
male. It remains wingless, soft, and sluggish ; 
but in compensation it has its lamp. 

The magnificent fire-flies of the Antilles 
and the other West Indian islands and those 
found on the Continent of America belong 
to another family of beetles—the Elateride. 
As in the glow-worm and some luminous 
centipedes, the contrasts between the “ spec- 
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tacle ” exhibited at night and the appearance 
of the creature itself in the daytime are 
very great. Seen in the darkness of the 
tropical night on the borders of some forest 
in the Antilles or Vera Cruz, they are living 
lamps in the truest sense of the word. They 
are said, on good authority, to have actually 
saved the lives of travellers in the dark forests 
of St. Domingo, for their welcome light 
has been the only guide by which the path 
could be discerned. 
light given by each insect varies according to 
the physical condition of the “fly” as well 
as its position. ‘They are nocturnal creatures, 
flying only after.dark. The early travellers 
declared that they spent the night in 
chasing gnats, just as moths or swallows 
do. To the gnat, at least, if this be true, 
they must look like fiery dragons, sweeping 
through the air with acetylene lamps set upon 
their shoulders. But more recent observers 
claim that they fly with, not after, the gnats, 
and live largely on sugar-cane. Their lasting 
brilliance caused them to be regularly used 
as lights by the Caribs, and later by the 
Creoles. The Indians fastened them to 
their ankles when walking in the forests by 
night, and the women wore them 
attached to nets to ornament their 
bodies, and constructed little cages in 
which they were placed and used as 
lamps. These cages were cylinder- 
shaped, with a round disc of flat, thin 
wood at the top and at the bottom, with 
slender uprights of very hard 
wood between the two, forming 
a wall, which prevented the 
beetles from getting out, but 
through which the light shone. 
The beetles were enclosed in 
this, three or four being placed 
in the cage. This was immersed 
in water once a day, as the in 
sects like moisture, and would 
not otherwise live for any time. 











The ladies of Havana wore 
them in their hair, enclosed 
under a thin veil of gauze 
passing over their heads. The 


natives used to go out by night 
to gather fire - flies, just as 
country-folk in England go out 
to gather fire-wood, except that 
the former were wanted for 


light, not for heat. 

Like the male glow-worms, 
they are attracted by lights or 
fires, as the following quaint 
account, translated from 


Peter 
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Martyr's “Decades of the New World,” 
shows :— 

“ Whoso wanteth cucujis ” (the native name 
for fire-flies) “‘goeth out of the house in 
the first twilight of the night, carrying a 
burning firebrande in his hande, and 
ascendeth the next hillocke, that the cucuji 
may see it, and hee swingeth the firebrande 
about, calling cucujis aloud, and _ beateth 
the ayre with often calling and crying out, 
*Cucuji, cucuji.’ Many simple people 
suppose that the cucuji, delighted with that 
noise, come flying and flocking together to 
the bellowing sound of him that calleth 
them, for they come with a speedy and 
headlong course. But I rather think that 
the cucuji make haste to the brightness of 
that firebrande because swarmes of gnattes 
fly into every light, which the cucujis eat in 
the very ayre as martins and swallows do. 
Some cucujis sometimes followeth the fire- 
brande, and lighteth on the ground. There is 
he easily taken, as travellers may take a beetle 
if they have need there (when) walking 
with his wings shut. In sport and merriment, 
or to the intent to terrify such as are afraid 
of any shadow, they say that many wanton 
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wild fellows sometimes rub their faces by 
night with the flesh of a cucuji, being killed, 
with the purpose to meet their neighbours 
with a flaming countenance—as with us 
wanton young men putting a vizard over their 
face endeavour to terrify children or women, 
who are easily frightened.” 

While numbers of the fire-flies are shoot- 


ing through the air in the darkness, 
thousands of others — shining, but not so 
brilliant because their wings are closed 


and only the two spiracles on the back are 
showing light 
are in the bushes 
and brushwood. 
If this is beaten 
a “rise of fire- 
flies” ascends, 
darting in all 
directions into 
the sky like the 
sparks from a 
brilliant fire- 
work. 

Seen by day, 
the Elater fire- 
fly of the An- 
tilles is a large 
beetle, of a 
greenish black, 
rather more 
than an_ inch 
long. There are 
a great number 
of others of the 
same family; 
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after he reached England. Having them 
thus under close observation, he noticed that 
the luminosity varied. Writing just after he 
had brought them to this country, Mr. Lees 
says: “The insect, when roused and in 
perfect vigour, seems to be completely 
saturated by the luminous secretion, since 
the back, when the elytra and wings are 
expanded, has a phosphorescent appearance, 
and there is a strong light at the base of the 
abdomen, which, being apparent only in some, 
I thought might be peculiar toone sex. But 
its absence was 
more probably 
caused by the 
languid state of 
the animal. 
The light is far 
more beautiful 
in colour and 
greater in power 
than from the 
mild secretion 
of the glow- 
worm, and the 
substance, if re- 
moved from the 
beetle immedi- 
ately after death, 
will remain 
luminous, _ like 
phosphorus, on 
the object on 
which it is 
placed.” 

The common 


among them glow-worm 
more than a often shines 
I 1 . 1 P > THE COMMON GLOW-WORM, THE MALE BEING WINGED, AND THE FEMALE I ight] . til 
Aun rec are HAVING TKE LAMP. rig - y unt 
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They are known as the skip-jack beetles, 
from a curious power possessed by most 
of them of springing up in the air if 
they happen to fall on their backs. As 
their legs are short they would be as helpless 
as turtles in that position were it not for their 
acrobatic capabilities. The larve of these 
Elater beetles are thin, hard, and voracious. 
The common “ wire-worm” is one of them, 
and the fire-fly of the Antilles is only the 
ultimate form of another wire-worm, which 
feeds on the roots of the sugar-cane. How- 
ever useful the perfect insect may be, it is 
most destructive in its wire-worm state. 

A number were brought to England alive 
many years ago from the Bahamas by a Mr. 
Lees. Coming over in a sailing-ship he fed 
them first on sugar-cane and then on brown 
sugar, and kept them alive till some time 


September. Even the eggs, which are laid in 
July, are luminous, especially when wetted ; so 
is the pupa, and the larvee can emit some light 
when sodisposed. The glow-worm larvae much 
resemble the female glow-worm, and both 
are useful insects. ‘They live almost entirely 
on snails and other molluscs. Their jaws 
are sickle-shaped and very sharp, and they are 
very voracious. In order to assist in freeing 
it from the mucus of the snail, the female 
glow-worm has a number of cleaning imple- 
ments attached to its tail with which to get 
rid of the slime cast by its prey. 

The nature of its luminous organ is very 
imperfectly understood. The beautiful green- 
ish light shows at the last two segments, 
mainly below the abdomen. Here are two 
layers of cells, and many fine hair-like tubes 
pass through the luminous substance. One 
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theory is that the light is caused by the slow 
oxidation of a substance formed under the 
influence of the nervous system. Nor does 
it seem any more wonderful, or less wonderful, 
that living creatures can “ burn” a light which 
shows, than that the process of combustion 
which goes on in the body should produce 
heat, or that one of its results should be a 
poisonous gas, such as carbonic acid, which 
kills other animals yet nourishes plants by 
supplying them with vegetable carbon. 

The Italian fire-flies are also “glow-worms,” 
or Lampyridz. But in these the males are 
far the most common and most luminous. 
The females are rarer, smaller, have ordinary 
small eyes, and give less light. The function 
of the luminous power can only be surmised, 
but it is quite probable that it enables the 
male glow-worm to find the wingless female. 
Also in a great many luminous species the 
eyes are enormously developed, much more 
so than the eyes of the members of the 
same family which give no light, showing, 
probably, that they can make use of the fire- 
signals in a special way. 

When Charles Darwin was et Rio de Janeiro, 
in the early days of his naturalistic voyage 
round the world in the Beagle, he saw great 
numbers of another class of fire-fly, the light 
of which, on a dark night, could be seen at a 
distance of two hundred paces. “All the 
fire-flies which I caught here,” he wrote, 
“belonged to the Lampyride (in which 
family the English glow-worm is included), 
and the greater number of specimens were of 
Lampyris occidentalis. 1 found that the 
insect emitted the most brilliant flashes when 
irritated ; in the intervals the abdominal 
rings were obscured. ‘The flash was almost 
co-instantaneous on the two rings, but 
it was just perceptible first in the anterior 
one. The shining matter was fluid and 
very adhesive ; little spots, where the 
skin had been torn, continued _ bright 
with a slight scintillation, whilst the un- 
injured parts were obscured. When the 
insect was decapitated the rings remained un- 
interruptedly bright, but not so brilliant as 
before. . . . On the muddy and wet gravel 
walks I found the larve of this Lampyris in 
great numbers. ‘They resembled in general 
form the female of the English glow-worm. 
These larve possessed but feeble luminous 
powers ; very differently from their parents, 
on the slightest touch they feigned death and 
ceased to shine.” 

Some of the luminous larve of American 
beetles are from two and a half to three inches 
in length. 
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It might be thought that the lighting up of 
the great areas of the Old and the New World 
by myriads of winged creatures in the air, 
from the “ going down of the sun to the rising 
of the same,” would exhaust the list of natural 
miracles on the earth’s surface and in the air 
above. But the magic which creates the 
aerial fire-fly and the deep-sea lamps has 
sent into a third region its living couriers 
of light. 

They invade not only the air and water, 
but enter the dark places of the earth and 
light up its crevices and fissures with a pale 
and flickering glow. These earth-illuminat- 
ing creatures are a humble race and their light 
is usually feeble, though sustained. They are 
like the human miners who carry their Davy 
lamps into the galleries of the mines. The 
greater number belong to a race of centipedes 
called the Geophili, or earth-lovers. 

They are long and slender, and their feet 
approach in number the traditional hundred 
from which the centipede has its name. The 
deep cracks and crevices of the earth are 
their habitation, in black darkness. Nearly 
all are luminous, their bodies shining like 
threads of light as they creep slowly on the 
ground. Among the English light-bearing 
centipedes is one which far outshines the 
rest, and at times exhibits so splendid an 
illumination as to surpass the fire-flies them- 
selves. This is often called the electric cen- 
tipede. It is said not to be uncommon. 
But the description usually given of its display 
suggests that there is also a far brighter light- 
bearer of the same family, or that the periods 
of its intense illumination must be short and 
infrequent, for probably not one English 
person in twenty thousand has ever seen in 
perfection its moving jewel of beaded light. 
Were the creature as common as it is said 
to be, or were its powers of illumination 
constant (which, in view of the small notice 
taken of it by writers on English millepedes, 
can scarcely be the case), our lanes and 
garden paths would be as beautiful by night 
as the groves of the Antilles or the midnight 
surface of some Nicaraguan lagoon. Need- 
less to say, the centipede itself is entirely 
invisible by night. It exists to our eyes 
wholly by the emanation of light proceeding 
from it, just as a lantern is invisible to those 
who see the light. It is one of the most 
striking instances of the apparent existence 
of form without matter which the senses can 
perceive. The light has form, rapid move- 
ment, and exquisite symmetry. It looks like 
a luminous creature, all aglow. Yet it is 
unsubstantial, intangible, and unable to be 
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grasped. The fingers which close upon the 
beads of cool, pale flame pass through them 
and touch each other, illuminated for the 
moment by the pale, translucent fire. 

The first time that the present writer ever 
saw either the light or the light-giver was 
when returning after dark up the carriage- 
drive of a house in Suffolk. It was June, and 
the air was heavy with the odours of the hay. 
In the centre of the drive there lay what 
looked like a fragment broken from a string 
of luminous pearls of the largest size. The 
central pearls shone brightest, that in front 
was less ardent, arid two or three at the 
opposite end of the series seemed like dying 
lamps. Suddenly the light-jewel began to 
move, and passed with an even motion and 
intenser glow up 
the drive, the 
centre keeping 
bright as_ ever, 
while the train 
constantly 
dwindled and 
died away. It 
had the property 
common to the 
luciferous crea- 
tures of the sea, 
that the light 
seemed to flow 
as well as to 
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naked eye is many degrees farther down the 
diminishing scale of life. Yet such creatures 
absolutely swarm in the sea, and in some 
waters are so numerous as to pervade every 
atom of watery space. If they are luminous, 
as many of them are, the result is to give to 
the sea the appearance not of being “on 
fire,” but of being a fiery substance itself. 
It resembles more the pale light which rises 
from burning spirits. Everything moving in 
the sea when in this condition, fish, ships, or 
crustaceans, leaves a trail of light. 

One of the principal causes of the 
“phosphorus sea” are multitudes of small 
jelly-fish, or microscopic crustacea. But, 


besides these, many of the large jelly fish 
and 


“sea-squirts” of all sizes are lumin- 
ous. Some of 
the “sea-squirts,” 
called “pyro- 
somas,” or “fiery 
bodies,” are so 
luminous that a 
Brazilian _navi- 
gator, named 
Bibra, illumina- 
ted his cabin 
with six of them 
well enough to 
read by. Pro- 
fessor Moseley 
mentions the 


glow. Yet a ““ THERE LAY WHAT LOOKED LIKE A FRAGMENT BROKEN FROM A STRING catching of a 
child who saw OF LUMINOUS PEARLS.” pyrosoma four 
it tried to “ pick feet long, the 
up the beads.” When a lantern was’ walls of the body “being an inch thick.” 
brought the light still showed a little; It was placed upon the deck of the 
but the light-giver stood, or rather ran, dis- vessel, and when the naturalist wrote his 


covered. It was a long black centipede, 
some three inches and a half long, like thin 
wire. When it was picked up and placed in 
an envelope the beads of light lingered upon 
the paper for a moment, and when the insect 
was inside it partly illuminated its prison, 
like a candle in a paper lantern. 

It may be that this centipede only becomes 
luminous in certairrconditions of its body, for 
anything so exquisite and so conspicuous as 
its beads of light would otherwise be certain 
to be more commonly observed. 

Much of the appearance commonly called 
a phosphorescent sea is caused by living 
creatures so minute that they then blend 
with the element in which they are found so 
as to appear a part of it. Fern spores are 
indistinguishable at first from the small dust 
of the earth. But the inconceivable small- 
ness of the eggs of creatures which them- 
selves are invisible, or hardly visible, to the 


name upon the animal with his finger it 
came out in letters of fire. Each letter 
increased in size until the entire name was 
lost in a blaze of light, that radiated rapidly 
and soon suffused the entire surface. 

Professor Wyville Thompson says that 
during a blaze of phosphorescence off the 
Cape Verde Islands, “ It was an easy matter 
to read the smallest print sitting at the aft 
port of my cabin, and the bows shed on 
either side rapidly widening spaces of 
radiance, so vivid as to throw the sails and 
rigging into vivid lights and shadows.” 

A luminous sea is often seen off the east 
coast of England. As elsewhere, the fires 
show mainly, though not always, when the 
water is disturbed. The slopes of the 
swell gleam and flash, the little ripples 
round the pier timbers are outlined in fire, 
the light that glows round anchored boats 
is reflected on their wet sides, and the 
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breaking waters upon the shore are milky 
white and gleaming. 

On summer nights a peculiar effect is seen 
when the “horse-nets” are at work. A man 
rides a horse out into the shallow sea and takes 
one end of a net, the other being held on 
shore. As the horse tramples shoreward again 
it seems to be stamping in green fire, and every 
mesh of the net as it is drawn ashore is 
illuminated with liquid green light pouring 
back into the sea. When the tide ebbs the 
luminous particles sink into the sand, which 
lies flat and dark. Sometimes, when a 
“gunner” is returning from “ flight” 
shooting in the darkness, and sets his 
booted foot where the tide has ebbed 
from a creek, he leaves each footprint 
marked in light. Sometimes even the print 
of the nails is shown in sparks of emerald 
fire. 

At a depth of fifty-six fathoms off the 
Shetland Isles a number of marine creatures 
were brorght up after dark. The phosphor- 
escence of the star-fish and zoophytes was 
remarkable. “ The tangles (brought up) 
were sprinkled over with stars of the most 
brilliant uranium green. They were little 
stars, for the phosphorescent light was much 
more vivid in the younger than in the older 
star-fish. The light was not constant nor 
continuous all over the star, but sometimes it 
struck out a line of fire all round the disc, 
flashing, or one might say glowing, up to the 
centre ; then that would fade, and a defined 
patch, a centimétre or so long, would break 
out in the middle of an arm and travel slowly 
up to the points, or the whole five rays would 
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light up at the ends and spread the fire 
inwards.” 

This luminescence must be very dan- 
gerous to its possessor in waters where there, 
are swarms of carnivorous and active crea- 
tures with big, bright eyes seeking what they 
may devour. 

Other creatures called “sea-pens,” which 
somewhat resemble curled ostrich feathers, 
shone with pale lilac phosphorescence, 
“always sufficiently bright to make every 
part of the stem caught in the tangles or 
sticking to the ropes perfectly visible.” As 
there appeared to be “ whole forests” of 
these sea-pens down below, the scene in 
this submarine grove, of whic!: every branch 
shed violet light, must be one of the most 
beautiful of the unknown landscapes of the 
deep. 

But the discoveries made by the elaborate 
and careful dredging of the deep abysses of 
the ocean, carried out at the expense of the 
British, American, and other Governments 
or natural history societies, show that the 
greater number of the creatures living in the 
ocean abyss are luminous. In the great 
depths there are not only luminous crabs, 
shrimps, star-fish, and zoophytes, but also 
luminous fishes properly so-called. The 
waters in which they live are so deep 
that they are far beyond the reach of the 
remotest ray of sunlight. The sun itself 
would not appear to these creatures even 
as a single star of the fifth magnitude. In 
this region of darkness some of the crea- 
tures have lost their eyes entirely, as 
might be expected. But others have not 
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only eyes, but very large eyes, some of which 
are made in a very special manner. As so 
many of the creatures, including those with 
eyes, carry light-giving organs, the conclusion 
is that these animals, which spend their 
lives in regions where there is 
no natural light, are able to 
see their way by the artificial 
light given out by numberless 
living lamps affixed to 
themselves and other 
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animals. The “fish” proper are far the most 
interesting in this connection. One of them, 
dredged from one thousand nine hundred 
fathoms in the South Atlantic, has eyes so 
arranged as to be absolutely unique. It is 
now thought that they are modified and 
arranged on a most elaborate plan, to 
enable the fish to make use of the “spe- 
cial” class of light emitted by luminous 
animals. 

Another called Ma/acosteus niger, a small 
black fish brought up from a depth of 
some four thousand five hundred feet, has 
two light-projecting organs below its eyes, 
which probably illuminate its path through 
the dark ocean as the lamps of a motor 
illuminate a road. But far the most 
striking of these light-bearing creatures of 
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the abyss is a carnivorous and formidable 
little fish called Stomias boa. From its 
elaborately-carved jaws to the extremity of 
its body it has on either side, below the 
middle line of the body, a double row of 
lamps or luminous port- 
holes, so close together that 
the luminous 
plates must light 
up all the water 
round it far more 
brightly than the 
lights of a 
steamer do the 
surface waters. 
It must look 
like a brilliantly- 
lighted submarine 
train. This fish 
has very large 
eyes, and a (pro- 
bably) luminous 
tentacle hanging 
down like the 
“barbule” of 
a barbel. As 
no vegetable 
growths exist in 
the deep seas, 
all the creatures 
are carnivorous. 
Consequently, 
while the development of light may aid 
one to find its food, it also betrays 
it to any others which may possibly be 
hostile. This fact may present more diffi- 
culty at first than when carefully considered. 
In the ordinary light of day every creature 
has to take its chance against its enemies. 
Many have, therefore, become nocturnal, and 
the eyes of the enemies—as of the cat, the 
owl, and the fox — have been improved in 
order to catch them. But we do not know 
whether most creatures in the abyss are lumi- 
nous or not. They may be covered with 
luminous mucus, giving out a strong light at 
great depths, or otherwise rendered visible ; 
though some, which have light - producing 
organs in addition, may have great advantages 
over others in the struggle for existence. 











An Experience of an Irish RM. 


By E. CE. SoMERVILLE AND MARTIN Ross. 


§ Turkies and their Mother 

§ Ducks and the Drake 

5 Hins and the Cock. 

CATHERINE O'DONOVAN, Skeagh. 
LEAF from a copybook, with 
these words written on it, was 
placed in my hand as I was in 
the act of dragging on a new 
pair of gloves in the stable- 
yard. There was something rhythmic in 
the category, suggestive- of burnt - offerings 
and incantations; some touch of pathos, 
pointing to tragedy ; something, finally, that 
in the light of previous events recalled to 
me suddenly and unpleasantly my new-borm 
position of Deputy M.F.H. 

Not, indeed, that I was in need at that 
moment of circumstances to remind me of 
it. A new hunting-cap, pressing implacably 
upon my forehead ; an equally new red coat, 
heavy as a coat of mail ; a glittering horn, 
red-hot from the makers, and so far totally 
unresponsive to my apoplectic wooings ; these 
things in themselves, without the addition of 
a poultry bill, were sufficient to bring home 
to me my amazing folly in having succumbed 
to the wiles of Mr. Florence McCarthy 
Knox and accepted the charge of his hounds 
during his absence with the Irish Yeomanry 
at the South African War. 

A week after acceptance I saw Flurry off at 
the station. His last words to me were : 

“ Well, good-bye, Major. Be fighting my 
grandmother for her subscription, and what- 
ever you do don’t give more than half a 
crown for a donkey; there’s no meat on 
them.” 

Upon this touching farewell the train 
steamed out and left me standing, shelterless, 
a reluctant and incapable master of hounds. 

Exhaustive as Flurry’s instructions had 
been on the subject of the cuisine and other 
details of kennel management, he had not 
even hinted at the difficulties that are usually 
composed by means of a Fowl Fund. My 
first experience of these had taken place but 
a week ago, when, from the breakfast-table, I 
had perceived a donkey and cart rambling, 
unattended, in the shrubberies among the 
young hydrangeas and azaleas. The owner, a 
most respectable-looking old man, explained 
that he had left it there because he was 





“ dilicate” to bring it up to the house, and 
added that he had come for compensation 
for “a beautiful milking- goat” that the 
hounds had eaten last March; “and she 
having two kids that died afther her.” 

I asked why he had not long since been to 
Mr. Knox about it, and was favoured with 
an interminable history of the claimant's ill- 
health during the summer, consequent on 
his fretting after the goat ; of how he had 
been anointed four times; and of how the 
donkey was lame this long while where a 
branch “ bet” her in the thigh one day she ran 
mto the wood from the hounds. Fearing that 
the donkey was about to be fncluded in the 
bill, I made haste to settle for the goat and 
her offspring, a matter of fifteen shillings. 

Next day two women took up a position 
on the steps at luncheon time, a course 
which experience has taught me indicates 
affairs too exalted and too personal to be 
transmitted wa the kitchen. They were, 
according to their own showing, ruined pro- 
prietors of poultry yards, in proof of which 
they pointed to a row of decapitated hens, 
laid forth on the grass like the bag at a 
fashionable shoot. I was irritably aware of 
their triumph in the trophy. 

“Sure he didn’t make off with anny of 
them only three, but he snapped the heads 
off all that was in it, and faith, if Master 
Flurry was at home, he’d give us the blood 
of his arm before he’d see our little hins 
desthroyed on us this way.” 

I gave them thirty-two and sixpence as an 
alternative compensation ; not, I admit, with- 
out an uneasy sense of something unusual in 
Peter Cadogan’s expression as he assiduously 
raked the gravel hard by. 

It was Michael Leary, Flurry’s Michael, 
who placed the matter of a Fowl Fund upon 
a basis. Catherine O'Donovan and her list 
of casualties had been dismissed at a cost 
of ten shillings, a price so inadequate, and so 
cheerfully accepted, as to confirm my dawn- 
ing suspicions. 

“Is it what they would get from Mr. 
Flurry?” replied Michael, when I put the 
matter to him. “It isn’t ten shillings, no, 
nor thirty-two shillings, that they’d get from 
him, but a pelt of a curse afther their heels ! 
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“TWO WOMEN TOOK UP A POSITION ON THE STEPS.” 


Why wouldn’t they keep their hens inside in 
the house with themselves at night, the same 
as annyone that’d have sense, and not to 
leave them out enticing the fox their way ?” 

Michael was in a bad temper, and so, for 
the matter of that, was I, quite irrespective 
of dealings in poultry. Our red coats, our 
horses, and the presence of the hounds did 
not betoken the chase ; they merely indicated 
that the hunt was about to be photographed. 
The local photographer, backed by Mrs. 
Sinclair Yeates, had extorted from me the 
privilege of “‘a sitting”—a figurative expres- 
sion, involving a ride of five miles to a 
covert selected by my wife as being typical 
of the country, accompanied by the fourteen 
and a half couple of half-bred harriers who 
figured in hound lists as “Mr. Knox’s 
Foxhounds.” 

It was a blazing day in late August, follow- 
ing on forty-eight hours of blanketing sea- 
fog ; a day for flannels and a languid game 
of croquet. Lady Jane, the grey mare lent 
to me by Flurry, had been demoralized by 
her summer at grass, and was in that pecu- 


liarly loathsome frame of mind that is a 
92. 


Vol. xxviii. 








blend of laziness. and bumptious- 
ness. If I left her to her own 
devices she drowsed, stumbling, 
through the dust; if 1 corrected her 
she pranced and pulled, and kicked 
up behind like a donkey. My hunts- 
man, Dr. Jerome Hickey, who was 
to have been in the forefront of the 
photograph, was twenty miles off in 
an open boat, on his way to an 
island at the far end of his dis- 
pensary district, with fifteen cases 
of measles ahead of him. I envied 
him ; measles or no, he had ona 
turned-down collar. As a result of 
his absence I rode in solitary dignity 
at the head of the pack, or, to 
speak more correctly, I preceded 
Michael by some thirty yards of 
unoccupied road, while the pack, 
callous to flogging and disdainful 
of my cajoleries, clave to the heels 
of Michael’s horse. 

In this order we arrived at the 
tryst, a heathery hillside, flanked by 
a dense and rambling wood. A 
sea-gull scream from the hillside 
announced the presence of my wife, 
and summoned me to join her and 
the photographer at the spot where 
they were encamped. I put the 
mare at a suitable place in the wall 
by the roadside. She refused it, 
which was no more than I had expected. I 
sampled my new spurs on her fat sides, with 
the result that she charged the wall slantways 
at the exact spot where Philippa had placed 
her bicycle against it, missed the bicycle by 
a hair’s breadth, landed in the field with a 
thump on all four feet, and ended with two 
most distressing bucks. It was a consolation 
to me, when I came in touch again with the 
saddle, to find that one of the new spurs had 
ploughed a long furrow in her shoulder. 

The photographer was a young man from 
Belfast, a new-comer to the neighbourhood. 
Philippa is also a photographer, a fact that 
did not tend so much as might have been 
expected to the harmony of the occasion. 

“Mrs. Yeates has selected this hillock,” 
said Mr. McOstrich, in tones of acrid resig- 
nation, indicating as he spoke a sugar-loaf- 
shaped knoll, thickly matted with furze and 
heather. ‘She considers the background 
characteristic. My own suggestion would 
have been the grass field yonder.” 

It is an ancient contention of my wife that 
I, in common with all other men, in any 
dispute between a female relative and a 
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tradesman, side with the tradesman, partly 
from fear, partly from masculine clannishness, 
and most of all from a desire to stand well 
with the tradesman. Nothing but the remem- 
brance of this preposterous reproach kept 
me from accepting Mr. McOstrich’s point of 
view ; and, while I hesitated, Michael was 
already taking up his position on the hillock, 
perhaps in obedience to some signal from 
Philippa, _ per- 
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“He only wants to focus us,” said I, fore- 
seeing trouble, and hurriedly displaying my 
own new front row in a galvanic smile. 

Michael murmured to Moses’s_ withers 
something that sounded like a promise to 
hocus Mr. McOstrich when occasion should 
serve, and I reflected on the hardship 
of having to feel apologetic towards both 
Michael and the photographer. 

Only those 





haps because _ 
he had realized ; 
the excellent 
concealment 
afforded by the 
deep heather to 
his horse’s fet- 
locks, whose 
outline was of 
a somewhat 
gouty type. It 
was part of 
Flurry Knox’s 
demoniac gift 
for horseflesh 
that he should 
be able to buy 
screws and 
make them 
serve his exact- 
ing purposes. 
Michael’s 
horse, Moses, 
had, at a dis- 
tance, the 
appearance of 
standing upon 
four cham- 
pagne bottles, 
but he none 
the less did the 











work of two 
sound _ horses 
and did it well. 

I goaded Lady Jane through the furze 
and established myself beside Michael on 
the sugar-loaf, the hounds disposed them- 
selves in an interval of bracken below, and 
Mr. McOstrich directed his camera upon us 
from an opposite slope. 

“Show your teeth, please!” said Mr. 
McOstrich to Michael. Michael, already sim- 
mering with indignation at the senseless 
frivolity of the proceedings, glowered at his 
knuckles, evidently suspicious of an ill-timed 
pleasantry. 

“Do you hear, Whip?” repeated Mr. 
McOstrich, raising his bleak Northern voice. 
“Show your teeth, please !” 


A THUMP ON ALL FOURS, 


“SHE LANDED IN THE FIELD WITH 


who have _par- 
ticipated in 
“hunt groups ” 
can realize the 
combined _tedi- 
ousness and 
tension of the 
moments that 
follow. To 
keep thirty 
hounds headed 
for the camera, 
to ensure that 
your horse has 
not closed its 
eyes and hung 
its head in a 
doze of bore- 
dom, to pre- 
serve for your- 
self that alert 
and workman- 
like aspect that 
becomes a 
sportsman, and 
then, when these 
things have been 
achieved and 
maintained for 
what feels like a month, to see the 
tripod move in spider strides to a fresh 
position and know that all has to be 
begun over again. After several of 
these tentative selections of a site, the 
moment came when Mr. McOstrich swung 
his black velvet pall in the air and buried his 
head under its portentous folds. The hounds, 
though uneasy, had hitherto been compara 
tively calm, but at this manifestation their 
nerve broke, and they unanimously charged 
the glaring monster in the black hood with 
loud and hysterical cries. 

Had not Michael perceived their intention 
while there was time awful things might have 
happened. As it was, the leaders were 
flogged off with ignominy, and the ruffled 
artist returned from the rock to which he had 
fled. Michael and I arranged ourselves 
afresh upon the hillock; I squared my 
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““ THEY UNANIMOUSLY CHARGED THE GLARING MONSTER.” 


shoulders and felt my wonted photographic 
expression of hang-dog desperation settle 
down upon me. 

“The dogs are not in the picture, Whip!’ 
said Mr. McOstrich, 
outraged dignity. 

I perceived that the hounds, much de- 
moralized, had melted away from the slope 
in front of us and were huddling in a wisp in 
the intervening hollow. Blandishments were 
of no avail; they wagged and beamed 
apologetically, but remained in the hollow. 
Michael, in whose sensitive bosom the term 
“Whip ” evidently rankled, became scarlet in 
the face and avalanched from the hill-top 
upon his flock with a fury that was instantly 
recognised by them. They broke in panic, 
and the astute and elderly Venus, followed by 
two of the young e1.iry, bolted for the road. 
They were there met by Mr. McOstrich’s 
carman, who most creditably headed the 
puppies with yells and his driving-whip, but 
was outplayed by Venus, who, dodging like a 
football professional, doubled under the car- 
horse and fled irrevocably. Philippa, who 
had been flitting from rock to rock with her 
Kodak and unnerving me with injunctions as 
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in the chill tone of 


to the angle of my 
cap, here entered 
the lists with a 
packet of sand- 
wiches, with 
which, in spite of 
the mustard, she 
restored a certain 
confidence to the 
agitated pack, a 
proceeding ob- 
served from afar 
with trembling 
indignation by 
Minx, her fox- 
terrier. By reck- 
less expenditure 
of sandwiches the 
hounds were 
tempted to their 
proper position 
below the horses, 
but, unfortunately, with their 
sterns to the camera and their 
eyes fastened on Philippa. 
“ Retire, se 





madam!” said 
Mr. McOstrich, very severely; “Z 
will attract the dogs !” 

Thus rebuked, madam scrambled 
hastily over the crest of the hillock and sank 
in unseemly laughter into the deep heather 
behind it. 

‘Now, very quiet, please,” continued Mr. 
McOstrich, and then unexpectedly uttered 
the words “Pop! Pop! Pop!” in a high 
soprano. 

Michael clapped his hands over his mouth, 
the superseded siren in the heather behind 
me wallowed in fresh convulsions; the 
hounds remained unattracted. 

Then arose, almost at the same moment, a 
voice from the wood behind us, the voice of 
yet a third siren, more potent than that of 
either of her predecessors, the voice of Venus 
hunting a line. For the space of a breath 
the hounds hung on the eager, hacking yelps ; 
in the next breath they were gone. 

Matters now began to move on a serious 
scale and with a speed that could not have 
been foreseen. The wood was but fifty 
yards from our sugar-loaf. Before Michael 
had got out his horn the hounds were over 
the wall; before the last stern had dis- 
appeared the leaders had broken into full cry. 

“ Please the saints, it might be a rabbit !” 
exclaimed Michael, putting spurs to his 
horse and bucketing down through the furze 
towards the wood, with blasts of the horn 
that were fraught with indignation and rebuke. 
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An instant later, from my point of vantage 
on the sugar-loaf, I saw a big and very yellow 
fox cross an open space of heather high up 
on the hill above the covert. He passed and 
vanished ; in half-a-dozen seconds Venus, 
plunging through the heather, came shriek- 
ing across the open space and also vanished. 
Another all too brief an interval, and the 
remainder of the pack had stormed through 
the wood and were away in the open after 
Venus, and Michael, who had pulled up short 
on the hither side of the covert wall, had 
started up the open hillside to catch them. 

The characteristic background chosen by 
Philippa, however admirable in a photograph, 


afforded one of the most diabolic rides of 


my experience. Uphill, over courses of rock 
masked in furze bushes, round the head of a 
boggy lake, uphill again, through deep and 
purple heather, over a horrid wall of long 
slabs half buried in it; past a ruined 
cabin, with thorn bushes crowding low over 
the only feasible place in the bank, and at 
last the top of the hill, and Michael pulling 
up to take observations. 

The pack had already crossed the valley 
below us, and were running up a long hill as 
if under the conventional tablecloth ; their 
cry, floating up to us, held all the imme- 
morial romance of the chase. 

Michael regarded me with a wild eye ; he 
looked as hot as I felt, which was saying a 
good deal, and both horses were puffing. 

“ He’s all the ways for Temple Braney ! ” 
he said. “Sure I know him well. ‘That's 
the pug-nosed fox that’s in it these last three 
seasons, and it’s what I wish 
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(I regret that I cannot transcribe Michael’s 
wish in its own terms, but I may baldly sum- 
marize it as a desire minutely and anatomi- 
cally specified that the hounds were eating 
Mr. McOstrich. ) 

Here the spurs were once more applied to 
Moses’s reeking sides, and we started again 
battering down the twists of a rocky lane 
into the steaming, stuffy valley. 

The valley was boggy as well as hot, and 
the deep and sinuous ditch that by courtesy 
was supposed to drain it was blind with 
rushes and tall fronds of Osmunda regalis 
fern. Where the landing was tolerable, the 
take-off was a swamp; where the take-off 
was sound, the landing was feasible only for 
a frog. We lost five panting minutes, closely 
attended by horse-flies, before we somehow 
floundered across and began the ascent of 
the second hill. To face tall banks, uphill, 
is at no time agreeable, especially when 
they are enveloped in a jungle of briers, 
bracken, and .waving grass, but a merciful 
dispensation of cow-gaps revealed itself ; it 
was one of the few streaks of luck in a day 
not conspicuous for such. 

At the top of the hill we took another pull. 
This afforded to us a fine view of the 
Atlantic—also of the surrounding country 
and all that was therein, with, however, the 
single unfortunate exception of the hounds. 
There was nothing to be heard save the 
summery rattle of a reaping machine, the 
strong and steady rasp of a corncrake, and 
the growl of a big steamer from a band of 
fog that was advancing ghost-like along the 
blue floor of the sea. ‘T'wo fields away a man 
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“HE'S ALL THE WAYS FOR TEMPLE BRANEY!" HE SAID. 





) in a straw hat was 
slowly combing 
down the flanks of 
a haycock with a 
wooden rake, while 
a black and white 
cur slept in the 
young aftergrass 


beside him. We 
broke into their 
sylvan tranquillity 


with a heated de- 
mand whether the 
hounds had passed 
that way. Shrill 
clamour from the 
dog was at first the 
only reply ; its owner 
took off his hat, wiped his forehead with his 
sleeve, and stared at us. 

“I’m as deaf as a beetle this three weeks,” 
he said, continuing to look up and down in 
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a way that made me realize, if possible, more 
than before the absurdity of looking like a 
Christmas-card in the heat of a summer day. 

“Did ye see the hounds?” shouted 
Michael, shoving the chestnut up beside 
him. 

“It’s the neurology I got,” continued the 
haymaker ; “an’ the pain does be whistlin’ 
out through me ear till I could mostly run 
into the say from it.” 

“It’s a pity ye wouldn't,” said Michael, 
whirling Moses round, “an’ stop in it! 
Whisht ! Look over, sir! Look over!” 

He pointed 
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the galloping cattle. After a few fields a 
road presented itself, and was eagerly 
accepted by the grey mare, on whom the 
unbridled gluttonies of a summer’s grass 
were beginning to tell. 

“She’s bet up, sir,” said Michael, dragging 
down a rickety gate with the handle of his 
whip. “Folly on the road ; there’s a near 
way to the wood from the cross.” 

Moses here walked cautiously over the 
prostrate gate. ey 

“I’m afraid you'll kill Moses,” said I, by 
no means pleased at the prospect of being 
separated from 
my Intelligence 





with his whip 
along the green 
slopes. I saw, 
about half a mile 
away, two boys 
standing on a 
fence, and a little 
beyond them 
some cattle 
galloping in a 
field ; three or 
four miles farther 
on the woods of 
Temple Braney 
were a_ purple 
smear in the 
hazy heat of the 
landscape. My 
heart sank; it 
was obvious even 
to my limited 
capacities that 
the pug - nosed 
fox was making 
good his line 
with a straight- 
ness not to be 
expected from 
one of his per- 
sonal peculiarity, 
and that the 
hounds were still 
running as hard 








Department. 

“Ts it him?” 
replied Michael, 
scanning the 
country ahead of 
him with hawk- 
eyes. “Sure 
he’s as hardy as 
a throut !” 

The last I saw 
of the trout was 
his bottle fet- 
locks disappear- 
ing nimbly in the 
bracken as he 
dropped down 
the far side of a 





bank. 
I “follied on 
the road” for 


two stifling miles. 
The “ near way” 
from the cross- 
roads opened 
seductively with 
a lane leading to 
a farmhouse, and 
presently de- 
generated into 
an unfenced but 
plausible cart- 
track throughthe 








as everona - = ' ae chide fields. Breaches 
THE LAST 1 SAW OF THE TROUT WAS HIS BOTTLE FETLOCKS 

scent as steam- DISAPPEARING NIMBLY IN THE BRACKEN.” had been made 

ingly hot as the in the banks for 

weather. I wildly thought of removing my _ its accommodation, and I advanced success- 


coat and leaving it in charge of the man with 
neuralgia, but was restrained by the reflec- 
tion that he might look upon it as a gift 
flung to him in a burst of compassion, a 
misunderstanding that, in view of his afflic- 
tion, it would be impossible to rectify. 

I picked up my lathered reins and followed 
Michael at a gloomy trot in the direction of 


fully towards the long woods of Temple 
Braney, endeavouring less successfully to 
repel the attentions of two young horses, who 
galloped, squealed, and bucked round me 
and Lady Jane with the imbecile pleasantry 
of their kind. The moment when I at length 
slammed in their faces the gate of the wood 
was one of sorely needed solace. 
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Then came the sudden bath of coolness 
and shade, and the gradual realization that I 
did not in the least know what to do next. 
The air was full of the deeply preoccupied 
hum of insects and the interminable mono- 
logue of a wood-pigeon ; I felt as if I ought 
to apologize for my intrusion. None the 
less, I pursued a ride that crossed the wood, 
making persevering efforts to blow my horn, 
and producing nothing but gramophonic 
whispers, fragmentary groans, and a_ head- 
ache. I was near the farther side of the 
wood when I saw fresh hoof-tracks on a path 
that joined the ride ; they preceded me to 
a singularly untempting bank, with a branch 
hanging over it and a potato-field beyond 
it. A clod had been newly kicked out of 
the top of it. I could not evade the con- 
viction that Michael had gone that way. 
The grey mare knew it too, and bundled on 
to and over the bank with surprising celerity, 
and dropped skilfully just short of where the 
potato-beds began. An old woman was 
digging at the other side of the field, and I 
steered for her, making a long tack down a 
deep furrow between the “ lazy-beds.” 

“Did you see the hounds, ma'am?” I 
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cealed myself for ever from Michael and the 
hounds. 

“What way did they go?” I asked, regret- 
fully dismissing the vision and feeling in my 
pocket for a shilling. 

“They went wesht the road, sir, an’ they 
screeching always ; they crossed out the field 
below over-right the white pony, and, faith, ye 
couldn’t hardly see Michael Leary for the 
shweat! Heaven help ye, asthore, yourself is 
getting hardship from them as well as 
another ! ” 

The shilling here sank into her earthy palm, 
on which she prayed passionately that the 
saints might be surprised at my success. I 
felt that so far as I was concerned the surprise 
would be mutual; I had had nothing but 
misfortune since ten o'clock that morning, 
and there seemed no reason to believe that 
the tide had turned. 

The pony proved to be a white mule, a 
spectral creature, standing in malign medita- 
tion trace-high in bracken. I proceeded in its 
direction at a trot, through clumps of bracken 
and coarse grass, and, as I drew near, it 
uttered a strangled and heart-broken cry of 
greeting. At the same moment Lady Jane 





called out across the 
intervening jungle of 
potato-stalks. 

“ Sir?” 

She, at all events, was 
not deaf. I amended 
my inquiry: “ Did you 
see any dogs, or a man 
in a red coat ?” 

‘““Musha, bad ’cess 
to them, then I did!” 
bawled the old woman ; 
“look at the thrack o’ 
their legs down thro’ 
me little pratie garden ! 
"T wasn’t but a whileen 
ago that they come 
leppin’ out o’ the wood 
to me, and didn’t I 
think ‘twas the divil 
an’ all his young ones, 
an’ I thrun meself in 
the thrinch the way 
they wouldn't see 
me, the Lord save 
us!” 

My heart warmed 
to her; I also would 
gladly have lain 
down among the um- 
brageous stalks of the 
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potatoes, and con- 


“ LADY JANE FELL HEADLONG ON HER NOSE.” 
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fell headlong on her nose and the point of 
her right shoulder. , It is almost superfluous 
to observe that I did the same thing. As I 
rolled on my face in the bracken something 
like a snake uncoiled itself beneath me and 
became taut ; I clutched at it, believing it to 
be the reins, and found I was being hung up, 
like clothes upon a line, upon the mule’s 
tethering-rope. Lady Jane had got it well 
round her legs and had already fallen twice 
in her efforts to get up, while the mule, 
round whose neck the tether-rope had been 
knotted, was backing hard, like a dog trying 
to pull its head through a collar. 

In sunstroke heat I got out my knife, and, 
having cut the rope in two places, an 
operation accomplished in the depths of a 
swarm of flies and midges, I pulled the mare 
on to her legs. She was lame on the off 
fore and the rope had skinned her shins in 
several places; my own shoulder and arm 
were bruised and I had broken a stirrup- 
leather. 

I led Lady Jane out into the road and 
considered the position. We were about 
nine miles from home, and at least five from 
any place where I could hire a car. To walk 
and lead the mare was an alternative that, 
powerless as events had proved me to be in 
the hands of misfortune, I still refused to 
consider. It was then given me to remember 
old McRory. 

My acquaintance with old McRory was of 
the slightest. He was, it was understood, 
a retired Dublin coal merchant, with an 
enormous family and a reputation for great 
riches. He had, within the last year or so, 
taken the derelict house of Temple Braney, 
and having by strenuous efforts attained that 
dubious honour, the Commission of the Peace, 
it had happened to me to sit on the Bench 
with him on one or two occasions. Of his 
family I knew little, save that whenever-I saw 
an unknown young man buying cigarettes at 
Mr. Dannaher’s, in Skebawn, I was informed 
that it was one of the young McRorys, a 
medical student, and “a bit of a lad, but 
nothing at all to the next youngest.” ‘he 
Misses McRory were only occasionally viewed, 
whirling in large companies on glittering 
bicycles, and the legend respectfully ran that 
they had forty blouses apiece. Perhaps the 
most definite information about them was 
supplied by our cook, Mrs. Cadogan, who 
assured Philippa that wild pigs in America 
wouldn’t be treated worse than what Mrs. 
McRory treated her servants. All these 
things together made an unpromising aggre- 
gate; but the fact remained that Temple 
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Braney House was within a quarter of a mile 
of me, and its charity my only hope. 

The lodge-gates of Temple Braney were 
wide open; so was the door of the lodge. 
The weedy drive was scored with fresh 
wheel-tracks, as also, for the matter of that, 
was the grass on either side. I followed it 
for a short distance, in the roomy shade of 
splendid beech trees, servants of the old 
régime, preserving their dignity through the 
vicissitudes of the new. Near the house was 
a second gate, and on a species of arch over 
it I was amazingly greeted by the word 
“ Welcome,” in white letters on a blazing 
strip of Turkey red. This was an attention 
that I had not anticipated. Did it mean a 
school-feast ? 

I made a cautious survey, but saw nobody, 
and, nerved by the increasing lameness of 
Lady Jane, I went on to the house and rang 
the bell. There was no response ; the hall 
door was wide open, and from an inner hall 
two lanky red setter puppies advanced with 
their tails between their legs, barking un- 
certainly, and acutely conscious of the fact 
that upon the collar of each was fastened a 
flaunting, though much chewed, bow of white 
satin ribbon. Full of foreboding, I rang 
again. The bell tinkled vigorously in some 
fastness of the house, but nothing else 
happened. I decided to try the stable-yard, 
and, attended by the decorated puppies, set 
forth to find it. 

It was a large quadrangle, of which one 
side was formed by a wing of the house ; 
had there been a few more panes of glass in 
the windows and slates in the roof it might 
have been imposing. A cavernous coach- 
house stood open, empty save for the wheel- 
less body of an outside car that was seated on 
the floor, with wings outspread like a hatching 
hen. - Every stable door gaped wide. Odds 
and ends of harness lay about, but neither 
horse nor human being was visible. A 
turkey-cock in transports of wrath stormed 
to and fro in front of his household, and to 
some extent dispelled the sentiment of 
desertion and stampede that pervaded the 
place. I led the limping mare into a stall 
wherein were two loose-boxes. A_ sickly 
smell greeted me, and I perceived that in 
one of the boxes was a long low cage, alive 
with the red-currant-jelly eyes and pink 
noses of a colony of ferrets, and in the other 
was a pile of empty wine-boxes and several 
bicycles. 

Lady Jane snorted heavily, and I sought 
elsewhere for a refuge for her. I found 
it at length in a long stable with six empty 
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stalls, and proceeded to tie her up in one of 
them. 

It was while I was thus engaged that a 
strange succession of sounds began overhead 
—heavy, shapeless sounds in which were 
blended the suggestions of shove and thump. 
There was a brief interval of silence, during 
which Lady Jane and I listened with equal 
intentness. ‘Then followed a hoarse bellow, 
which resolved itself into the inquiry :— 

“Is there anyone there ?” 

Here was the Princess of the enchanted 
palace waking up with a vengeance. More 
and angrier bellows followed. I went stealthily 


out into the 
yard and took 
stock of the 


windows above 
the stable. One 
of them was 
open, and it was 
from that the 
voice issued, 
loudly demand- 
ing release. It 
roared a string 
of Christian 
names, which I 
supposed to be 
those of the 
McRory family ; 
it used most 
unchristian lan- 
guage ; and it 
finally _ settled 
down into 
shouts for help 
and assevera- 
tions that it was 
smothering. I 
admit that my 
first and almost 
overwhelming 
impulse was to 
steal a bicycle 
and wing my 
way to my far-away and peaceful home, leaving 
Michael, the hounds, and the smothering 
gentleman to work out their own salvation. 
Unfortunately for me, the voice of con- 
science prevailed. ‘There was a ladder near 
at hand leaning against the wall, and I put 
it to the window and went up it as fast as 
my top-boots-would allow me, with a vision 
before me of old McRory in apoplexy as 
the probable reward of my labours. I 
thrust my head in, blocking the light by so 
doing. ‘The shouting ceased abruptly, and 
after the glare of sunshine outside I could 








“*TaAKE ME OUT OF THis!’ 
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at first see nothing. Then was revealed to 
me a long and darksome room—once, pro- 
bably, a loft—filled with broken chairs and 
varieties of primeval lumber. In the middle 
of the fluor lay an immense feather bed, and 
my bewildered eyes discovered at one end of 
it a crimson face—the face, not of old 
McRory, but that of a young gentleman of 
my acquaintance, one Mr. Tomsy Flood, of 
Curranhilty. 

The mysteries were happening. I straddled 
the window-sash and arrived in the room 
with a three-cornered tear in the shoulder of 
my coat, inflicted by a nail in the frame, and 
one spur draped 
with ancestral 


cobweb. 
“Take me 
out of this! ” 


howled Mr. 
Flood, _ hysteri- 
cally, accepting 
my pantomime 
entrance with- 
out question. 
“Can’t you see 
I’m smothering 
in this dratted 
thing ?” 

Fluff hung 
from his black 
moustache and 
clung to his 
eyebrows, his 
hair was full of 
feathers, earth- 
quake throes 
convulsed the 
feather bed, and 


the fact was 

suddenly re- 

vealed to me 

-. that Mr. Flood 

* was not under 

HOWLED MR. FLOOD.” it, as I had at 

first imagined, 

but in it, stitched in up to the chin. The 
weaned child, or any other conventional 
innocent, could not have failed for an 


instant to recognise the handiwork of prac- 
tical humorists of a high order. I asked 
no questions, but got out my knife once 
more, and, beginning with due precaution 
somewhere near Mr. Flood’s jugular vein, 
proceeded to slit open the end of the 
“tick.” The stitches were long and strong, 
and as each one yielded the feathers burst 
forth in stifling puffs, and Tomsy Flood’s 
allusions to the young McRorys were merct- 











AN EXPERIENCE 


fully merged in spluttering. I did not laugh, 
not, at least, till I found that I had to drag 
him out like a mummy, and accompanied by 
half the contents of the bed, and perceived 
that he was in full evening clothes, and that 
he was incapable of helping himself because 
the legs of his trousers were sewn together 
and his coat-sleeves sewn to his sides ; even 
then I only gave way in painful secrecy 
behind the mighty calves of his legs as I 
cut the stitches out. Tomsy Flood walked 
about fifteen stone and was not in a mood to 
be trifled with, still less to see the humour of 
the position. The medical students had 
done their work with a surgical finish, and 
by the time that I had restored to Tomsy the 
use of his legs and arms the feathers had 
permeated to every recess of my being and I 
was sneezing as if I had hay fever. 

Having at length, and with considerable 
difficulty, got Mr. Flood on his legs, I 
ventured, with the tact demanded by the 
situation, a question as to whether he had 
been dining at Temple Braney. 

“Dining?” queried Mr. Flood, with an 
obvious effort of memory. “Yes, I was, to 
be sure! Amn’t I staying in the house?” 
Then, with an equally obvious shock of 
recollection, “Sure, I’m best man at the 
wedding to day!” 

The scattered elements of the situation 
began to fall symmetrically into line, from 
the open gates to the white bows on the 
puppies’ collars. My chief concern, how- 
ever, bearing in mind Tomsy Flood’s recent 
potations and provocations, was to let him 
down as easily as possible, and, reserving my 
conclusions to myself, to escape, swiftly and 
silently, while yet there was time. There 
was always that stall-full of bicycles ; I could 
borrow clothes from Tomsy, and leave this 
accursed tomfoolery of hunting kit to be 
fetched with the mare. I could write a 
beautifully explanatory note when I got 
home. 

“ Hadn’t you better get out of your even- 
ing things as quickly as you can?” |] 
suggested. 

Mr. Flood regarded me with heavy and 
bloodshot eyes of imperfect intelligence. 

“Oh, I’ve time enough. Ye wouldn't get 
a pick of breakfast here before ten o’clock in 


the day. Now that I come to look into you,” 
he continued, “you’re as big a show as 
myself! Is it for the wedding that you have 


the red coat on you ?” 
I do not now remember with what lies I 
composed Tomsy Flood, but I got him out 


of the room at last by a door into a passage 
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of seemingly interminable length ; he took 
my arm, he treated me as his only friend, he 
expressed his full confidence that I would 
see fair play when he got a hold of Stanley 
McRory. He also gave it as his private 
opinion that his cousin, Harry Flood, was 
making a hare of himself marrying that 
impudent little Pinkie McRory, that was as 
vulgar as a bag of straddles, in spite of the 
money. Indeed, the whole family had too 
many airs about them for his fancy. “They 
take the English Zimes, if you please, and 
they all dress for dinner—every night, I tell 
ye. I call that rot, y’know.” 

We were all this time traversing the house 
by labyrinthine passages, flights of stairs, and 
strange empty lobbies ; we progressed con- 
versationally and with maddening slowness, 
followed by a fleecy train of feathers that 
floated from us as we went. And all the 
time 1 was trying to remember how long it 
took to get married. In my own case it 
seemed as if I had been in the church for 
two hours at least. 

A swing door suddenly admitted us to the 
hall, and Tomsy stood still to collect his 
faculties. 

“My room’s up there, 
vaguely up the staircase. 

At this identical moment there was a loud 
and composite crash from behind a closed 
door on our right, followed by minor crashes 
and noises as of chairs falling about. , 

“ That’s the boys !” said Tomsy, a sudden 
spark kindling in his eye; “they're break- 
fasting early, I suppose.” 

He dropped my arm unexpectedly and 
flung the door open with a yell. 

The first object that met my eyes was the 
original sinner, Venus, mounted on a long 
and highly-adorned luncheon table, crunching 
and gulping cold chicken as fast as she could 
get it down. On the floor half-a-dozen of 
her brethren tore at a round of beef amid 
the dééris of crockery and glass that had 
been involved in its overthrow. A cataract 
of cream was pouring down the tablecloth 
and making a lake on the carpet for the 
benefit of some others ; and President, the 
patriarch of the pack, was apparently seated 
on the wedding-cake while he demolished a 
cold salmon. I had left my whip in the 
stable, but, even had this paralyzing sight left 
me the force to use it, its services would not 
have been needed. ‘The leaders of the revel 
leaped from the table, mowing down colonies 
of wine-glasses in the act, and fled through 
the open window, followed by the rest of the 
party, with a precipitancy that showed their 


” he began, pointing 
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full consciousness of sin, the last scramblers 
over the sill yelping in agonized foretaste of 
the thong that they believed was overtaking 
them. 

At such a moment of catastrophe the 
craving for human sympathy is paramount. 
I turned even to the fuddled and feathered 
Tomsy Flood as to a man and a brother, and 
was confronted in the doorway by the bride 
and bridegroom. 

Behind them the hall was filling with the 
swiftness of an evil dream, with glowing faces 
and wedding bonnets; there was a turmoil 


of wheels and hoofs at the door, and through 
it all, like “horns of Elfland faintly blowing,” 
Michael’s blasts of summons to his pirates. 
Finally, the towering mauve bonnet and 











““A PARALYZING SIGHT.” 


equally towering wrath of Mrs. 
McRory, as she advanced upon me 
and Tomsy Flood. I thought of the 
wild pigs in America, and wished I 
were with them. 


Lest I should find myself the 
object of a sympathy more acute 
than I deserve, it may be well to transcribe a 
portion of a paragraph from the Curranhilty 
FHlerald of the following week : 

“ ... After the ceremony a _ reception 
was held at Temple Braney House, where a 
sumptuous collation had been provided by 
the hospitable Mr. and Mrs. McRory. The 
health of the happy pair having been drunk, 
that of the bridesmaids was proposed, and 
Mr. T. Flood, who had been prevented by a 
slight indisposition from filling the office of 
best man, was happily sufficiently recovered to 
return thanks for them in his usual sprightly 
vein. Major Sinclair Yeates, R.M., M.F.H.., 
who, in honour of the festive occasion, had 
donned sporting attire, proposed the health of 
the bride’s mother in felicitous terms. . . .” 











The Snow Festival at Andreasberg. 


By THomas E. Curtis. 


Photos. by F. Petz, Duderstadt. 





THE PIED PIVER OF HAMELIN. 


INTER sports have taken a 
strong hold upon. our Conti- 
nental neighbours, and it is 
little to be wondered at that 
the pretty conceit of holding 
. snow festivals should have 
extended far into the solitude of the German 
mountains. 

Nestling in the wilderness of the Harz, 
the pretty little town of Andreasberg holds 
the proud distinction of possessing the most 
accomplished “artists in snow” in the whole 
of Germany. 

The Harz Mountains lend themselves 
particularly well to the successful holding 
of snow festivals. A sledge drive through 
its valleys, when the snow lies on the pine 
trees and the waterfalls have become clusters 
of gigantic icicles, is so exhilarating that 
many people flock down from northern parts 
to the Harz for a few days of winter sunshine 
and bracing air. The local inhabitants are 
naturally pleased at the rapid influx of 
visitors, and lay themselves out to please 
them by the organization of snow festivals. 

The inhabitants of Andreasberg are not 
content with rolling a few blocks of snow 
and shaping them together ; on the contrary, 
their designs are ingenious, elaborate, and 
really artistic, so much so that the results 
obtained are occasionally quite surprising. 

The set of pictures reproduced in these 
pages will give an excellent idea of the 
designs, which are openly displayed in the 








streets, practically every house having its 
own side-show. 

The Harz Mountains, it must be remem- 
bered, are the birthplace of many well-known 
fairy tales, and we have here a picture of the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin as he walked through 
his native town. Robert Browning’s poem 
on the subject is so well known that 
everyone will remember how it came about 
that one day, in the year 1284, the town 
of Hamelin was so infested by rats as 
almost to compel the inhabitants to leave 
it, when one day there appeared upon the 
scene a piper clad in a fantastic suit, who 
offered for a certain sum of money to charm 
all the vermin into the river by his piping. 
His conditions were agreed to, but, after he 
had fulfilled his promise, the inhabitants 
declined to fulfil their part of the bargain, 
whereupon on the 26th of June he reappeared 
in the streets of the town, and, putting his 
pipe to his lips, began a soft and curious 
strain, which caused all the children to come 
trooping after him while he led them out of 
the town to the Koppleberg Hill, in whose 
side a door suddenly opened, by which he 
entered and the children after him, all except 
one, who, being lame, could not follow fast 
enough to reach the door before it’ shut 
again. The Andreasberg artist has chosen the 
fateful moment when the piper was gathering 
the children behind him to the weird tune of 
his bewitched instrument. 

The representations of Little Red Riding 
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Hood and the Wolf have been particularly 
effective. The figures stood prominently out 
from a mound of snow, the wolf massive and 
well formed (except for a rather formidable 
tail), and Little Red Riding Hood, with her 
basket and gay apron, delightfully simple and 
evidently very communicative. No one could 
deny, after looking at this clever representa- 





LITTLE RED RIDING 


tion in snow of two of the most memorable 
figures in the recollection of our childhood, 
that Little Red Riding Hood was, indeed, 
very silly to be taken in by such an animal, 
and that the wolf, himself, was perfectly 
capable of eating any grandmother alive. 
The legendary lore of Germany, it may 
be added, plays 
considerable part 
in such exhibitions 
as these. Granted 
that children are to 
have a share in the 
festivities, there 
will always be an 
attempt to attract 
the child’s eye and 
please his imagi- 
nation. To the 
boys and girls, 
therefore, of An- 
dreasberg Little 
Red Riding Hood 
appealed strongly, 
but not more so 
than did the group 
representing Han- 
zel and Grethel. 
Every German 
child knows by 
heart the story of 
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the “Babes in the Wood”—how they were 
sent from home by an impatient mother ; 
how they were put to sleep by the sandman, 
and how they wakened joyfully, only to find 
themselves in the presence of the wicked 
witch who ate children and lived in a ginger- 
bread house. Well, here they are, as large 
as life, in the presence of an icy-hearted old 





witch, who, with a cat by her side and a bird 
of evil omen on her shoulder, sits in front of 
her hut—not of ginger-bread, but of snow— 
a menace, indeed, to the little ones. As the 
lovely fairy story goes, Hanzel and Grethel 
later roasted the poor old witch. The wicked 
being in our picture simply melted away. 


' 





HANZEL AND GRETHEL, 
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A GROUP OF GNOMES. 


The group of gnomes likewise illustrates 
the successful search through fairy-land for 
pretty subjects in snow-modelling. Gnomes, 
in general—perhaps not the little, long- 
bearded men of white shown in our picture 

are supposed to be the guardians of mines 
and quarries, and they have a name in legend 
for pranks of the most mischievous sort. 
But the gnomes made by the Harz snow- 
moulder are too firmly attached to their 
frozen base to do harm even to the most 
sensitive child who might look upon them. 
What this frozen base represents would 
puzzle a scientist 
to know. Perhaps 
itrepresents a stone 
dug from one of 
their quarries, over 
which the fine 
little creatures are 
keeping guard. 

As the competi- 
tion in the Harz 
is open to every- 
body, and as the 
householders in 
Andreasberg are 
keenly alive to the 
success of their 
festival, it is not to 
be wondered at 
thatthe struggle for 
the prizes is well 
fought and the 
variety of subjects 
great. Nearly 
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every inhabitant 
takes a hand in 


the modelling, and 
the various sub- 
jects are chosen 
after general con- 
sultation among 
small groups of 
competitors. The 
garden or lawn of 
some member of 
each group is se- 
lected for the dis- 
play, and the work 
proceeds as soon 
as the festival, 
thanks to a good 
fall of snow, is 
assured of success. 
This accounts 
for the fact that 
many of our illus- 
trations ‘show, in 
their backgrounds, the houses of the people 
of Andreasberg. 

So well do these different snow-models 
tell their own story that it seems need- 
less to describe them at length. “ Love 
and the Lion” was an impressive piece of 
“statuary,” in making which the artist spent 
more labour upon the figure of Love than he 
did upon the Lion. The result is shown in 
the caricature—it can be called nothing else 

of the lion’s mouth. Yet the group was 
distinctly effective. “An Eskimo Hut” was 
a failure, and had to be publicly entitled 





LOVE AND THE LION, 








“Eskimo Hiitte,” 
inorder that people 
might know what 
it was. The 
“ Equestrienne ” 
was much more 
worthy of notice, 
as the horse alone 
deserved to be 
called a horse 
simply by virtue 
of its graceful out 
lines. The legs 
were a trifle un- 
natural, however, 
and the dressed-up 
dummy on the 
horse’s back failed 
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to convince, on ac- 
count of its un- 
natural pose. 

The “Hunter 
and the Wild 
Boar” is intro 
duced in this 
article merely to 
emphasize the 
difference between 
badly and well- 
arranged grouping 
of snow - models. 
The artist here 
attempted to do 
too much, and 
each of his models 
is dangerously 
near medio- 
crity. 





There is, like- 
wise, some satis- 
faction in the 
thought that all 
electric-cars are 
not so unstable as 
that shown in the 
following illus- 
tration—albeit 
this piece of 
handiwork was a 
feature of one fes 
tival. There we 
have a fairly good 
reproduction of 
the modern 
method of street 
travel in Ger 
many. But, alas, 
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AN ELECTRIC TRAMCAR. 


for the efforts of the maker! The front 
of his car, designedly intended as the most 
effective part of the structure, has, owing to 
his own carelessness or the interference of 
King Sol, become warped to a degree that 


suggests pending collapse and imminent 
danger to the motor-man below. 
Caricatures of the human face are easy, 


but truthful, accurate reproductions of the 
human features are exceedingly difficult. 
The “ Wild Man of the Woods’ is, of course, 
a model of a mythical 


personage; but for 
all that the face is 
dull and “ wooden,” 


and appears to have 
been done with just 


enough care to 
satisfy the onlookers 
that a human head 
and face was in- 
tended. We think 
any of our readers 
could have been as 


successful. 

The representation 
of the huge engine 
on the following 
page is the result of 
the arduous work of 
two local engineers. 
The boiler, the chim- 
ney, the fly - wheel, 
the safety-valve, and 
innumerable compli- 





THE WILD MAN OF 


cated parts have all been included and 
are most cleverly fashioned; while the 
dynamo in the foreground will probably 
be worked by the steam-engine when fairies 
shall be the only inhabitants of Andreasberg, 
or when snow shall be unknown in the Harz 
Mountains. 

Humour is not altogether absent, for we 
have a sarcastic representation of modern 
ways as understood by the wily snow artist, 
who depicts three women playing a game 
of cards, while the 
husband is busy at 
the wash-tub ! 

A few more wortds 
about the festival 
may not be out of 
place. It includes, 
besides the exhibits 
of snow - modelling 
shown herewith, 
many interesting 
competitions in skat- 
ing, ski-running, 
racing, etc., these 
being contested by 
large numbers 
of athletes — princi- 
pally from snow-clad 
countries like Sweden 
and Norway — who 
come to Andreasberg 
to compete for 
world’s champion- 
ships or to uphold 
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L - A STEAM-ENGINE. 
honours already won. The first winter 
festival was organized in 1895, and four 
thousand people took part one year in the 
health-giving fun. Each festival opens on a 
Saturday with the reception of guests at the 
railway station. They are met by a large 
number of sleighs, and the guests continue 
to arrive until long past midnight. Sunday 
follows with a sleighing party. 

In the afternoon of Sunday races take 
place, and in the evening a grand banquet is 
held, at which speeches are made by the in- 
vited guests and local dignitaries. Fireworks, 
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HUMOUR IN SNOW; THE WOMEN ARE PLAYING CARDS WHILE THE HUSBAND DOES THE WASHING. 
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illuminations, and 
a concert in the 
market-place end 
the festivities of 
the day. 

On Tuesday 
the races are con- 
tinued, and ski- 
jumping prizesare 
contested for. 
The judging of 
the snow-models 
is, however, the 
event of the day 
thatinterests most 
of the inhabitants, 
and the judges 
may be said to 
have the hardest 
duty of the festival 
in deciding who of 
the people in the 
village may best deserve the prizes offered by 
the magistrate. The success of the snow- 
modelling depends, of course, as much upon 
the condition of the snow as upon anything 
else, and the lucky competitor is usually 
the one who has had the foresight not to 
begin modelling before the proper time. 
Many a good model has been lost to fame 
because the sculptor’s work began to melt 
before the judges came round ! 

The prizes are given to the winners at 
a breakfast next day, and the festival ends 
in good fellowship and general satisfaction. 




















By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


N Christmas Eve all looked 
typically bright and cheerful 
at Castlecourt,- the. old. Irish 
home of the Darling family. 





Sir ..Christopher, a keen 
sportsman, - -always._ insisted 
upon wintering in. Ireland, .and-; was’ a 


familiar figure in hunting .circles, though 
his pretty young wife occasionally breathed 
heresy by whispering. that. the- sunny: Riviera 
—for her—held charms. 

But at Christmas-time any. such wandering 
thought was held captive. by old: associations. 
A large house-party . made .'Castlecourt ‘the 
merriest possible abode, and Lady Darling, 
well known as a London hostess, showed her 
friends what real Irish hospitality meant. 

“T have just received such a funny letter 
from some poor man in the town,” she told a 
little group of music-lovers gathered round 
the piano. 

Lady Darling, a skilled instrumentalist, 
had half the opera scores at her finger ends 
She pointed as she spoke to a very dirty 
envelope lying amongst her music, addressed 
in an uneducated hand to “Lady Dawlin, 
Kertlecort.” 


“‘ My correspondent seems to think I know 
Vo’. xxviii. —94, 


“At any rate he knows 
Do read the 


him,” she laughed. 
me, which is half the battle! 
epistle, it will really amuse you.” 

She rose from the piano and handed the 
soiled envelope to one of her guests, a blue- 
eyed young man, witha passion for Wagner. 

He ‘read its contents aloud, to the general 
merriment of the listeners :— 

“ Most. Nosig, Kinp, anD Goop Lapy, 


-—O’Callaghan appeals to you for a little 


donation ‘to aid me on as I am a cripple. 
Five shillings would enable me, my lady, to 
get what I wants—some pictures, landscapes, 


~battles, and ‘small kerchefs, as they are light 


to carry about and sell in the country. You 
are the only noble, humane, and good lady 
to me always when I would appeal to your 
ladyship for any aid, which is about five years 
ago, and thereason I have trespass on your 
kindness now, my lady, is my arm got sore 
from the crutch, and I had to stay indoors 
for eight days and had to spend the five 
shillings I had saved by hard industry, to pay 
sixpence a night for my bed and to get a cup 
of tea and bread once a day, and it left me 
as poor as poor. I humbly appeals to you 
for the five shillings to get the little articles 
to carry about as the arm is well, and not to 
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be idling about the streets, no matter how 
disabled Iam. My lady, it is in your power 
to aid me to get them. Sincerely hopping 
you are well in health, my lady, I am, my 
lady, your humble, sincere, and grateful 
John O'Callaghan. 

“ O’Callaghan will call at Kertlecort House 
on Christmas Eve about four o’clock for 
Lady Dawlin’s kind answer and said five 
shillings to try and get the little articles. 

“ JoHN O’CALLAGHAN.” 

A burst of laughter greeted the final words. 

“* And said five shillings!’ He is going to 
make quite sure of that!” declared one of 
the listeners. “‘How funny the poor Irish 
are |” 

“Yes; they simply convulse me !” declared 
another. “If I lived here I should keep all 
the begging letters; they would be much 
more entertaining to collect than picture post- 
cards.” 

No one noticed, while the letter was being 
read, a little girl steal softly into the spacious 
music-room, through folding-doors, and down 
a flight of shallow oaken steps. She had 
dark, waving hair, caught up high on her head 
by a big scarlet bow of soft silk—American 
fashion—a very short red frock, and tiny red 
shoes. She seemed part of the surrounding 
colour scheme, for the carpet, hangings, and 
upholstering were an intense crimson, 
matched by masses of berries in large bowls 
on the tables. 

She stood in the firelight by the stone- 
hooded mantelpiece, listening with wide-open 
eyes to the light-hearted jokes levelled at 
O’Callaghan’s expense. 

Then, suddenly, as if she could bear it no 
longer, she came quickly forward, her lips 
quivering nervously, her little hands out- 
stretched. 

“Oh, mummy,” she said, “ you will give 
him the five shillings! You see, if he got 
those things he could ask people for money 
on the road without seeming to beg. Poor 
O'Callaghan hates to seem to beg.” 

She was quite breathless by this time, 
clutching her mother’s arm. 

“Why, Diamond,” said Lady Darling, for 
thus the child had been quaintly named, 
“what do you know of O’Callaghan ?” 

“He—he is a friend of mine,” answered 
the little girl, shyly. ‘“ Nurse and I often 
meet him when we are out. I didn’t think 
you would laugh, because he really has been 
very ill, and—and I advised him to write to 
you. He writes so few letters that I dare say 


it wasn’t very easy for him.” 
Diamond’s bright eyes, almost tearful now, 
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saw only the human suffering and sorrow 
under those oddly-expressed lines. What 
had merely amused these society men and 
women pierced the keener perception of that 
young, fresh heart. 

““ Why, of course he shall have the money,’ 
said Lady Darling, “and you can give it to 
him when he calls, if you like, Diamond. I 
don’t want to be bothered to talk to him. 
I know what these people are, with their 
interminable blessings.” 

She took two comfortable half-crowns from 
her purse and handed them to the delighted 
child. 

‘“* May he have my old organ too?” asked 
Diamond ; “the one we put the round tunes 
in on the yellow cards? I really don’t want 
it any more.” 

If the words were not quite accurate, 
Diamond tried to think she was speaking 
the truth. She would not have had her 
mother know for the world the pang it cost 
her to part with her beloved toy. 

“Oh! that horrid thing which plays out 
of tune,” said Lady Darling. “ Yes, certainly 
let O'Callaghan have it! I am sure if he 
takes it about people will pay him to go 
away. Such an instrument will be quite a 
source of income !” 

Diamond smiled. She knew well, young 
as she was, the only sacrifices worth making 
were the hopeful, bright, happy ones, given 
without a grudge. 

As she ran joyfully to the door Lady 
Darling called to her :-— 

“Don’t forget to come down after tea— 
we are all going to be children, because it’s 
Christmas Eve—and open our presents in 
the hall! I wouldn’t be surprised if we had 
snap-dragon or played ‘ blind man’s buff’ !” 

Diamond looked back, laughing. 

“ How lovely !” she gasped. “It’s striking 
four now. I dare say O'Callaghan is here !” 

She flew upstairs in search of the organ, 
still grasping the money close in her little 
palm. 

She never realized how much she loved 
her organ till that minute! The dear old 
tunes grown so familiar, the dances to which 
her tiny feet tripped and twinkled—what 
matter that they were out of tune ? Diamond's 
spirits had always made up for that, being 
perfectly in harmony and tune with the 
whole world. 

“ A source of income ”"—mother had said it 
—‘a source of income for O'Callaghan!” 
It was very hard to have only bread and tea ; 
perhaps the organ would bring him a little 
butter and jam, too. 


? 
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Accordingly, Diamond’s favourite toy was 
carried below and given to the delighted 
O’Callaghan, together with five shillings from 
the small philanthropist’s warm, eager fingers. 

“] want your luck to change, O’Callaghan,” 
she said, “ because to-morrow will be Christ- 
mas Day, when 
everyone ought 
to be happy.” 

“ By the help 
of God and this 
elegant organ, 
it will be a 
strange thing if 
it doesn’t, little 
lady !” 

O'Callaghan 
was almost 
tearful in his 
gratitude as he 
grasped Dia- 
mond’s hand. 
She did not 
notice that his 
were dirty ; she 
saw only the 
light of hope 
leap to his 
sunken eyes. 
The pinched, 
thin face looked 
radiant for the 
moment, as he 
lingered on the 
doorstep, before 
vanishing into 
the night mists. 

“There is a 
fair on this 
evening at 
Ballyglen,” he 
continued, pointing 
hurry meself back 


to the town. “TI will 
as fast as this crutch 
can stump it, and play some fine music 
in the market-place. Be jabers! It ought 
to bring in the price of an egg from young 
and old!” 

He trembled with excitement, and _ his 
mood infected Diamond. 

“TI am so glad,” she cried. “I wish I 
could be there to see! Don’t lose any time ! 
Good-bye, O’Callaghan, good-bye.” 

“Heaven bless you, little lady, and may 
you grow up to be a real fine lady, the full o’ 
the door, and get a noble gentleman to keep 
you in gold and silver all your life.” 

With this strange blessing O’Callaghan 
departed, for to his eye a full-blown, buxom 
woman was the highest type of beauty. 





““f WANT YOUR LUCK TO CHANGE, O'CALLAGHAN,' SHE SAID.” 
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The little slip of a girl watched his crippled 
walk as he passed along the grey stone terrace 
to the drive beyond. 

As Diamond stood there quite alone an 
idea came to her—one of those wonderful 
sudden ideas, like a lightning flash. 

By nature the 
child was ardent, 
spontaneous, 
almost __ recklessly 
generous. It was 
glorious, she knew, 
to help others, 
especially if in 
doing so you sacri- 
ficed yourself. This 
lesson needed no 
teaching, but was 
known by instinct ; 
the piteous figure 
of the lame man 
appealed instinc- 
tively to sympathy. 

Unseen, 
Diamond 
slipped 
through the 
open door, 
gently closed 
it, and ran 
hatless, de- 
spite the bit- 
ing cold, in 
the direction 
taken by: 
O’Callaghan. 
She caught 
him up just 
by a group of 
magnificent 
beech trees. 

“Wait a moment,” she cried, breathlessly. 
“T am coming with you to the fair, O’Calla- 
ghan ; yes, really!” laughing at his surprise. 
“T am going to make a lot of money for you, 
and no one will know me! I can get myself 
dirty directly by rubbing snow on my dress 
and tearing it—to look like your clothes. 
I’ll take off my hair ribbon and my stockings, 
but I must keep my shoes on to dance in!” 

“To dance in!” gasped O’Callaghan. 

“Of course. Don’t you see I am going to 
dance for you ?” replied Diamond, releasing 
her curls and shaking them over her face. 
“T learnt step-dancing when we were in 
London last summer. I used to do it in 
the drawing-room to the tunes on the organ, 
only mother played them for me then, as she 
liked the piano best !” 
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Already Diamond was pulling off her 
stockings to make herself like the peasant 
children. 

O'Callaghan muttered a faint protest and 
beamed all over his face. Shure the saints 
would reward a young lady who showed so 
much daring in the cause of charity, and who 
was he to be hindering her from winning 
favour with the aristocracy of Heaven ? 

Thus he calmed his conscience, as 
Diamond secreted her stockings in the 
niche of an old brick wall. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “Santa Claus may 
find them while I’m gone, as it’s Christmas 
Eve. 
seeing stockings in the dark.” 

She could not help thinking of the good 
time she must miss after tea, when all the 
house-party would be opening their presents 
in the oak-panelled hall. There might 
possibly be parcels with her name upon 
them, but she would be far away, dancing 
for O'Callaghan at Ballyglen Fair! 

It was at least a good farewell to take of 
the dear old organ! She felt certain the 
Ballyglen people liked to see dancing quite 
as much as the ladies and gentlemen who 
applauded her in the London drawing-room, 
with its inlaid, polished floor. 

As they trudged to the little country town 
O'Callaghan kept up a lively conversation 
with the small girl, fearing every moment 
lest she should change her mind and turn 
back. 

He did not know the resolve and courage 
inherited by this tiny maiden from a long 
line of Darling ancestors. 

At last the lights of Ballyglen came in 
sight. On Christmas Eve all the peasantry left 
their cabins, to crowd to the market-place, busy 
with buying, selling, gossip, and wild horse- 
play. 

“There—there are a great many people! ” 
stammered Diamond. 

She-was very cold, as O’Callaghan’s lame- 
ness necessitated slow walking. She pretended 
to herself this was the reason her teeth 
chattered ; she would not own her heart stood 
still with sudden, unexpected fear. 

“ Surely,” he replied. “ What would you 
be looking for? Christmas Eve is as good as 
a wake any day !” 

He took up his position by the grey stone 
Court House in the centre of the main street, 
and began turning the handle of the small 
organ with a will—Diamond showing him 
how to insert the tunes. 

“ This is my favourite dance,” she said. “ I 
did it at a children’s bazaar in London.” 


You know he is very clever about, 
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The moment the familiar tune broke upon 
her ear Diamond forgot cold, shyness, and 
that strange shrinking from the grimy Irish 
faces which she at first experienced. Off 
went the little feet, round flew the short, snow- 
bespattered skirts, while dishevelled curls in 
bewitching disorder floated on the evening 
breeze. Diamond, graceful as a sylph, threw 
her whole energy into the performance. Her 
eyes seemed dancing with her body, her lips 
were parted in a smile, without which a dance 
is dead. Instantly a crowd gathered, for here 
was an exhilarating novelty, actually some- 
thing new in Ballyglen. O'Callaghan had 
never been seen with an organ before, and 
the townsfolk mistook the little dancing girl 
for a stranger in their midst. 

Shouts of applause, loud compliments, and 
clapping of hands greeted Diamond’s efforts. 
When she paused to rest, making a pretty 
little bow, the sight of the delighted faces 
sent a thrill through the breathless child. 

“ Aye, my beauty, don’t let them judge 
you by words ; let them judge you by deeds !” 
cried O’Callaghan, giving her his cap and 
intimating that she should hand it round to 
the spectators. Instead, with a pretty smile, 
she placed the cap on the ground, saying if 
they had anything for O’Callaghan they might 
throw it that way. Instantly a shower of 
coppers greeted the suggestion, and several 
pieces of silver, for among the onlookers 
were one or two well-to-do tradesmen who 
had stopped out of curiosity. 

O’Callaghan’s eyes nearly started out of his 
head as he grabbed the gain. 

“ By St. Patrick,” he gasped, “if some 
good craythur isn’t for fetching me a little 
refreshment I’ll be fainting clean away !” 

The crowd shouted for another dance, and 
this time Diamond placed an Irish jig in the 
organ, while a friend of O’Callaghan’s brought 
him the desired “refreshment” in a mug 
from a neighbouring public-house. In his 
hungry condition the strong drink went 
quickly to his head. He played the jig 
erratically, making it difficult for Diamond to 
fit in her steps, but her audience were bliss- 
fully unaware of any discrepancies! Some 
more coppers were forthcoming, a few 
farthings and halfpence this time, all grate- 
fully received by the now  exhilarated 
O’Callaghan. 

Fresh faces appeared momentarily to swell 
the ranks of Diamond’s admirers. She bent 
over O’Callaghan, who signed to her to fix 
another tune in the organ. 

“T am very sorry,” she told him, politely, 
“but I think I must go now. It is nearly 
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‘HE PLAYED THE JIG ERRATICALLY, MAKING IT DIFFICULT FOR DIAMOND TO FIT IN HER STEPs.” 


my bedtime, and, you see, I have a long walk 
home. I am afraid it will be too dark for 
me even to find my stockings again.” 

O'Callaghan stared up at her with a queer, 
wild look that completely altered his face. 

“Going!” he snarled, snatching her arm ; 
“not if'I know it! You’ve got to dance 
first—or there will be murther !” 

He shook his fist threateningly, and 
seemed preparing for an onslaught with his 
crutch. 

“T am 
me!” he muttered. 
live |” 

For a moment disappointment battled with 
fear in the child’s mind. She had done so 
much for O’Callaghan, giving up her pleasant 
evening to come out in the cold and help him. 
Now he said no word of thanks—he only 
wanted her to prolong her sacrifice. 

“T can’t—I can’t stay !” she cried, dragging 
her arm from him and trying to make her 
escape quickly through the dense crowd. 

“Stop her! Stop her!” shrieked O’Cal- 


never going to let you leave 
“Never so long as I 


laghan. “She’s no right to be leaving of 
me !” 
His words caused general dissension. 


One or two rough hands caught hold of 
Diamond, while several voices proclaimed 
the child should be left alone. Among 
the prevailing confusion Diamond felt suffo- 
cated and faint. In her weak child’s voice 
she called “Help! help!” with all the 
breath left to her. 

Suddenly the crowd fell back. Women 
curtsied low, men bared their heads. It 
seemed to Diamond that the King of England 
must unexpectedly have appeared to cause 
such homage. 

Looking up she found herself standing 
unmolested, face to face with the parish 
priest. 

“If you please, yer reverence,” said a 
woman from under a huge shawl, “she’s 
English, and O’Callaghan says she belongs 


, 


to him. You'll see, if you spake to_her, 
she’s never one of us. I saw that with my 
eyes shut.” 
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Father Malone put a protecting hand on 
the little Protestant girl’s shoulder. 

“T am Diamond Darling from Castle- 
court,” the child explained, tearfully, “and I 
am so tired! Will you please take me 
home ?” 

She nestled up against him with a con- 
fiding air, made the more winning by her 
complete weariness. 

The parish priest was a muscular man, and 


welcome .isitor, for the littke one must have 
been missed.” 

Diamond was still asleep when Sir 
Christopher and Lady Darling arrived in a 
closed carriage to fetch the wanderer. 

The sisters had wrapped her in a blanket 
and dried her wet clothes. They beamed 
upon Lady Darling as she thanked them 
warmly, and saluted her with the nun’s kiss. 

Sir Christopher carried the still slumbering 
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he lifted the tired child-form like a feather, 
carrying her tenderly in his protecting arms 
to the shelter of the great white convent 
near by. 

Her head lay confidingly on his shoulder ; 
by the time he handed her to the nuns she 
had fallen into a sound sleep. 

“Take good care of her while I ride to 
Castlecourt,” he said. “I think I shall be a 


child to the carriage. His face showed he 
had passed through hours of anxiety. 

Once Diamond started up crying, “I 
can’t—I can’t stay!” in a voice of terror ; 
then, seeing her parents, she laughed softly 
and sank back into her father’s arms. “ Your 
fur is so soft,” she murmured, stroking ‘the 
sable collar of his overcoat. “I am so glad 
you are my father and not O’Callaghan !” 




















Giants in 
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By D. K. THOompsoN. 


ROUGH-AND-READY 
measurement by rule. of 
thumb will convince any- 
one that the rather import- 
ant-looking gentleman below 
stands about thirty feet high 
His arm, from his shoulder to 





on his feet. 
his finger-tips, is about half that length, 
and his girth about twelve feet. To go 
further into petty details, his moustaches 
from end to end are slightly less than three 
feet, and each hair in his glossy whiskers 
droops upon his bosom to the distance of 


thirty inches. Powerfully built, with the 
majesty befitting his ancient lineage, his 
proportions are as nearly exact as the skill 
of a human car- 
penter could 
make him. This 
Goliath was a 
well - knit speci- 
men of his race. 
He was an orna- 
ment to his 
sex, and ever 
possessed one 
advantage over 
his lesser fellows 
in that he could 
shake hands with 
his admirers in 
second-storied 
windows. 

Some years 
ago, in Lille, 
there took place 
a procession 
in which _ this 
gentleman, the 
famous Goliath 
of Ypres, fetched 
in a cart from a 
town many miles 
away, was the 
great and glorious 
figure. He was 
followed along 
the street by a 
crowd of worship- 
pers, many of 
whom had come 
with him from his 





THE GIANT GOLIATH OF VYPRKES IN A PROCESSION AT LILLE. 
From a Photo. 


place of birth. Under his arm he bore the 
truncheon of his municipality in pride, and 
on his neck its coat of arms. His breast- 
covering was a coat of mail, and about him 
there was something that no one could help 
liking.. His face was bronzed as if with 
many perilous campaigns, and his only mis- 
fortune was that he could not properly walk. 
In fact, he had to be moved along by some 
two-score men, and in his progress there 
were anxious moments for those behind lest 
he should disastrously totter over and crush 
to death the six-feet manikins in his train. 

Lille was once the capital of French 
Flanders, which, in common with the 
Flemish part of Belgium, delights in keep- 
ing alive the tra- 
ditions of its past. 
Here, as else- 
where, Flemish 
customs are cele- 
brated witha 
spirit second to 
none, so that a 
Flemish day of 
festival is, in many 
details, a replica 
of festivals cele- 
brated centuries 
ago. On these 
occasions finery 
and figures appear 
in public as if the 
latter in their 
clothes had 
walked bodily 
forth from the 
canvases of 
Teniers and Van 
Eyck. The Xer- 
messe still cele- 
brates, albeit in a 
subdued form, its 
ancient frivolous 
splendours, while 
the religious pro- 
cession, or Omme- 
gang, still exists 
in many Flemish 
partsasareminder 
of like glories in 
the Church. 
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Above everything else, in their days of 
rejoicing the Flemings love their giants. 
There is no town of considerable size between 
the Ardennes and Antwerp which does not 
possess one of these colossal figures, heartily 
beloved by every man, woman, and child, 
respected by the municipality to which it 
belongs, and periodically brought out. for in- 
spection on occasions of public display. In 
some cases these figures typify the legendary 
lore of the district, and in others are repre- 
sentations of actual personages, long since 
dead, whose names are indelibly associated 
with Flemish history. They are part and 
parcel of that glorious bygone era when cities 
were the centres of trades and handicrafts, 
carried on with difficulty and danger, owing 
totroublous times 
within and long 
distances with- 
out, but often 
with revenues 
which made the 
municipalities as 
rich as Midas. 
Those were the 
times of lavish 
expenditure in 
pageantry, when 
Kings and 
Queens rode 
back and forth in 
State, and muni- 
cipal dignities 
were jealously 
guarded and pro- 
claimed with the 
outpouring of en- 
thusiasm and 
gold. 

In these civic 
displays the giants 
were always, as 
they are to-day in 
Flanders, the 
most popular fea- 
ture of the pro- 
cessions. To 
understand how great their popularity was, 
one need go back only to the early records 
of the Lord Mayor’s procession in London, 
when Gog and Magog—now happily at rest 
for ever in the Guildhall of the City—were 
often to be seen either borne in the proces- 
sion, as are the Continental giants, or standing 
guard at the bridges or gates to greet digni- 
taries or brother giants from foreign parts. 
For in olden days these splendid figures 
used, on State occasions, to pay visits to each 
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THE BRUSSELS GIANTS IN THE FOREGROUND OF THE LILLE PROCESSION. 
From a Photo. 
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other as a sign of friendship between cities, 
and, so far as Flanders is concerned, that 
custom is observed at the present'time. If 
Brussels has an anniversary of some 
great incident in her changeable past, or 
Antwerp is to receive some honoured guest, 


as she once did when the late Queen 
Victoria visited that city in 1843, then 
is organized a cavalcade in which the 


giants of other cities play an honourable 
part. Invitations are issued by the enter- 
taining municipality to the giants of other 
towns with rigorous decorum, and these are 
accepted with avidity. From the local guild- 
hall, or from warehouses where they are 
stored, are taken out these majestic dummies, 
the dust is brushed by men, on ladders, from 
their faces and 
clothes, and if 
their finery be 
frayed they are 
given new Cos- 
tumes and new 
coats of paint by 
willing hands. 
The only excep- 
tion to this pleas- 
ing interchange 
of visits is that of 
the famous giant 
of Antwerp, An- 
tigonus, who has 
never left his 
home, simply be- 
cause he is too 
big to go through 
the gates of the 
city. 

Preceding the 
giant of Ypres in 
the Lille cortege 
—as one may see 
from our picture 
—were three or 
four giants of 
lesser height. 
These were a few 
of the representa- 
tives from the gay capital of Belgium. For 
Brussels, in her past, has possessed a long 
line of giants, new figures being introduced 
at different times in her own processions to 
celebrate different historical events. These 
giants have been known by different names, 
among which may be mentioned the popular 
Janneke and Mieke, two special giants known 
respectively as “My Uncle” and “The 
Grand Turk,” both of which date from the 
era of Austrian domination, and an elderly 
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couple lovingly known as “Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma.” In our picture we see this 
elderly couple preceded by “Mon Oncle,” 
who, clothed in velvet with frogs of gold over 
a lace vest, appeared the benignant creature 
that he is. The Brussels group was cast 
somewhat into the shade by the enormous 
height of some other figures in the proces- 
sion, but that did not lessen the 
tribute of admiration always 
paid to these pleasing figures 
on their public appearances. 
Let us say here, that although 
most of the giants are of the 
male sex, that sex could hardly 
be determined from the clothes 
worn by the giants. Some of 
the giants are made of wicker 
and are lightly borne by the 
attendants, whereas others are 
of huge weight and carved in 
wood. It often requires the 
services of twenty men to 
move a giant in safety along 
the crowded route, and, in 
order that the giant’s move- 
ments may appear natural, the 
bodies of the able porters must 
be hidden from sight. Accord- 
ingly, the giants, rigged out at 
the top of their portly bodies in 
male costume, end, round their 
limbs and feet, in the dress of 
woman, the flowing skirts serv- 
ing well to conceal the forty 
legs of perspiring humanity be- 
neath. Should a strong wind at 
any moment lift the giant’s gown a comical 
sight would be afforded to the spectators. 
Lille has its own particular pets in the 
redoubtable Lyderic and Phinaert, who walk 
beside each other in all processions as if they 
were bosom friends. And so they are. But 
it was not always thus, this amity so 
wonderful. They were once sworn enemies. 
Phinaert was the dread giant who was once 
conquered and put to death by Lyderic, at 
that time Grand Forester of Flanders, the 
place of this mortal combat being near the 
Chateau du Buc, on which site the busy city 
of Lille was later erected. ‘The district was 
then under the rule of the Merovingians. 
Some have supposed that Phinaert was a king 
of Cambrai, and that the two monarchs, as 
was so common in olden, happy times, were 
jealous of each other’s power—an estrange- 
ment which resulted in blows. Whichever 
story is correct, it only proves the distance 
over which stretches the link between present 
Vol. xxviii.—95 
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and past, and also how happily may be 
restored, in the slow course of ages, a relation- 
ship between the heroes of legends. The 
people of Lille may not be able to give 
chapter and verse for their belief in Lyderic 
and his deeds, but they relax no effort in 
their outward show of respect towards their 
fighting progenitor. 





THE GIANTS LYDERIC AND PHINAERT. 
From a Photo. 


Apart from those grand days upon which 
the Flemish giants foregather in great 
festivals are the special days in each impor- 
tant town when, in connection with some 
municipal celebration, the local giant appears 
to view. Douai, in Northern France, devotes 
each year three or four days in July to the 
so-called “ Féte de Gayant,” which, although 
it is asort of fair for commercial purposes, 1s, 
in popular regard, a lengthy festival in honour 
of the Gayant and his family. Doubtless, 
through some barbarity of pronunciation, 
Gayant stands for géant, the French name 
for giant ; but that need not be. discussed. 
It is enough for the dwellers. in Douai ‘to 
know that M. Gayant is not only the 
principal personage in their lively city but 
also the father of a magnificent family. 
Soon after he was created in honour of 
the memory of Jehan Voutiers de Cawentin, 
a valorous gentleman who flourished in 
the thirteenth century, he took unto 
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himself a wife called 
Marie, and in the 
course of time were 
born to the happy 
pair three children, 
known as Jacquot, 
Filion, and Binbin. 
The last-named was 
a girl, the pet of her 
parents, and now the 
pride of the populace. 
With one or two ex 
ceptions, when the 
giant and his own 
were shunted into 
oblivion by a man 
datory and jealous 
Church, Gayant and 
the others have regu- 
larly appeared on all 
occasions of public 
rejoicing. 

The father of this 
interesting family 
stands twenty-two feet 
high, and is weighty 
enough to require the 
services, as Carriers, 
of six stalwart men. 
His height is con- 
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From a Photo. by Baron, Douai. 


JACQUOT AND FILION, THEIR SON AND DAUGHTER. 


From a Photo. 


AND MME. GAYANT, THE GIANTS OF DOUAIL. 
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BINBIN, 





siderably increased 
by the plume upon 
his helmet, and his 
majestic appearance 
more strongly empha- 
sized by the flag-stave 
which he carries in 
his right hand. Mme. 
Gayant is two feet less 
in height, while the 
statures of the chil- 
dren range from 
eleven feet to eight, 
the height of little 
Binbin. The cos- 
tumes of all have 
changed considerably 
in course of time. 
Eachin hisor her turn 
has paid a tribute to 
the prevailing mode, 
and at each period 
when the figures had 
been subjected to re- 
storation, each has 
been clothed accord- 
ing to the whim of 
the restorer. 

Besides being the 
most travelled giants 








THEIR BABY GIRI.. 


From a Photo. 
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sea-water. The other is a sort 
of joke, being a female figure 
clothed like a laundrywoman 
and represented in procession 
with a tub before her. Both 
figures are so heavy that they 
have to be led about on cars, the 
blanchisseuse being drawn along 
by four strong horses. After 
passage through the streets to 
the music of a band and the 
genuine enjoyment of the youth 
of Calais, they are marshalled in 
front of the Hétel de Ville, where 
the functionaries of Calais re- 
spectfully receive the somewhat 
awkward bows of these two local 
favourites. In connection with 
this it may be stated that nearly 
all the giants possess the power 
of moving head and arms, and 
of making suave curtsies to the 
surrounding throng. Some of 
them, like smaller ax/fomata, 
move their eyes and tongues. 

in Europe—for time and time again they have At Dunkirk, close to Calais, but yet far 
been bidden to other people’s feasts—they enough away to avoid the influence of 
are, in every respect, the most decorative in frivolity and modernity, exists one of the 
existence. Gay with colours of 
wonderful hue, they make their 
way through the streets of Douai 
and other towns with a splendid 
pride. Gayant himself is clothed 
like a Crusader with a magnifi- 
cent scarlet robe upon his shoul- 
ders. Madame wears a less gaudy 
gown with blue trimmings on 
her arm and wrist, and a scarlet 
hat. Mlle. Filion wears a blue 
gown with a petticoat of yellow 
stripes, while Binbin, the sim- 
plest figure of all, is clothed in 
white with blue trimmings. Jac- 
quot is distinguished by blue 
velvet, a white ruff about his 
neck, and black plumes upon 
his hat. It is said that the actual 
head of Gayant dates from 1600, 
and that it was the work of the 
renowned Rubens. 

Calais possesses giants of a 
different sort. Seemingly they 
boast no historic past and are 
thoroughly up to date. One of 
them, a huge figure dressed like 
a mariner or fisherman, repre- 
sents, in concrete form, the 
daily life of that thriving port, 
and, in fact, almost smells of From a Photo. by) THE LAUNDRYWOMAN OF CALAIS. [Eugéne Carpot, Calais, 








From a Photo, by) THE GIANT OF CALAIS. (Bugéne Carpot, Calaia. 
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most celebrated giants in the north of France, 
namely, the “Reuse Papa” of Dunkirk. 
Nothing is known about him before 1755, 
but for some time he figured regularly in the 
procession of Sainte Jeanne, a religious and 
historical festival of maritime Flanders, and 
was in many cases accompanied by inferior 
giants, mainly members of his own growing 
family. The wife, named Gentille, dressed 
as a Watteau shepherdess, was occasionally 
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triumphal car, holding in one hand the reins 
which control his leaping coursers. 

A very handsome giant is Reuse, with his 
semi-Roman armour, his fine casque, and his 
glaring eyes, which frighten the small children 
when his car appears. His progress is ac- 
companied by a special song and music 
composed long ago in his honour, probably 
in the Middle Ages, since in those days the 
poets had a marked predilection for the 





From a Photo. by) THE FAMOUS 
accompanied by another giant on horseback, 
named Tintenka. 

Papa Reuse is made of osier, and stands 
about twelve feet high, clothed in blue with 
gold trimmings, and was formerly carried by 
a dozen men, who moved him at their will. 
What mostly excited the old-time crowd, how- 
ever, was the fact that he carried in his pocket 
a baby about nine feet high, who from time 
to time emitted a piercing cry, which was 
appeased by the offer of sweets from the 
crowd. Thanks to the Church and the 
Revolution, however, his career was very 
chequered, and for many years he and his 
fellow fun-makers dropped out of sight. It 
has been happily written by M. Jules Beck, 
of Dunkirk, that during his enforced seclusion 
Papa Reuse contracted the rheumatism which 
prevented him afterwards from promenading 
on foot, and he now shows himself on a 


“PAPA REUSE” OF DUNKIRK, 


(Faleiny, Dunkirk. 


trochaic rhythm in which this song is written. 
Occasionally a group of fifers escort Reuse 
in procession and play a special bit of music 
from the pen of a local composer. Many 
variants of the “ Reuselied” are to be found 
in Flanders, each version containing references 
to the local giant, all of which goes to show 
that in times past music was an essential part 
of all processions in which giants appeared. 
At Douai the famous “Chant de Gayant ” is 
always sung. 

The Dunkirk giant is an enormous favourite 
in the towns of maritime Flanders, particularly 
in Calais and Cassel, in which latter place a 
procession of giants is regularly held. Cassel 
possesses its own colossal pets, one of whom 
is supposed to be a personification of Robert- 
le-Frison, who, in 1071, won the battle of 
Cassel, and was later interred with honour in 
the town. ‘That his gigantic double is held 

















in great honour 
is shown by a let- 
ter once written 
bya young woman 
of Cassel. ‘I 
have seen,” she 
wrote, “all the 
giants of the 
North, but none 
can be compared 
to ours ; he is so 
beautiful, his 
figure is so martial 
and imposing.” 
And, in our illus- 
tration, he looks 
so, indeed, with 
his warlike beard 
and fighting ar- 
mour. The scene 
is the public 
square of Cassel, 
inwhichanabund- 
ant crowd always 
gathers to witness 
the parade. 

The giants of 
Nivelles, favour- 
ites in song and 
legend, are three 
in number, known 


as M. and Mme. 


Lolo. 


GIANTS IN PROCESSION. 


From a Photo. by) 


Argayon and their little 
The head of this fine family is over 
sixteen feet in height, and is clothed sump- 


THE GIANTS OF CASSEL. 





(Falciny, Dunkirk. 
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tuously in the 
style of the 
Renaissance with 
a long velvet skirt 
and a doublet of 
the same mate- 
rial embroidered 
with gold. Velvet 
figures promi- 
nentlyin the dress 
of his wife, while 
little Lolo, about 
five feet high, 
wears a_ child’s 
dress and a pad- 
ded cap of blue. 
In our illustration 
these giants are 
represented in the 
company of Go- 
det, their favourite 
mount, now rid- 
den in procession 
as a hobby-horse 
by a_ twentieth- 
century retainer. 
The famous 
cannons of Ni- 
velles, which like- 
wise are features 
of the procession, 


are shown near the family of Argayon, as 
its members stand for their photograph just 
previous to their progress through the town. 











M. AND MME. ARGAYON AND THEIR LITTLE LOLO, THE GIANTS OF NIVELLES. 
From a Photo. by H. Basse, Niveties, ~—e 














That Brute Simmons. 


By ARTHUR MoRRISON. 


[This humorous little story, which is taken from the author’s “‘ Tales of Mean Streets,” by the kind permission 

of the publishers, Messrs. Methuen and Co., is the source of the one-act play of the same title now running 

with such success at the New Theatre in front of Mr. W. W. Jacobs's amusing farce, ‘‘ Beauty and the 

Barge.” The story is here illustrated in a novel fashion by means of photographs, taken by the Biograph 
Studio Co., of the actors as they appear in the piece upon the stage. ] 


gp|1M MONS'S infamous behaviour 
towards his wife is still matter 
for profound wonderment 
among the neighbours. The 
other women had all along 
— regarded him as a_ model 
husband, and certainly Mrs. Simmons was 
a most conscientious wife. She toiled and 
slaved for that man, as any woman in the 
whole street would have maintained, far more 
than any husband had a right to expect. 
And now this was what she got for it. 
Perhaps he had suddenly gone mad. 

Before she married Simmons, Mrs. Sim- 
mons had been the widowed Mrs. Ford. 
Ford had got a berth as donkeyman on a 
tramp steamer, and that steamer had gone 
down with all hands off the Cape; a judg- 
ment, the widow woman feared, for long years 
of contumacy which had culminated in the 
wickedness of taking to the sea, and taking 
to it as a donkeyman—an 
immeasurable fall for a cap- 
able engine-fitter. Twelve 
years as Mrs. Ford had 
left her still childless, and 
childless she remained as 
Mrs. Simmons. 

As for Simmons, he, it 
was held, was fortunate in 
that capable wife. He was 
a moderatély good carpen- 
ter and joiner, but no man 
of the world, and he 
wanted one. Nobody 
could tell what might not 
have happened to Tommy 
Simmons if there had been 
no Mrs. Simmons to take 
care of him. He was a 
meek and quiet man, with 
a boyish face and sparse, 
limp whiskers. He had no 
vices (even his pipe de- 
parted him after his mar- 
riage), and Mrs. Simmons 
had engrafted on him 
divers exotic virtues. He 
went solemnly to chapel 
every Sunday, under a tall 
hat, and put a penny— 
one returned to him for 









the purpose out of his week’s wages 
—in the plate. Then, Mrs. Simmons over- 
seeing, he took off his best clothes and 
brushed them with solicitude and pains. On 
Saturday afternoons he cleaned the knives, 
the forks, the boots, the kettles, and the 
windows, patiently and conscientiously. On 
Tuesday evenings he took the clothes to the 
mangling, and on Saturday nights he attended 
Mrs. Simmons in her marketing, to carry the 
parcels. 

Mrs. Simmons’s own virtues were native 
and numerous. She was a wonderful manager. 
Every penny of Tommy’s thirty-six or thirty- 
eight shillings a week was bestowed to the 
greatest advantage, and ‘Tommy never 
ventured to guess how much of it she saved. 
Her cleanliness in housewifery was distract- 
ing to behold. She met Simmons at the 
front door whenever he came home, and then 
and there he changed his boots for slippers, 





“sHE MET SIMMONS AT THE FRONT DOOR WHENEVER HE CAME HOME, AND THEN 
AND THERE HE CHANGED HIS BOOTS FOR SLIPPERS.” 
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balancing himself painfully on alternate feet 
on the cold flags. This was because she 
scrubbed the passage and doorstep turn about 
with the wife of the downstairs family, and 
because the stair-carpet was her own. She 
vigilantly supervised her husband all through 
the process of “cleaning himself” after work, 
so as to come between her walls and the 
possibility of random splashes ; and if, in spite 
of her diligence, a spot remained to tell the 
tale, she was at pains to impress the fact on 
Simmons’s memory, and to set forth at length 
all the circumstances of his ungrateful selfish- 
ness. In the beginning she had always 
escorted him to the ready-made clothes shop, 
and had selected and paid for his clothes, 
for the reason that men are such perfect 
fools and shopkeepers do as they like with 
them. But she presently improved on that. 
She found a man selling cheap remnants at 
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went straining across from shoulder to 
shoulder, while the main garment bagged 
generously below his waist. Use made a 
habit of his discomfort, but it never recon- 
ciled him to the chaff of his shop-mates ; for 
as Mrs. Simmons elaborated successive suits, 
each one modelled on the last, the primal 
accidents of her design developed into prin- 
ciples, and grew even bolder and more 
hideously pronounced. It was vain for 
Simmons to hint—as hint he did—that he 
shouldn’t like her to overwork herself, tailor- 
ing being bad for the eyes, and there was a 
new tailors in the Mile End Road, very 
cheap, where . . . “Ho yus,” she retorted, 
“you're very consid’rit I dessay sittin’ there 
actin’ a livin’ lie before your own wife 
Thomas Simmons as though I couldn’t see 
through you like a book a lot you care 
about overworkin’ me as long as your turn’s 





a street corner, and straightway she conceived 
the idea of making Simmons’s clothes her- 
self. Decision was one of her virtues, and a 
suit of uproarious check tweeds was begun 
that afternoon from the pattern furnished by 
an old one. More—it was finished by Sun- 
day, when Simmons, overcome by astonish- 
ment at the feat, was indued in it and pushed 
off to chapel ere he could recover his senses. 
The things were not altogether comfortable, 
he found: the trousers clung tight against 
his shins, but hung loose behind his heels, 
and when he sat it was on a wilderness of 
hard folds and seams. Also his waistcoat 
collar tickled his nape, but his coat collar 


A SUIT OF UPROARIOUS CHECK TWEEDS.” 


served throwin’ away money like dirt in the 
street on a lot o’ swindlin’ tailors an’ me 
workin’ an’ slavin’ ’ere to save a ’apenny an’ 
this is my return for it anyone ‘ud think 
you could pick up money in the ’orseroad 
an’ I b’lieve I’d be thought better of if I laid 
in bed all day like some would that I do.” 
So that Thomas Simmons avoided the 
subject, nor even murmured when she 
resolved to cut his hair. 

So his placid fortune endured for years. 
Then there came a golden summer evening 
when Mrs. Simmons betook herself with a 
basket to do some small shopping, and 
Simmons was left at home. He washed and 
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put away the tea-things, and then he fell to 
meditating on a new pair of trousers, finished 
that day and hanging behind the parlour 
door. ‘There they hung, in al) their decent 
innocence of shape in the seat, and they 
were shorter of 
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wool, which is affected by Jack ashore about 
the docks. He lurched a step nearer to the 
door and, “ Mrs. Ford ain’t in, is she?” he 
said. 

Simmons stared at him for a matter of five 
seconds and 
then said, 





leg, longer of , — 
waist, and 
wilder of pat- 
tern than he 
had ever worn 
before. And as 
he looked on 
them the small 
devil of Origi- 
nal Sin awoke 
and clamoured 
in his _ breast. 
Hewasashamed 
of it, of course, 
for well he 
knew the grati- 
tude he owed 
his wife for 
those same 
trousers, among 
other blessings. 
Still, there the 
small devil was, 
and the small 
devil was fertile 
in base sugges- 
tions, and could 
not be kept 
from hinting at 
the new crop of 
workshop gibes that would spring at Tommy’s 
first public appearance in such things. 

‘Pitch ‘em in the dustbin!” said the small 
devil at last ; “it’s all they’re fit for.” 

Simmons turned away in sheer horror of 
his wicked self, and for a moment thought of 
washing the tea-things over again by way of 
discipline. Then he made for the back room, 
but saw from the landing that the front door 
was standing open, probably by the fault of 
the child downstairs. Now, a front door 
standing open was a thing that Mrs. Simmons 
would wot abide; it looked low. So 
Simmaps went down, that she might not be 
wroth with him for the thing when she came 
back, and as he shut the door he looked 
forth into the street. 

A man was loitering on the pavement, and 
prying curiously about the door. His face 
was tanned, his hands were deep in the 
pockets of his unbraced blue trousers, and 
well back on his head he wore the high 


crowned peaked cap topped with a knob of 





“HE DID NOT EVEN MURMUR WHEN 


1 “Eh?” 

“Mrs. Ford 
as was, then— 
Simmons now, 
ain’t it?” 

He said this 
with a furtive 
leer that Sim- 
mons neither 
liked nor under- 
stood. 

“No,” said 
Simmons, “she 
ain’t in now.” 

“You ain’t 
her ’usband, are 
yer” 

“Yus.” 

The man 
took his pipe 
from his mouth 
and grinned 
silently and 
long. “ Blimy,” 
he said at 
length, “you 
look the sort 0’ 
bloke she’d 
like,” and with 
that he grinned again. Then, seeing that 
Simmons made ready to shut the door, 
he. put a foot on the sill and a_ hand 
against the panel. ‘Don’t be in a ’urry, 
matey,” he said ; “I come ’ere tave a little 
talk with you, man to.man, d’ye see?” And 
he frowned fiercely. 

Tommy Simmons felt uncomfortable, but 
the door would not shut, so he parleyed. 
“ Wot-jer want?” he asked. “I dunno you.” 

“Then if you'll excuse the liberty I’ll inter- 
dooce meself, in a manner of speaking.” He 
touched his cap with a bob of mock humility. 
“I’m Bob Ford,” he said, “come back out o’ 
kingdom-come, so to say. Me as went down 
with the A/oo/tan—safe dead five year gone. 
I come to see my wife.” 

During this speech Thomas Simmons’s jaw 
was dropping lower and lower. At the end 
of it he poked his fingers up through his hair, 
looked down at the mat, then up at the fan- 
light, then out into the street, then hard at 
his visitor, but he found nothing to say. 
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SHE RESOLVED TO CUT HIS HAIR.’ 
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“Come to see my wife,” the man repeated. 
“So now we can talk it over—as man to 
man.” 

Simmons slowly shut his mouth and led the 
way upstairs mechanically, his fingers still in 
his hair. A sense of the state of affairs sank 
gradually into his brain, and the small devil 
woke again. Suppose this man was Ford? 
Suppose he dd claim his wife? Would it be 
a knock-down blow? Would it hit him out 
or not? He thought of the trousers, the tea- 
things, the mangling, the knives, the kettles, 
and the windows, and he thought of them in 
the way of a backslider. 

On the landing Ford clutched at his arm, 
and asked in a hoarse whisper, “’Ow long 
‘fore she’s back ?” 

“*Bout a hour, 
I expect,” Sim- 
mons replied, 
having first of all 
repeated the 
question in his 
own mind. And 
then he opened 
the parlour door. 

“Ah!” said 
Ford, looking 
about him, 
‘“vou’ve bin 
pretty comf’table. 
Them chairs an’ 
things ”—- jerking 
his pipe towards 
them—“ was hers 

mine, that is 
to say, speaking 
straight and man 
toman.” He sat 
down, puffing 
meditatively at 
his pipe, and pre- 
sently, “ Well,” 
he continued, 
“ere I am agin, 
ol’ Bob Ford 
dead an’ done for | — 

gawn down in 
the Mooltan. 
On’y I ain’¢t done for, see ?”—and he pointed 
the stem of his pipe at Simmons’s waistcoat— 
“T ain’t done for, ‘cause why? Cons’kence 
0’ bein’ picked up by a ol’ German sailin’- 
utch an’ took to ’Frisco ’fore the mast. I’ve 
‘ad a few years o’ knockin’ about since then, 
an’ now”’——looking hard at Simmons—“ I’ve 
come back to see my wife.” 

“She—she don’t like smoke in ’ere,” said 
Simmons, as it were at random. 

Vol. xxviii. —96. 





“sue DON'T LIKE SMOKE IN ‘ERE,’ SAID SIMMONS.” 
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“No, I bet she don’t,” Ford answered, 
taking his pipe from his mouth and holding 
it low in his hand. “I know ’Anner. ’Ow 
d’you find ’er? Do she make ye clean the 
winders ?” 

“Well,” Simmons admitted, uneasily, “ I— 
I do ’elp ’er sometimes, 0’ course.” 

“Ah! An’ the knives too, I bet, an’ the 
bloomin’ kittles. I know. W’y”—he rose 
and bent to look behind Simmons’s head— 
“s’elp me, I b’lieve she cuts yer ‘air! Well, 
I’m blowed! Jes’ wot she would do, too.” 

He inspected the blushing Simmons from 
divers points of vantage. Then he lifted a 
leg of the trousers hanging behind the door. 
“T’d bet a trifle,” he said, “she made these 
‘ere trucks. No- 
body else ’ud do 
"em like that. 
Myeyes!—they’re 
wuss’n wot you’re 
got on.” 

The small devil 
began to have the 
argument all its 
own way. If this 
man took his wife 
back perhaps he’d 
have to wear 
those trousers. 

“Ah!” Ford 
pursued, “she 
ain’t got no 
milder. An’ my 
davy, wot a 
jore!” 

Simmons began 
to feel that this 
was no longer his 
business. Plainly 
’Anner was this 
other man’s wife, 
and he was 
bound in honour 
to acknowledge 
3 the fact. The 
aie + small devil put it 
to him as a mat- 
ter of duty. 

“Well,” said Ford, suddenly, “time’s short 
an’ this ain’t business. I won’t be ’ard on you, 
matey. I ought prop’ly to stand on my rights, 
but seein’ as you’re a well-meanin’ young 
man, so to speak, an’ all settled an’ a-livin’ 
‘ere quiet an’ matrimonual, I’ll”—this with 
a burst of generosity—“ there, yus, I'll com- 
pound the felony an’ take me ’ook. Come, f’ll 
name a figure, as man to man, fust an’ last, 
no less an’ no more. Five pound does it,” 
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Simmons hadn't five pounds—he hadn’t 
even five pence—and he said so. “An’ I 
wouldn’t think for to come between a man 
an’ ’is wife,” he added, “not on no account. 
It may be rough on me, but it’s a dooty. 
Pil’ ook it.” 

“No,” said Ford hastily, clutching Sim- 
mons by the arm, “don’t do that. I'll make 
it a bit cheaper. Say three quid—come, 
that’s reasonable, ain’t it? Three quid ain’t 
much compensation for me goin’ away for 
ever —where the stormy winds do blow, so to 
say—an’ never as much as seein’ me own wife 
agin for better nor wuss. Between man an’ 
man, now—three quid, an’ I’ll shunt. That’s 
fair, ain’t it?” 

“Of course it’s fair,” Simmons replied, 
effusively. “It’s more’n fair, it’s noble— 
downright noble 7 call it. But I ain’t goin’ 
to take «1 mean advantage o’ your good- 
‘artedness, Mr. Ford. She’s your wife, an’ I 
oughtn’t to ’a’ come between you. I apolo- 
gize. You stop an’ ’ave yer proper rights. 
It’s me as ought to shunt, an’ I will.” And 
he made a step towards the door. 

“’Old on,” quoth Ford, and got between 
Simmons and 


the door; t 
“don’t dothings 
rash. Look 


wot a loss it'll 
be to you with 
no ome to go 
to an’ nobody 
to look after ye, 
an’ all that. 
It'll be dread- 
ful. Say a 
couple — there, 
we won't quar- 
rel, jest a single 
quid, between 
man an’ man, 
an’ I'll stand a 
pot out o’ the 
money. You 


can easy raise 


t omer ¥ Kt 
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a quid ; the clock ‘ud pretty nigh do it. A 
quid does it, an’ ’ll——” 

There was a loud double knock at the 
front door. In the East-end a double knock 
is always for the upstairs lodgers. 

“QOo’s that?” asked Bob Ford, appre- 
hensively. 

“T’ll see,” said Thomas Simmons, in reply, 
and he made a rush for the staircase. 

Bob Ford heard him open the front door. 
Then he went to the window and, just below 
him, he saw the crown of a bonnet. It 
vanished, and borne to him from within the 
door there fell upon his ear the sound of a 
well-remembered female voice. 

“Where ye goin’ now with no ‘at?” asked 
the voice, sharply. 

“ Awright, ’Anner ; there’s—there’s some- 
body upstairs to see you,” Simmons answered. 
And, as Bob Ford could see, a man went 
scuttling down the street in the gathering 
dusk. And behold it was Thomas Simmons. 

Ford reached the landing in three strides. 
His wife was still at the front door, staring 
after Simmons. He flung into the back 
room, threw open the window, dropped from 
the wash-house 
roof into the 
back-yard, 
scrambled des- 
perately over 
the fence, and 
disappeared 
into the gloom. 
He was seen 
by no living 
soul. And 
that is why 
Simmons’s 
base deser- 
tion—under 
his wife’s very 
eyes, too — is 
still an as- 
tonishment 
to the neigh- 
bours. 


“JEST A SINGLE QUID, BETWEEN MAN AN’ MAN,” 
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T has been left to a mild- 
mannered University instructor 
to perform a deed which fol- 
lowers of the daring Blondin 
may well look upon with envy. 
Unlike other performances on 

the steel wire, it was originally undertaken 
merely for personal amusement—thought 

out, doubtless, in the confines of the 
schoolroom, while the athletic teacher was 
engaged in hammering the rudiments of 
learning into ambitious youth—and was 
preceded by no trumpet-sound of advertise- 
ment. ‘The feat, not only on account of its 
extraordinary character, but also its continu- 
ance of performance and the modesty of the 
man who does it, has drawn considerable 
attention from the Continental Press and 
touring public during the past season. It 
was a well-conceived experiment in acrobatics, 
sensational in character, and therefore showy 

in execution. Its success has brought a 

Continental reputation to one who, a year 

ago, had little fame outside the city in which 

he lives. 

Visitors to Geneva are familiar with the 
Saléve, a hill of limestone to the south-east 
of the city, which the inhabitants greatly 
frequent as a summer resort. It overlooks 
the beautiful valley in which Geneva and its 





M. CHAPUIS SLIDING DOWN HALF A MILE OF WIRE 
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|Mottier, Geneva. 


historic lake are situated. Of “late, to 
those who love excitement, it has possessed 
an added attraction in the feat of M. Chapuis. 

At Veyrier, about three and a half miles 
from Geneva, and prettily placed at the base 
of the Saléve, are situated some extensive 
quarries of limestone, the working of which 
constitutes the chief industry of the place. 
In bygone times the blocks of stone on 
which the villagers laboured were obtained 
in quarries near by, but in recent years, owing 
to the introduction of the aerial ropeway, the 
output of more distant quarries has been 
made available. Local proprietors have 
attacked the mountain with success, so that, 
from one of the newly-opened quarries high 
up on the Saléve, the huge blocks of lime- 
stone are delivered to the workers below by 
a strong steel cable. At all times of the day, 
when blasting is in progress, these blocks 
may be seen travelling for a distance of five 
hundred yards, high over the valley lying 
hundreds of feet below. Like the hypo- 
tenuse of a right-angled triangle, of which 
the valley and the mountain form the base 
and side, this steel wire is conspicuous in the 
view for miles around. 

When M. Chapuis, the instructor from the 
University of Geneva, saw this tight-rope of 
local industry, he saw in it his opportunity 
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From a Photo. by) HALF-WAY DOWN. (Molly, Geneva degrees, it was imperative, owing 


for fan a If, he thought, the rope was able 
to bear a heavy weight of limestone, it was 
equally able to bear the weight of his 
body, and there seemed no reason why he, 
with his athletic experience and nerve, should 
not successfully slide down upon it from the 
quarry to the village. 
The distance of the rope 
above the valley did not 
daunt him, but it was 
open to question whether 
he could balance himself 
upon it by the mere use 
of his hands, so as not, 
in his rapid descent, to 
lose his grip and be 
shattered on the ground 
below. The mountain- 
bred athlete of Switzer- 
land is rarely to be 
weaned from daring ad- 
venture. Chapuis thought 
that the deed could be 
executed. 

No sooner had the 
idea struck him than he 
wended his way to the 
uppermost point of the 
cableway and prepared to 


carry out his hazardous From a Photo. by) WAVING A GREETING WHEN NEAR THE GROUND.  [T. Jullien, Geneva 
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resolve. He broached the subject 
to the proprietor of the cable-way, 
who stared at him in amazement. 
It was madness, he urged. The 
cable would never stand it, and, 
besides, suppose M. Chapuis were 
to fall, or to lose his grip and slide 
with sickening rapidity to the 
bottom? But the young scientist 
was not to be dissuaded from his 
purpose. He had resolved to carry 
out his novel journey, and do it he 
would, no matter what the con- 
sequences might be. The cable 
was about three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness, made of steel wire, and 
although it was not of apparently 
very stout proportions, yet he 
deemed it sufficiently strong to 
support his weight. 

The total length of the cable-way 
is nearly half a mile, and at one 
point there is a span of some nine 
hundred and eighty feet between 
the supports, at a height of one 
hundred and sixty feet. As the 
gradient varies from forty to fifty 


to the steepness of the declivity, 
that he should at all times retain a firm hold 
upon the cable to prevent him from sliding 
down too quickly. His very success de- 
pended upon his ability throughout to steady 
himself sufficiently, so that he could come 
to a stop when he so desired. 
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WIRE-SLIDING EXTRAORDINARY. 


After carefully examining and familiarizing 
himself with the nature of the cable-way, he 
set out upon his initial descent. He swung 
himself on to the thin wire. He threw his 
legs on either side of it in much the same 
way as an equestrian rides astride his horse, 
with his face towards the top and his hands 
firmly gripping the wire. Thus he set off on 
what his three friends who were with him 
confidently believed to be his last journey. 
Directly he released his grip with his hands 
as well as his legs upon the wires his own 
weight, in consonance with the laws of gravity, 
set him in mo- 
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him to make another. Profiting by the ex- 
perience of the first attempt, he decided to 
equip himself with a leather saddle upon 
which to seat himself upon the cable. He 
also enlisted the services of a photographer, 
who secured the accompanying illustrations 
to this article at various points of the journey. 
On this occasion the voyager was able to 
note mentally the various sensations and 
impressions which swept over him during the 
descent. At times he felt giddy, such as one 
feels when gazing downwards from a great 
altitude ; at others his breath seemed caught, 
as if he were 





tion. Directly 
he set off, how- 
ever, a new 


danger asserted 
itself. This was 
the difficulty of 
maintaining his 
balance. During 
the first few 
yards he swayed 
to and fro, in 
vain efforts to 
obtain his equi- 
librium, in the 
most alarming 
manner. But 
he quickly ac- 
commodated 
himself to his 
novel system of 
travelling, and 
descended back- 
wards at an ex- 
hilarating speed, 
though he never 
once lost con- 
trol, for imme- 
diately he found 
himself _ travel- 
ling rapidly he 
tightened his grip upon the wire with his 
hands and legs, which thereby acted as 
efficient brakes, though with dire results to 
his clothes and hands, the friction upon which 
burned them severely. At last the ground 
was reached in safety, but his nether garments, 
which were torn to rags by gripping the wire, 
testified to the severity of the ordeal. 
Describing his first experience the intrepid 
traveller stated that, as all his mind was con- 
centrated upon maintaining his balance and 
regulating his speed, he had not had much 
time to think about the sensations of the jour- 
ney nor the landscape over which he passed. 
The success of this maiden trip prompted 





SLIDING WITHOUT USING THE HANDS, 
From a Photo. by Molly, Geneva. 


falling suddenly 
into a yawning 
crevasse ; while 
sometimes the 
feeling was akin 
to that felt when 
one suddenly 
rounds a dan- 
gerous curve or 
crosses what 
appears to be an 
insecure bridge 
over a deep 
gorge, which 
swings to and 
fro with each 
footstep and 
threatens to pre- 
cipitate the tra- 
veller to the 
bottom. These 
feelings, how- 
ever, were soon 
overcome when 
he pulled him- 
self together, and 
he frequently 
came to a stand- 
still and posed 
on his lofty 
perch for the accompanying photographer 
on ferra firma beneath. 

An amusing incident marked this second 
journey. When he reached the lower end of 
the wire he found an old peasant rushing 
towards him breathless with excitement. 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked M. Chapuis. 

“ Oh—oh—I—I saw you falling down the 
wire and I hurried along to pick up your 
remains,” panted the peasant, thunderstruck 
at the intrepid traveller being safe and sound. 
When his amazement had somewhat abated 
the peasant invited M. Chapuis and his 
friends to the neighbouring hostelry to par- 
take of a glass of wine with him, 
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T’hoto, by Lombard, Geneva.) 


Now that M. Chapuis had familiarized 
himself to this novel mode of transit no 
further dangers appeared to him, and he 
repeated the journey with great frequency. 
Each successive ride enabled him to become 
more proficient in this type of “ sport,” as he 
laughingly describes it. He no longer burned 
his hands by the friction upon the rope. In 
our illustrations he will be observed to be 
seated upon the leather pad which he utilizes 
as a saddle to protect his body from the heat 
generated by gliding along the cable. 

Shortly after his second trip some of the 
photographs which had been taken by his 
friend, M. Jullien, of Geneva, fell into the 
hands of his family The sight of him 
perched high in the air upon a frail rope 
scared them out of their wits, and in frantic 
haste they sought to find out whether he was 
still alive and uninjured. ‘To allay their 
feelings, M. Chapuis assured them that the 
enterprising photographer, in order to provoke 
widespread curiosity, had had recourse to his 
own ingenuity, and, by means of composite 
photography, had succeeded in_ picturing 
him in the position which had caused them 
so much alarm. 

On one occasion when making the descent 
M. Chapuis “let himself go,” and covered 
about one thousand feet in sixty-five seconds. 
He has also made the descents under all 
conditions of weather. Once he rode down 
the wire in a torrential rainfall, which soaked 
him to the skin and nearly blinded him. On 
another occasion he ventured the trip during 
a hurricane. The cable swung to and fro 
with the wind in a terrible manner, and it 


TWO ATTITUDES ASSUMED BV M. CHAPUIS IN SLIDING. 
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was only by superhuman efforts that he suc- 
ceeded in preventing himself from being 
upset. The hurricane, however, he naively 
remarked, “only enhanced the pleasure of 
the undertaking.” 

*‘ At times,” he states, “ when I look down 
the cable-way a shudder runs through me. 
Feelings of apprehension sweep over me, 
and I half hesitate to venture. But directly 
I swing upon the wire all feeling of danger 
passes away, and I am as much at home as 
if I were riding in a railway-carriage. I have 
the sensation of disputing the domain of the 
air with the birds.” 

At first his daring exploit naturally excited 
widespread curiosity, and crowds of the 
natives gazed in awe at him speeding along 
the spider-web wire. But they soon became 
accustomed to his intrepid feat, and when 
they see him riding along above them now 
they enter into conversation with him. The 
young scientist always stops himself, and 
an animated converse results, though at 
Veyrier, where the cable is about three 
hundred and thirty feet above the ground, 
he has to shout loudly in order to make 
himself heard by those on the ground 
below. 

“ My twenty-fourth descent, which I made 
on the 3rd of July last, was somewhat dis- 
agreeable. ‘The heat was intense, and the 
tropical sun had been blazing its hot rays 
upon the steel wire for several hours before I 
set out. Consequently, when I caught hold 
of the cable it was so hot that I could 
hardly hold it. Although I descended slowly 


I had my right hand slightly burned.” 

















The Mistress of the Chateau. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


2%) HE balloon soared like a hawk 
above its prey, and shooting 
up from the gas-works at 
Villette, where willing hands 
had released its ropes, we 
beheld the diminished lights 
and fortifications of Paris unfold beneath us 
as stars upon a darkened map, and we knew 
that England and liberty lay beyond in the 
shadows. 

It was Christmas week in the year 1870. 
Since the fifteenth day of September I had 
been a close prisoner in the city ; an English- 
man content to suffer and to endure as Paris 
suffered and endured—not less ready than 
my French friends to cry “No surrender,” 
and believing still, it may be, in the destiny 
of this brave and unhappy people. But the 
time had come when my chauvinism must 
be less to me than those whose affection 
called me back to my country and my home. 
Starving, desperate, cynical—the enemy to 
resolution appeared and tempted me. He 
was the merriest chief engineer that ever 
sailed a tramp from London to Peru, and 
his name was Harry Spain. How we had 
lived some ten weeks cheek by jowl in Paris 
and known nothing of each othe, chance 
alone could tell you. I met him one day 
when I had just lunched off canned beef and 
neat brandy in the restaurant Henri Quatre, 
and the mutual shout we raised was like a 
summons to arms cried in the ear of a sleep- 
ing garrison. 

“Let us go and eat dog together,” said he. 

I told him I was of canine instincts, but 
satisfied. 

“T have just eaten tin at the Henri 
Quatre. What are you doing in Paris, 
Harry ?” 

“Trying to get out, Beetles—that’s what 
I am doing in Paris. Come up to the gas- 
works at Villette and take a sniff. We float 
to-morrow night about ten, you know.” 

I said that I did not know. He had called 
me Beetles at school, and the name suggested 
realistic visions of our daily menu. Besides, 
half Paris talked about balloons just then, 
and not one man in twenty had the courage 
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to ascend in one. A German rifle liked a 
balloon. You fell three hundred feet on to 
nothing, and were buried by German sappers. 
No, I did not want to go to the gas-works at 
Villette. And yet, where was the man who 
could have said “No” to Harry Spain? I 
was in his balloon the next night at ten 
o'clock, and the Frenchman, who should have 
accompanied him, stood upon a heap of coke 
crying to the gods to witness that he was not 
afraid, but would go “next journey.” 

And was I less afraid myself? Heaven 
knows. I had gone to the place like a man 
to the dentist’s—just to look at the brass 
plate upon the door, and then to imagine the 
forceps inside. 

Harry met me at the gate and sent a boy 
flying for furs and wraps and all the heavy 
clothing I possessed. 

“The wind’s in the west, but falling,” he 
ran on, as he dragged me toward the great 
balloon, already swelling into awesome shape 
and towering above us, like some mighty, 
living thing that would dominate the skies. 
“We shall scoot right over the Belgian 
frontier and take a train for Brussels. Won't 
my dad jump when I throw a brick through 
his windows? You must write a book about 
this, if you don’t get shot, Beetles. Do you 
remember how you used to stick pins 
through them at Clifton? By Macstinger, 
what a supper we could have made off them 
in Paris, eh? The only food I’ve got aboard 
there is a keg of brandy and a lump of 
elephant. It will be awfully cold, Beetles, 
and if either of us gets shot, the other must 
pitch him over. Now, don’t look so miser- 
able ; here are your togs, and just remember 
what Kitty will say when you sing carols 
below her windows.” 

Well, I remembered it, and put on my 
coat. An imagined picture of an English 
home, and a great fire of logs, and a little, 
brown-haired girl laughing and crying with 
delight proved more eloquent than my fore- 
boding. I was led to the balloon as a horse 
to the slaughter. They let the ropes go; a 
hoarse cheer followed us above the houses ; 
the ground sank away from us as though a 
mighty hand drew it down ; the wind began 
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to whistle shrilly in the taut shrouds ; we lost 
the sound of voices and heard another sound, 
more weird, more terrible—the thunder of 
cannon, as though muted by a veil of cloud. 

“Heavens! Harry, are they firing at us 
already ?” 

He laughed, as 
mightily amusing. 

“That’s Fort Valérien, Beetles, telling 
Bismarck to get out the warming-pan. Screw 
up your courage to the sticky place and have 
a look round ; it will show you why we have 
been eating horse for the last month. Do 
you see that little cluster of lights right below 
us? That is the ancient and historic town 
of St. Denis. The minor planets farther on 
are the bivouac fires of the Prussian outposts. 
Look at the girdle ; how it runs away right 
to Raincy on one side and Versailles on the 
other. That’s France’s wedding-ring. She’s 
tight enough in the holy bonds, anyway. If 
it clears a bit, those beggars will fire at us 
from the domestic fireside, and we'll have 
some fun, Beetles. I should be sorry to show 
you poor sport ; and, upon my life, old chap, 
I do believe the wind is falling. We shall 
have to draw lots for our carcasses after all. 
I’m sure you’d eat tender, Beetles.” 

It was all very well for him to babble on 


though the idea was 
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like a pretty brook in the spring- 
time, but I could not mistake 
the false excitement which found 
a vent by his nervous fluency, 
or that quaver in his voice which 
told me very plainly what he 
thought of the wind and of our 
situation if it dropped. I had 
never been in a balloon before, 
and for the first quarter of an 
hour of the ascent I had lost all 
account of the collateral perils, 
to remember merely those of 
our altitude, and of the strange 
sensations with which they 
afflicted me. Put as simply as 
possible, it came to this—that I 
was conscious at one moment 
of being surrounded by friendly 
faces upon ferra-firma, and that 
the next instant I seemed to be 
in the very clouds, with a milky 
way of feeble lights below to 
mark Paris and her troubles, 
and a sickening, overwhelming 
nausea which would almost 
have welcomed death, if by 
death a man might have gone 
the ground again. This 
sensation, however, left me 
quickly as my head became accustomed to 
the height, and the great basket which 
carried me shut the sights from my eyes 
while I had the mind that they should be 
shut. Crouching there, as big a coward as 
ever trained aeronaut laughed at, I listened 
to Harry’s badinage and defied it. In the 
end confidence came to me, and I looked 
over the side as boldly as he. 
It was a sight to stir the heart indeed. 
Paris had become but a cluster of lights by 
this time. Were you well acquainted with 
the plan of the city, your eye could mark the 
open spaces and the bigger streets by the 
comparatively brilliant glow there and the 
pretty pattern of this star map, though but 
one street lamp of five was then lighted on 
the boulevards. The Champs Elysées I 
pointed out without difficulty ; the course of 
the Seine was very plainly visible, and farther 
on a fiery trail from the forts of Avron, 
Noissy, and Valérien clearly marked the 
French outposts. Beyond these, turn 
where you would, the eye fell upon the 
flickering watch - fires of the German host 
a mighty circle of them, a ring of 
flame kindled by a hand of iron which 
had closed upon the heart of France and 
would not release her until her very life’s 
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blood had dyed the land she defended so 


nobly. 

Long I gazed upon this picture, deaf to 
Harry’s badinage and unconscious of any- 
thing but that fascination of might and victory 
which few can resist. Of our own situation 
I knew nothing. Certainly the wind no 
longer whistled in the shrouds ; the sky above 
us had cleared and left a heaven of pallid 
stars, magnificent in their mockery -of time 
and space and the merely human emotions. 
Perchance I could have proved a pretty 
philosopher in that hour; but the sublime 
and the ridiculous ever go hand in hand, and 
when I awoke from my reverie it was to duck 
my head like a recruit at manceuvres and to 
ask Harry one of those ridiculous questions 
in which panic is always fruitful. 

“What was that, Harry?” 

“That? Oh, that was Sims Reeves sing- 
ing ‘ Sally in Our Alley.’” 

“A German alley?” 

“‘ Perchance, as the poets say. They are 
feeling light-hearted and letting off their 
rifles. That’s another. If they hit our gas- 
bag, Beetles, you had better call a cab.” 

“Then they are firing at us?” 

“Not so; they are firing at the moon 
their 


to get green cheese for 
supper.” 

“And there is no_ wind, 
Harry.” 


“Oh, hang the wind!” said he, 
and then I understood. 

He peered over the edge of the 
basket, and as soon as might be I 
imitated him. The cluster of stars 
which marked Paris stood a little 
farther off by this time ; I judged 
that we floated right above the rail- 
way, and immediately below us was 
the first line of the German invest- 
ment. Sharp eyes, truly, had those 
vigilant sentries, who detected the 
grim black shape above them and 
greeted it with this salvo. A 
keen imagination compelled me to 
listen for the sound of the singing 


bullets as for some voice which 
would pronounce a sentence of 
ceath. Let their aim be true, and 


what then? A great bag slit from 
top to bottom, a something col- 
lapsing in the air like a wounded 
bird, and two men hurtling down, 
down to that crashing death by the 
bivouac fires below. The tension 
of it was beyond words unen- 


durable. Heavens! I would have 
Vol. xxviii.—97. 
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given ten years of my-life to have set foot 
upon “erra-firma again, even had it been as 
a prisoner within the Prussian lines. 

“What are you going to do, Harry ?” 

“Throw sand on their heads, man; as 
much as I can spare. We shall want it all 
and more—this bag isn’t half charged. Well, 
if it is to be, it must be—so here goes. 
So much for Sauerkraut. Another and that 
will do. Oh, yes, she’s going up all right, as 
the ostler said when the mare killed the 
parson. Do you like the clouds, Beetles ? 
Well, we'll take a feel at one in a minute.” 

Quit of a third at least of her ballast, the 
balloon soared up like a towering bird and 
was caught in an eddy of cloud which the 
ebbing storm had left. A bitter cold seized 
upon us. Every rope seemed to become 
instantly a cord of ice; icicles formed upon 
our lips and hair—the difficulty of breathing 
was intense; I seemed to have my ears 
stopped by iron balls and a band of steel 
about my forehead. Pitiable, however, as 
our condition was, the situation could not 
but fascinate by its very awe and weirdness ; 
and as we floated through the cloud and the 
stars looked kindly upon us once more, the 
moonlight fell upon the white vapour and 
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made of it a very sea of golden waves. 
Never had I beheld a spectacle so entranc- 
ing. We might have been in a little boat, 
floating amidst the spindrift of a thousand 
jewels, driven onward by a dust of gold and 
yet without any apparent motion whatever. 
And the danger lay far below us now, hidden 
by this filmy billow which the effulgent 
beams had changed into an ocean of wonders. 

“ Well, Beetles, and what do you think of 
it now ?” 

The voice jarred upon me. Harry certainly 
was an unemotional creature. He filled his 
pipe as calmly as a man in a fishing punt. 

“There are no words to describe it. I 
feel like a man hanging between earth and 
heaven. Do you know the dream in which 
you fall down precipices and wake up with a 
start? This is the ecstasy of falling—and 
there is no bump to remind you that you are 
lying on a volume of criminal law. I think 
it is wonderful that all the world does not 
take to balloons.” 

“You won't think it so wonderful if they 
fire at us again.” 

“They won't do that if the wind gets 
up?” 

“T can’t tell you. Pray to the west, my 
boy. An east wind would be the deuce.” ~» 

I held: my hand over the side of: the car, 
and it seemed to me that what breeze 
there was came from the east unmistakably. 
Moreover, we were losing our altitude. I 
could see the lights of Paris again, and we 
seemed to be drifting right over the heart of 
the city. Presently a flame of fire shot out 
immediately below us ;-and that, I knew, was 
Fort Valérien firing at the Prussians. Appar- 
ently they were not answered, and after a 
while the firing upon our side ceased, and we 
drifted along in a silence that was almost 
alarming in its profundity. 

“Well,” I said, feeling that if I did not 
speak I certainly should shout, “it’s an east 
wind after all, Harry.” 

“What there is of it. Can you see your 
watch at all? I wonder what time it is ?” 

I held my watch to catch the moonbeams 
upon its face, and told him it was one o’clock, 
at which he delved amid the baggage and 
produced a flask of brandy and a considerable 
hunk of bread. 

“Dream of hot soup, Beetles, and look 
pleasant,” said he ; “if we have any luck you 
shall get an omelet and a ragofitt for breakfast. 
Just imagine what sort of a story you can tell 
Kitty—that is, if you don’t go to Germany in 
a cage. Lucky I ran against you, old 


chap, or you’d have dined off boiled giraffe 
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on Christmas Day and found cold lead in 
your pudding.” 

“IT should have been on “rrajirma, at 
any rate.” 

“Terra infirma—and, by Gosh, look there. 
Enough to give a fellow the jim-jams, isn’t it ? 
Look at it, Beetles; did you ever see any- 
thing so ugly ?” 

It certainly was enough to give a man 
the cold-shivers. There, apparently not a 
hundred paces from us, was the shape of a 
balloon miraged upon a cloud, and so wonder- 
fully distinct that it was almost impossible to 
believe it a mere image. Every gesture that 
we made magnified itself a hundredfold upon 
that beautiful screen. Harry appeared like a 
monstrous giant with a sandwich appalling in 
its size—I was a cowled figure, a phantom 
monk floating above the mists. When the 
cloud passed, balloon and men vanished like 
the pictures from a lantern’s sheet. They 
were gone in an instant, just as though they 
had fallen headlong to the earth. 

“* Absit omen,” said Harry, with a shiver 
he did not conceal from me; “have some 
brandy, Beetles, and try to sleep. I'll catch 
the bullets in my hat while you're dozing. 
You'll do no good counting the chimney-pots, 
you know, and I’m used to keeping a watch 
at sea. The worst of it is over now—we’re 
clear of the German lines, and if we go far 
enough, we shall certainly drop into the 
Bay of Biscay. Dream of Kitty, old man. 
You'll see her to-morrow if we don’t fall 
out.” 

These seamen, with their utter disregard 
of danger, their unfailing high spirits, and their 
modest courage, are the finest adventurers in 
the world to my way of thinking, and I have 
often asked myself how I should have fared 
in Paris if I had not met Harry Spain at the 
crisis of my fortunes. One obeyed such a 
man by instinct—the confidence he inspired, 
afloat or ashore, was the confidence which 
good pluck and a sailor’s resource never fail 
to justify. When he told me to sleep, I slept 
like a child obeying his father. The cold 
helped me, and I did not dream as he had 
promised me that I should. When I awoke 
the moon had gone down and the darkness 
was intense. Far below us a single star 
marked the scene of a lonely farm-house. It 
was impossible to believe that this was the 
land of a nation at war, and that armed men 
drove the children from their homes and 
burnt the houses because King and Emperor 
had differed. 

“Have you slept at all, Harry?” I asked 
him, a little ashamed of my own greediness. 
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He told me that he had taken forty winks. 

“Where we are, Heaven knows,” said he. 
“T got up the eastern map by heart, but this 
western country beats me. If there aren't 
any Prussians about we might as well go 
down and wish them ‘Good morning.’ It 
will be safer in the dark. What do you say, 
now—shall we risk it ?” 

“T should certainly like to feel my feet, 
Harry.” 

“Then down we go and be jowned to 
them. Help me with the grappling-irons, and 
mind you jump when I tell you, Beetles.” 

I promised him that I would jump like an 
acrobat, and the hope of 
escaping from that bitter 
cold excited me like a 
draught of wine when I 
stood up in the car to watch 
him open the valves and 
release some of our precious 
gas. Now the balloon de- 
scended, but with such an 
absence of motion that the 
earth, with the single star 
of light to indicate it, 
seemed to be coming up 
at us and not we to déscend 
toward it. This pleasant 
motion had lasted some 
few minutes, it appeared, 
when the sound of a voice 
came floating up to us from 
the land below—so distinct, so clear, that 


the speaker might have been in the 
shrouds by our side. 
“* Prussians, by all that’s unlucky!” cried 


Harry, leaping up suddenly and sending 
the contents of a sandbag hurtling to the 
ground. “Give me a hand, man, and 
don’t talk. Yes, they’re firing bullets, and 
that’s a hit. Do you want to jump half 
a mile, Beetles? Then help me up the 
shrouds and I'll find out the damage.” 

It all happened in one short instant, as 
these things will—the cry below in guttural 
German, the crack of the muskets, and the 
roar of the escaping gas from the silk above. 
As. for myself, I believed that we were going 
to earth headlong, and in all my life I never 
lived through such instants as those in which 
Harry Spain went up the shrgwds like a cat 
—climbing, clinging, cursing like the true 
seaman that he was. When at last the down- 
ward motion ceased and a hand seemed to 
interpose itself between the car and _ its 
enemy, the ground below, I could hear my 
heart beating with the intense shock of the 
relief. Harry, however, remained imper- 
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turbable. A man who had sailed beyond 
the ice-blink thrice and had known the worst 
of the “ roaring forties ” could look into the 
face of death wherever he was to be found. 
He returned to the basket laughing at my 
questions. I really believe that danger was 
necessary to his happiness. 

“A narrow shave, Beetles. Two inches 
more to the left and we should be planting 
daisies on each other’s graves to-morrow. 
They shot among the valve lines and opened 
the valve. Why, a schoolboy with a popgun 
could shoot better than that. We'll wait for 
the light, old man, and give ourselves a 
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chance. Pass up the flask and let’s drink to 
them— ‘Soft places and short drops ’— 
that Prussian pig could not throw for nuts 
at a fair. Here’s to him;"and many of them.” 

He drank and passed me the flask. I was 
too shaken to talk to him or to do anything 
but wait for the day with an expectancy unlike 
anything I have ever known. When the dawn 
came at last—the veriest glimmer of roseate 
promise in the lightening East—I beheld the 
shaping meadows below us as a land of 
promise, a terrestrial paradise more welcome 
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my eyes had looked upon. 
For there lay liberty and release—if the 
Prussians had no word to say upon it. Be 
sure that eager eyes scanned the prospect, and 
that our hopes mounted with the rising sun as 
it lifted, a great ball of crimson fire, above the 
horizon and showed us the best and the worst 
of it. Would it be salvation or flight anew— 
descent to good ground or that dangerous 
journey to the remoter west we both so 
greatly dreaded ? 

I said salvation, and Harry agreed with me. 

“We're going down, Beetles,” he cried ; 
“it’s to be Loadon after all, old man.” 


II. 


WE made a good descent, the grapple catch- 
ing at the second attempt ; and when we had 
secured the balloon as best we could and 
loaded ourselves like dock-porters with our 
personal belongings, we began to ask our- 
selves, what next ? From the car the 
country had appeared to be safe enough 
and absolutely destitute of Prussians. An 
old chateau, built substantially upon the 
banks of a considerable river, promised 
shelter and breakfast. There .were woods 
dotted picturesquely by here and there, and 
pleasant meadows, which did not speak of war 
at all. For my part, I had not been able to 
discover a single human being anywhere upon 
the face of that smiling landscape; and it 
appeared to me that we could not have 
chosen a safer place in all France for our 
adventure. 

“ Chanzy and the Army of the West are at 
Tours,” I said ; “we haven’t come as far as 
that, Harry, though we must be well beyond 
Chartres. We should make for Havre if the 
railway is open. Let’s go up to the big 
house and find out. They will help us 
all right, when they know we have come from 
Paris. And we might get a decent break- 
fast, which I haven't had for a good month or 
more. 

He did not make much of an answer, and I 
could see that he was far from being satisfied. 
My own enthusiasm, the result of being once 
more upon “rrajirma and the superb fresh- 
ness of that winter’s morning, was not shared 
by him ; and while I could have leaped and 
danced for the very joy of liberty, he went 
with slow steps, and a pipe that glowed like 
a chimney. 

“Chanzy’s at 
presently ; “didn’t 


than any land 


remarked, 
Frederick 


he 
say 


Tours,” 
they 


Charles was at Chateaudun ?” 
I told him that it was so, and asked him, 
He took. his pipe out of his 


what then ? 
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mouth, and smiling in a way I liked but 
little, he consoled me in his own pretty way. 

“We can’t be far from Chateaudun, 
Beetles. By James, old chap, it was lucky 
you were a sprinter at school. We'll run 
like hares when the Prussians turn up; eh, 
it will be better than the ‘ hundred’ at Clifton, 
and no cups. I can see you going like 
thunder with that carpet bag on your back, 
and your Sunday overalls flying to the breeze. 
We'll write to each other from German 
prisons, and remember the days when we 
climbed trees. Eh, my boy, it’s something, 
isn’t it, to die for another man’s country ? 
Don’t you feel like Horatius at this particular 
moment, Beetles ?” 

I consigned Horatius to nameless shades 
and implored him to come on. In my own 
opinion the risk we ran was trifling, and, 
whatever it was, the people at the chateau 
would best be able to speak of it. Well as 
I thought I knew Western France, I must 
say that the house we were now approaching 
seemed superb in its beauty and the magnifi- 
cence of its situation upon the banks of this 
clear, green river. In truth, it was not unlike 
the famous Chateau de Chambord, with 
which I was well acquainted ; and it towered 
up on both sides of the stream in pinnacles 
and gables of surprising beauty, while its 
wings were linked by an exquisite bridge 
which might have been a very chef-d’euvre 

®of thé medizeval age which built it. Herein 
I made sure that we should meet with a 
friendly welcome from one of the old aristo- 
cratic families of France, and I wondered 
that our approach was not recognised already 
at the outer drawbridge, or that watch-dogs 
did not give tongue to a warning. All, how- 
ever, remained as silent as the grave, and 
the nearer we drew the more weird and 
uncanny was the desolation about this noble 
house. 

“They can’t be in bed, Harry,” I said ; 
“it must be nearly nine o’clock.” 

“Let's trust their bed is not below the 
ground,” said he; and I believe that was the 
first serious word he had spoken since we 
left Paris. 

“It certainly is remarkable, and yet you 
can see there have been horsemen here quite 


lately. Look at these hoof-prints in the 
gravel.” 
“A double row of them, Beetles. Doesn’t 


it seem to say, ‘ Soldiers ’?” 

“They would be Chanzy’s men from 
Tours.” 

“We'll put it at that. If they were 
Prussians, there would be a Jack-in-the-box 
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Get out your .card, Beetles, and 
I talk it like a 


outside. 
put on your Sunday French. 
fourth-form master.” 

He did not wait for me to answer him, but 
trudged across the drawbridge and went on 
through the gates on the other side. That 
they stood wide open scarcely surprised me 
by that time ; and when we found ourselves 
in a great courtyard beyond, and this courtyard 
lacked ali sign of life save that the doors 
around it were as wide open as the gates— 
then I think that a child would have known 
what had happened at the Chateau Nogent 
la Louppe. 

“ Prussians 
said I. 

Harry laughed and shouted “ Halloa! 
with all his lungs. 

“They were here last night,” 
“look, the fires are still burning.” 

““What’s to tell you that they have gone ?” 

“My common sense. Run if you like, 
Beetles. I’m going in to get breakfast.” 

He turned into a doorway on our right as 
he spoke and I followed him, as afraid as 
ever any man was in the good province of 
Touraine. The silence within the house was 
no less impressive than without. I listened 
with him for some minutes at the foot of a 
fine old marble staircase, and 
then we mounted it together. 
At the top we paused again 
and then heard something 
which brought the blood to 
our cheeks as though a man 
had slapped them. It was 
the sound of a door shutting 
very gently. 

“*What do you make of it ?” 
I asked him, in a whisper. 

“Someone hiding away 
from us,” he answered, in the 
same low tone. 

“Then it won't be 
sians,” said I. W 

“Why not? It may bea y 
trap. Go gently, or you'll get 
a charge of shot in you. 

“Let’s try somewhere else, Harry.” 

“And go without breakfast? Not here, 
anyway. They won’t do much if we’re civil, 
and they’d catch us if we ran.. We must 
trust to our luck and look guileless. Say we 
came from Chartres. It’s half a truth, and 
that’s better than no bread.” 

Upon this he opened the great mahogany 
door before him, and we found ourselves in a 
splendid salon, but one which had been so 
brutally despoiled that we needed no further 
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have certainly been here! 


” 


said he: 


Prus- 
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witness to a Prussian occupation. Torn 
curtains, sabred pictures, smashed mirrors 
everywhere marked the “requisitions” of an 
uncouth soldiery little accustomed to the 
kindly refinements of the French. Grievous 
eyond words I found this pathetic ruin of a 
noble home ; and I knew that Harry Spain 
thought with me. But we went on in silence, 
and perhaps in fear. Any minute might dis- 
close the perpetrators of this characteristic 
outrage, and Heaven alone could say what 
would happen upon that. 

The Chateau Nogent la Louppe is one of 
the largest in France, and we passed through 
a series of splendid rooms before we came 
upon any evidence of that habitation which 
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“AT THE TOP WE PAUSED AGAIN AND THEN HEARD SOMETHING.’ 


the smoke from the chimneys had betrayed. 
Of these apartments, some were uninjured 
and superb both in their taste and their 
treasures of yantiquity. That which they 
lacked was the presence of the gracious Duc 
de Nogent, whom I knew to be their owner. 
He, I remembered after a little while, had 
been in Metz with Bazaine, and must be either 
dead or a prisoner in a German fortress. 
None the less the absence of his retainers was 
remarkable. Had they fled the chateau-or 
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had the Prussians shot the best of them? And 
who closed the door when we entered—or what 
hand had done so if it were not a Prussian 
hand? Desolation within a house is always 
uncanny. 1 shivered-in some of these great 
rooms and my ear was ever intent. The 
impulse to shout grew like a frenzy upon my 
nerves. I caught my lips framing the words, 
“ Who’s there ?” and tried to laugh at myself 
for the idea. When the end came the relief 
seemed indescribable. We opened a fifth 
door and uttered a cry together as we dis- 
covered the enemy. She was a child of 
fourteen years of age, perhaps, and she knelt 
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She did not turn her head ; did not look 
up from the leaping flame. 

“There is nothing here,” she answered, as 
one ina dream. “ My father is away ; he is 
in Paris, messieurs.” 

I tried again, coming a little closer. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said, “‘we are from 
Paris ourselves 

She looked up quickly, and, as though a 
work of wonder were being acted before her, 
she searched us with childish eyes that ex- 
pressed both doubt and amazement. 

“No one can come from Paris,” she ex- 
claimed ; “the Germans forbid it. You are 
not telling me the truth, mes- 
sieurs.” 

I ignored the childish direct- 
ness of it and went on :— 

“Our balloon is over there in 
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““WE DISCOVERED THE ENEMY.” 


before a great fire of logs and gazed into a 
flame of the fire as though lost to knowledge 
of that which happened about her. I thought 
at first that she was praying, but when I 
looked at her again I saw tears welling up in 
her pretty eyes ; and I understood that she 
shed them because we had come to her 
home. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said—and it is won- 
derful how awkward a man can be in the face 
of a young girl’s trouble—“ mademoiselle, if 
you will permit us to explain 








the meadows. That is how 
we came here. We are English- 
men trying to get back to our 
own country and to avoid the 
Prussians——” 

She sprang up with the greatest 
look of fear and lingering horror 
I have seen upon the face of a 
child. 

“The Prussians—oh, Heaven, 
how shall I tell you? They were 
here last night in my father’s 
house, and they have killed my 
friends. I am alone in the house, 
messieurs, but. I cannot go until 
my father comes. No, no; he 
would miss me ; he would ask for 
Claudine first, and they would tell 
him the Prussians had been here. 
And Jean Morot is dead. They 
killed him at Bron, and Lucy— 
she has gone to Tours to bring 
us help. It was three days ago, 
messieurs. They came to the 
house and searched it, and they 





. shot our servant, Bernard, in the 


courtyard. I saw him stand up 

before their rifles; if I sleep, I 
see him still. And I must wait for my father ; 
fF cannot leave my home until he comes.” 

It was a sad enough story to hear, and a 
man might well have felt his heart stigred 
in anger during this child’s pathetic recital. 
Incoherent at first, I understood in the end 
that, of the men-servants the Duke had left 
behind him, two were gone off as _francs- 
tireurs and two had been shot by the 
Prussians on a charge of being francs-tireurs. 
Lucy, the housekeeper, unable to drag the 
child from her home, had gone to Tours to 
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ask General Chanzy for help; the other 
maids, it seemed, had fled the house in a 
panic when the Uhlans first appeared. There 
remained Mlle. Claudine—alone, unafraid, 
the mistress of the chateau and its guardian 
for the father she loved with such heroic 
devotion. 

“You must let us help you,” I said, when 
it seemed that we had won some measure of 
her confidence ; “your father is not at Paris, 
mademoiselle, and it would never do for you 
to wait here for him. If we can escape the 
Prussians, we will take you to Tours our- 
selves. Let us talk about breakfast first—we 
have eaten nothing worth eating for long 


weeks. I am sure you will give us some 
breakfast.” 
The request was lucky. She laughed 


prettily, and with just that suggestion of 
cunning which one looks for in a child. 

“T hid myself in the cellars when the 
Prussians came,” she said; “no one could 
have found me there ; no one who does not 
know the chateau. They have left a fire in 
the kitchens, and I will cook for you. Lucy 
hid the food away before she went to Tours. 
Let us go, messieurs, and if the Prussians 
come, then I will hide 
you with me.” 

This was a better 
mood, and we all 
went down to the 
kitchens in as good 
spirits as the heavy 
shadow upon that 
house would permit 
us to be. It was 
delightful to see this 
little heiress to the 
splendid riches of the 
Duc de Nogent boil- 
ing our coffee and 
making us an omelet 
like any pretty country 
girl—and never shall I 
eat a breakfast under 
circumstances at once so 
gratifying and so danger- 
ous. Should the latter 
term appear extreme, the 
subsequent hour is its 
justification ; for while we 
were drinking our coffee as 
though it were very nectar 
a patrol of Uhlans rode to 
the gate of the chateau, and 
they were clattering across 
the river bridge to the stables 
before our first wild cry of 
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alarm had died away upon lips which fear 
had chilled. 

Mile. Claudine had been the first to hear 
it as she was in the very act of filling Harry’s 
cup. I can see her now, pausing with white 
face and heart beating wildly beneath her 
light bodice. 

‘Oh, messieurs, messieurs! Let us flee!” 
she cried. 

“ Hush, sit still!” said Harry; and then, 
listening intently, he went on, “If they have 
found the balloon, we’re going to pay for it, 
Beetles !” 

My own question was more direct. 

“ Mademoiselle is going to show us her 
hiding-place ?” I said. 

“Yes, yes ; I will show you,” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, be quick, for the love of Heaven, 
messieurs.” 

She ran from the room and we followed 
her anyhow. A corridor, long and bare and 
flagged, led from the kitchen to one of the 
great bastion-like walls which bordered the 
river bank where the chateau lay. Through 
a grid of iron and down a flight of steep 
steps the child went like a sprite. There 
were more stairs, dark passages, and then a 
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ray of light through a loopholed window 
and a monstrous, dungeon-like door which 
closed with a clang behind us. 

We were in one of the old subterranean 
dungeons, with an orifice giving upon the 
still waters of the river. The Uhlans were 
above in the splendid rooms. We heard 
their voices echoing from corridor to corridor 
and understood that this child had saved us, 
for the hour at least. 


II. 


THE stables of the chateau lay upon the 
opposite bank of the river and were built up 
from another great bastion-like wall, which 
rose sheer to a height of forty feet above the 
lapping waters of the stream. A bridge 
joined the buildings to the house itself, and 
was characteristic of an age which delighted 
in the beauties of security and put up gigantic 
bars and masterly gates everywhere. Between 
the two walls the chasm was as dark as 
night. We were hidden in a dungeon at the 
depth of the abyss and the water magnified 
every sound from above, so that a whisper 
echoed almost like the boom of distant 
thunder. The fact muted our lips and left 
us in absolute silence ; and for hours which 
seemed like days of profound stillness we 
watched and waited in that dismal place. 
Would the Uhlans ride on, or did they 
mean to camp in the house ?. On this one 
fact our lives might depend. If they had 
found the balloon, they would certainly burn 
the chateau to the ground before. being 
robbed of their prey. On the other hand, 
they might not have discovered the balloon, 
and perhaps would go on presently to finish 
their patrol. One thing-alarmed us greatly. 
They stabled their horses shortly after their 
arrival, and we saw the steaming brutes led 
across the bridge to the buildings on the far 
side. Just as we could look over the water 
from our loophole, so could they ; and from 
time to time we perceived a sentinel thrust 
his ugly head from a little window and 
examine the river below him. I liked the 
fact but little; and yet it was a: fact which 
saved our lives. Let«me tell you how,%t 
came to be and what Harry Spain made of it. 
I have said that we waited below in the 
cellar, afraid to utter a word aloud and 
scarcely daring to whisper. From the 


chateau many sounds came down to us in 
guttural phrases ; we could hear the rattle of 
dishes jarring upon unpleasant laughter, and 
then the notes of a piano playing one of 
Strauss’s waltzes. Later on the house became 
more silent, and the only movement was that 
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of the changing guard. This, I think, first 
put an idea of our escape into Harry’s head, for 
when another long interval had passed and 
the short winter’s afternoon had begun to 
draw in, he aroused himself from a dismal 
lethargy and, crawling to the narrow window, 
he took stock both of the river and the 
bridge which spanned it. Coming back to 
us, he bade us follow him a little way into 
the. passage, where we could talk without 
much risk ; and then he told us what he 
wished. 

“There is a punt in the river,” he said to 
little Claudine ; “‘ what do they use that for, 
mademoiselle ? ” 

“For the servants to go across to the 
stables, monsieur.” 

“They don’t use the bridge ?” 

“ Not always, monsieur.” 

“TI see a gate on the far side by the stables 
—can one shut it ?” 

“Tf one is strong enough, monsieur.” 

He thought upon it for a moment, and then 
went on with more excitement than he had 
shown since we left Paris. 

“If I could get up to the bridge and close 
the gate the men would be on one side of the 
river and their horses on the other. That’s 
bright to begin with. The question is, what 
are we to do with the sentry ?” 

“ Throw him in the river,” I suggested. 

“Exactly what I meant. Now, if I could 
reach the bridge by climbing along the stone- 
work, and you two went out in the punt and 
made him look out ef the window, I could 
shut the gate and give him a bath before the 
others had got their carbines out. It’s worth 
trying, you'll admit, Beetles.” 

I said that it was. Better anything than a 
night of starvation, or perhaps several nights, 
in that dismal cellar. Little Claudine added 
her word to mine. A braver child I have 
never known. Her risk was just my risk, 
that the Uhlans would fire blankly upon the 
punt and kill the two of us. She took it as 
calmly as a girl going to a dance. 

We waited until black darkness was upon 
the river, and then Harry set out, climbing 
like a cat along a narrow ledge in the great 
wall, and yet, as it seemed to us, making 
enough noise to be heard a mile away. To 
this day I do not understand why the 
troopers did not take alarm at the falling 
mortar and the echo of the splashes in the 
pit. _ Possibly they slept in the splendid 
bedrooms above, leaving a guard at the gate, 
but not by the river. Certainly, I had no 
head for reasons while I listened to those 
menacing sounds and waited for the cry, 
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“Who goes?” When our turn came, and we 
climbed from a narrow window in a second 
cellar to a crazy old punt moored by a rusted 
chain to a rusty iron ring in the wall, the 
whole plan seemed to me reckless beyond 
knowledge. They must hear us, I thought. 
Let ten seconds pass and the alarm would be 
sounded and the Uhlans out. I blamed 
myself that I had taken the child with me. 
And yet, how should I have left her ? 

The punt was unmoored by this time and 
one powerful thrust had sent it across the 
river. The stream here is no wider than 
a good canal, 
and I needed no 
pole to bring the 
prow beneath 
that very window 
from which the 
sentinel’s head 
had been thrust 
earlier in the 
day. Full of 
Harry’s plan, I 
stood up in the 
punt and waited 
for the alarm. 
It came at last 
as a great, shaggy 
head thrust itself 
almost into my 
own and a Ger- 
man voice cried, 
“Wer dat” 
Then I think 
that little Clau- 
dine shrieked 
aloud; but I 
struck the Ger- 
man full in the 
face with my fist, 
and at the same 
time I heard the 
gate on the 
bridge above go 
clang, and I knew then that it was shut. 

Yes, it was an instant a man would never 
forget if he lived through twenty sieges—the 
hoarse cries from the windows of the chateau, 
the rattle of rifle fire directed haphazard 
into the pit, the screams of the German I 
was throttling, who beseeched his comrades 
not to shoot him—this and the child’s en- 
treaties and my own efforts to drag the man 
through the window that we might escape 
from the punt. How the fellow yelled and bit 
and spat and fought! A wild cat had been 
nothing to him; but I held on until my 
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fingers seemed upon the point of breaking, 
and, calling to Harry all the time, I re- 
membered that upon the result of it the lives 
of two men and the happiness of a child 
depended, and I fought as I have never 
done in all my life. Would he beat me 
down or should I throttle the life out of 
him? I knew not, scarcely cared, I think, 
in the stress of it. 

As a man hauling upon a rope which is 
cut suddenly, or one who would lift a weight of 
iron and finds it but paper ; as a school-team 
in a tug-of-war which wins an unlooked-for 
victory, so at 
last I went back 
from the window 
with the great 
German on top 
of me. To this 
day I can hear 
his gurgling cry 
as Harry’s strong 
hand hurled 
him, neck ‘and 
crop, from the 
punt and the 
waters closed 
over his shaggy 
head. But the 
moment found 
me without pity. 
Catching the 
child in my 
arms, I forced 
her into Harry’s 
arms and fol- 
lowed him head- 
long to the 
stables above. 
Nor did one of 
us speak a 
single word until 
threegood horses 
were galloping 
madly upon the 
road to Tours, and the falling snow hid the 
chateau and its lights from our aching eyes. 


We were in Tours at midnight and at 
Havre upon the morning of the third day 
after. Harry declares that my first word in 
England was of Mademoiselle Claudine. It 
may be so ; for she spent her weeks of waiting 
in my English home, and when she returned to 
the Chateau Nogent la Louppe after the war 
my wife went with her. The Duke’s stories 
of Metz are a little long, but his shooting is 
excellent. 














Making a Fashion-Plate. 


By A. D. 


O longer is the Englishwoman 
open to the reproach of 
“dowdiness.” She moves to- 
wards perfection in attire at 
automobile speed ; and to-day 
M. Jean Worth smilingly re- 
tracts that dreadful taunt uttered only a short 
decade ago by the founder of his house, “//e 
ne sait pas se juponner.” Never was there an 
era when so much time, care, labour, and 
money were expended on dress; and although 
the art of dressing may here and there be 
carried to extremes, yet on the whole a single 
glance at our streets, our theatres, our 
drawing-rooms, shows the expenditure to be 
justified. Doubtless there may be other 
causes for the improved order of things which 
has, in the course of a single decade, made 
the Englishwoman the best-dressed woman 





*“ FASHION-MANNEQUINS.— 


These little figures, dressed in present-day style, are a revival of the old method which existed 
before fashion-plates were known. 


in the world. But the chief cause is the 
revolution in the art of dress design. 

lhe fashion-plate is the written law of dress. 
Without fashion-plates all would be either 
arbitrary, stagnant, or chaotic. Modern 
society has grown too vast fora single person- 


age to be the exemplar—for an alteration of 
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cut or colour to be passed about by word of 
mouth. Society has grown too fastidious to 
be pleased with a single style, and commerce 
to-day would be ruined if fashions for women 
changed only once in ten, or even once in 
five, years. A century and a quarter ago, 
when Englishwomen fell under the sartorial 
spell of the charming Marie Antoinette—and 
~so ceased dressing in the neo-classic attire we 
see in the canvases of Reynolds—there grew 
up quite a business in the import of delight- 
ful little dressed manikins, most of them 
made by Mme. Damier and her husband in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, and setting forth 
very vividly the latest Court modes. 

By the way, we must not forget that this 
old-fashioned practice has lately been revived, 
and dolls, dressed in the latest styles, have 
become quite a feature in certain Parisian 
dressmaking 
establishments. 
By the courtesy 
of L’Art et la 
Mode we are 
enabled to pre- 
sent a couple of 
these tiny ladies 
to our readers, 
showing the 
fashions for the 
present season. 
At the time when 
the manufacture 
and apparelling 
of ‘‘fashion- 
mannequins” 
was at its height 
there were no 
fashion-plates. 
The leading 
London  dress- 
makers used to 
undertake 
annual journeys 
to Paris and 
bring back 
models ready 
made, or rough- 
coloured 
sketches of what they had seen at Ver- 
sailles, at the Opéra, or the Comédie 
Frangaise. The first fashion-plates appeared 
in 1785 in the Cadbinet des Modes, and 
attracted great attention on both sides of the 
Channel. The idea was quickly taken up by 
the Zady’s Magazine and La Belle Assemblée, 
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FASHION-PLATES DESIGNED BY GREAT ARTISTS. 
NO. I—BY MEISSONIER, 1833. 
(From the collection by M Ue. Croisat.) 


each of which engaged an artist to make 
light, airy drawings upon stone, which were 
coloured by hand and printed as a supple- 
ment to these periodicals. ‘Thus was a new 
profession born, which, like the science of 
ballooning, made during a century very 
little progress. In fact, the art became con- 
ventional, and no artist could succeed in 
drawing an acceptable fashion-plate who did 
not bow to these conventions. It would 
probably surprise the world if a list could be 
made of all the celebrated artists who, in 
their youth, added to their precarious incomes 
by drawing for the fashion-plate publishers. 
The great Meissonier was a lad of only 
fifteen when he drew his first fashion-plate 
for M. Croisat, in the Rue de la Paix, for 
which he is said to have received the sum of 
five francs. Gustave Doré drew fashion- 
plates, so on our side of the Channel did 
Hablot K. Browne and John Leech. But 
whoever drew them, they were all essentially 
the same ; they were tame, they lacked spirit 
and distinction. They represented dolls 
rather than women, and not even beautiful 
dolls. And instead of improving—instead 
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of idealizing the English female 
type of the day—between 1850 
and 1890—they got steadily less 
attractive. One cause for this 
was, of course, that most of the 
fashion-plates seen in this country 
emanated from Paris, where a 
pretty woman is rarely seen and 
still more rarely delineated ; and 
those drawn in England were 
feeble copies of the French 
originals. 

It is strange that the artist who 
is responsible for the great change 
which, about 1890, came over the 
home-made fashion-plate should 
have been a Frenchman, M. 
Georges Pilotelle. M. Pilotelle 
has himself now been wholly 
superseded. But to him, never- 
theless, is due the credit of begin- 
ning the revolution which has 
made the English fashion-plate 
the best in the world, and caused 
it to have such an important 
influence on English dress, and 
perhaps also on English com- 
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merce and, so some tell us, English female 


character. 


M. Pilotelle began his career as a con- 


tributor to Ze Charivari and 
La Vie Parisienne, and about 
the middle of the “seven- 
ties” he drifted to London, 
where he made a consider- 
able reputation by his dry- 
point etchings at the Royal 
Academy, notably the por- 
traits of Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lady .Warwick, and Lady 
Dudley, which won enco- 
miums from Professor Her- 
komer. At that time “ tailor- 
made” dresses were in their 
infancy. “The first,” said 
M. Pilotelle, “was worn by 
Lady Dangan, a very beauti- 
ful woman. This will give 
you an idea of what it was 
like.” 


income as an etcher. 

“From this point onward,” 
remarked M. Pilotelle, “ my 
transition into fashion work 
was easy. When the leaders 
of London society who had 
sat to me, or who were familiar 
with my work, appeared at 
Drawing Rooms and notable 
weddings, they readily gave 
me permission to sketch their 
costumes, which drawings 
were subsequently published 
in the Lady's Pictorial and 
the Graphic.” 

M. Pilotelle also once de 
signed a tea-gown—one can 
hardly write simple tea-gown 

that cost itg wearer one 
thousand seven hundred 
pounds—the high-water mark 
of fashion. As this artist’s 
drawings of women are 
famous for the ultra-slender 
waists with which he has 
endowed the sex, it is 
interesting to learn that, as 
an artist, he would be pleased 
to abolish the corset alto- 
gether. “ But that,” he adds, 
“will never happen. Women 
have always loved small 
waists, In Greece and Rome 
they wore tight bands which 
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Soon afterwards Pilotelle found him- 
self designing and drawing costumes for 
the theatre by way of supplementing his 
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served the same purpose, and did not 


the Renaissance de//es encase themselves in 


M. GEORGES PILOTELLE, THE ORIGINATOR 


OF THE MODERN FASHION-PLATE. 
From a Photo. by Bassano. 


crowning act 








A FASHION-PLATE, 1896, BY M. GEORGES 
PILOTELLE. 


( By permission of the“ Lady's Pictorial.” / 


iron sheaths ? 


The stays of to-day are 
nothing to the terrible eigh- 
teenth-century contrivances 
of thick whalebone. Yet I 
have often been attacked 
for giving my women wasp- 
waists, and I can’t tell you 
of all the anonymous letters 
I have received—especially 
from clergymen —on_ the 
subject.” 

In his drawings from 
models and in his original 
designs this artist struck out 
a new line for himself. His 
work became immensely 
popular, so that in one of 
her works Miss Corelli 
speaks of a drawing of her 
gown by Pilotelle as the 
in the presentation of a 


débutante at Court. 
As to the designing and delineating of 


female dress being more 
properly a woman’s voca- 
tion, M. Pilotelle reminded 
us that from time imme- 
morial men had made the 
fashion for women. “They 
even made the dresses- 
Till the close of the six- 
teenth century men tailors 
had the monopoly of dress. 
making for both sexes— 
even of corset-making. Of 
course, you know that all 
the finest artificial flowers 
are made by men, and ll 
the best embroideries are 
designed by men. As to 
designing, I was once asked 
to design a pair of stock- 
ings which were to cost a 
hundred pounds — and, 
what is more, I did it.” 
Pilotelle may be said to 
have killed the old fashion- 
plate. There were a verve 
and vigour about Pilotelle’s 
work which had always 
been lacking, or had been 
lacking for many decades, 
in the delineation of the 
fashions. Of course, he 
had several pupils besides 
hosts of imitators ; but 
many of these succeeded 
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in reproducing only his mannerisms without 
Pilotelle’s peculiarities 


his peculiar charm. 
may be summed up in the 
words of one of his most 
successful rivals to-day : 

“In drawing women he 
set out to emphasize the 
qualities women strive after 
most—height and a slender 
waist. All Pilotelle’s women 
are seven feet high and 
their waists ten inches in 
circumference. It was he 
who first. taught us the 
value of accent in a design. 
But he was essentially an 
artist in line; and when 
half-tone reproduction of 
wash-drawings came along 
others pressed forward and 
took his place.” 

Fashion drawing has now 
become an art of itself. It 
requires a distinct training, 
and demands certain quali- 
ties which are by no means 
common amongst the ablest 
artists of the day. Classes 
are in progress in many 
parts of London, notably 
at Hatherley’s and the 
Lambeth School of Art, and 
its professors and votaries 





MR. COLLINS'S BEST FASHION-PLATE FOR 1904-5. 
( By permiasion of * The Ladies’ Pied.” / 


OF FASHION-PLATE ARTISTS—MR. ALBERT COLLINS AT WORK IN HIS STUDIO, 


may be numbered by hundreds. The leading 
delineators of dress @ /a mode command almost 


fabulous prices ; the horizon 
is eagerly scanned by the 
costumitres and the editors 
of the various periodicals 
devoted to women for the 
appearance of any new 
genius, and his or her ser- 
vices are quickly secured. 
Whereas before the male 
sex monopolized the pro- 
duction of fashion designs, 
it is now getting to be the 
other way about, although 
it cannot be denied that 
men still figure at the top 
of the profession. There 
are very few well-dressed 
ladies who are not familiar 
with the work of Mr. Albert 
Collins, who has_ been 
called “the Sargent of 
fashion delineators.” When 
a representative of THE 
STRAND, eager to learn 
something concerning an 
art in which more than half 
the population shows a 
passionate interest, called 
at Mr. Collins’s studio, a 
beautiful mocel was in the 
act of posing to him, 
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A PAIR OF PRETTY GIRLS, BY MR. ALBERT COLLINS, 
(By permission of “ The Ladies’ Field.” / 


““T have my own idea as to what constitutes 
a pretty woman,” explained the artist, after- 
wards. “It is a blend of the most beautiful 
women of the day—the Duchess of Sutherland 
(whom, by the way, I consider the most 
perfect type in England), Lady Warwick, 
Lady Annesley, and, say, Miss Studholme.” 

This artist—as becomes the “ Sargent of 
dress delineation”—makes a speciality of 
pretty women. He tries hard to discover 
what is the type most acceptable to women 
of the day. 

“The type changes. What we regard as 
beautiful, chic, to-day may not be so con- 
sidered ten or twenty years hence.” (Yet the 
writer is bound to declare his opinion that 
the type of feminine loveliness then under- 
going the process of being sketched by Mr. 
Collins would not be likely, in any sane 
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man’s judgment, to become obsolete in a 
century. But this by the way.) 

“As regards dress, you may say that my 
aim is to draw a pretty woman in clothes that 
become her, without going to extremes. If 
my women are all the same build it is 
because a certain height and proportions seem 
to me necessary in order that the garments 
may be set off to advantage. Of course, one 
must have, in order to portray the fashions, 
some knowledge of dress—I won't say of 
dressmaking. One must know what is correct, 
for the least blunder in the tilt of a hat or the 
style of coiffure exposes one’s weakness, and 
the ladies naturally distrust you. I find it 
necessary to keep my eyes open, to study the 
costumes of the ladies in Hyde Park and 
Bond Street, and generally to keep abreast 
—and, if possible, a little in advance—of 
the mode.” 

Hardly less popular and successful in her 
line is Miss Lillian Young. She also has had 
a strict art training, and has exhibited fre- 
quently at the Royal Academy. 

“How did I come to be a designer of 
fashion-plates ?” asked Miss Young. “‘ Well, 
it came about in this way. Many years ago 

fourteen at 
| least—when all 
| my Academy 
| pictures were 
returned unsold 
and I was fear- 
fully discou- 
raged, a friend 
¢ said to me, ‘I 



















think I could 
help you, only 
I fear your art 
training stands 
in your way. I 
should lke to 
revolutionize — 
or at least: 
| galvanize — the 
© fashion’ draw- 
ings that are ap- 
pearing week by 


MISS LILLIAN YOUNG'S BEST FASHION-PLATE. 
( By permission of the “ Gentlewoman.”/ 
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MISS LILLIAN YOUNG DRAWING FROM THE MODEL IN HER STUDIO. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Lid. 


week in the papers. I should like to publish 
some containing live people—not lay figures 

and I should like to have these people 
English instead of French.’ I answered I 
thought I could do this. ‘Stop a bit,’ was 
the reply ; ‘these people mustn’t be quite 
as you see them; you cannot draw them 
from Nature. In the first place, they must 
be nine heads high’; and then my friend 
went off into a catalogue of their peculiari- 
ties—the peculiarities of the fashion-plate 
of the period. No matter—I would try to 
do what he asked, and in the summer of 
1890 I drew my first fashion-plate. Here it 
is, and you see what a stiff, awkward, 
unlovely affair it is. At that time everybody 
tried to imitate Pilotelle. Once that clever 
Frenchman spoke to me about my drawings. 
He did it in two words. He said, ‘Of 
wood.’ It was uncomplimentary, of-course, 
but I dare say, in comparison with his 
dashing, effective line-work,. it was only 
too true.” 

Miss Young has since received many 
encomiums, not merely in England, but from 
France. 


FASHION- PLATE. 
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“Do you think the 
English-drawn fashion- 
plates superior to the 
French?” 

* Undoubtedly, now ; 
although there are some 
clever artists, like Drian, 
for example, in Z’Art et 
la Mode. Their draw- 
ings are much influenced 
by our own artists and 
the American, Dana 
Gibson. I think we will 
grow less and less to de- 
pend upon Paris for our 
ideas. Many of our lead- 
ing dressmakers have 
their own designers.” 

“Do you yourself de- 
sign dresses ?” 

“Yes; every week I 
make at least one origi- 
nal design. But, of 
course, it can’t be too 
original; it must be 
merely a modification 
of something already in 
vogue. Nobody znvents 
a dress. It is evolved 
by a hundred people, 
each one adding some- 
thing. There is no doubt 
ladies are influenced by 
what they see drawn in the papers. Photo 
graphy will never quite replace that, because 
the best photograph—such as this, you see, 
which is one of the very best of the Parisian 
fashion photographers—charming as it is, still 
allows little folds and creases which mar the 
general effect. In photography you can 
idealize only up to a certain point. You can 
embellish, but you can’t produce a line, or 
a fold, or a curve that isn’t there.” 

“But couldn’t these blemishes be avoided?” 

“Yes ; if the photographer had the skill 
and knowledge of dress to pose his sitter to 
perfection. I’ve often thought that if such 
an atelier were established in London, I 
should like a hand in it. In fact, I can’t 
help thinking photography on these lines will 
produce the fashion-plate of the future.” 

Other delineators of female dress who 
have won a considerable reputation are Miss 
Hoare, of the Zady’s Pictorial ; Miss Spiller, 
and the artist who is known as Findiville. Then 
there are several artists who, like Pilotelle, 
work almost exclusively in line, which method 
of treatment has by no means yet lost all its 
popularity. In the case of the daily papers 
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A PAIR OF GIBSON 
( By permission of the ‘ Daily Chronicle.” / 


line drawings are a necessity. 
_of the best known as well as the cleverest of 
the draughtswomen of the day is Miss Rose 
Le Quesne, whose touch is highly artistic and 
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FASHION-PLATE BY MISS 


Perhaps one 


ELSA HAHN, 


in no sense an imitation of any other artist 
Then amongst the new- 


in her line of work. 


comers not un 
influenced by 
Mr. Dana Gib- 
son are Miss 
Elsa Hahn, of 
the Daily 
Chronicle, and 
Miss Olga Hent- 
schel. A _ few 
years ago Mrs. 
Claxton’s work 
had a great 
vogue, this lady 
being quite 
famous for her 
drawing of 
babies’ and chil- 
dren’s fine gar- 
ments, especi- 
ally delicate 
embroideries. 
But, after all, 
these are the 
aristocrats of the 
profession. It 
would surprise 
many readers to 
know how vast 
the army of 
fashion delinea- 
tors has grown 
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of recent years, and perhaps some curi- 
osity may be expressed as to the remune- 
ration paid to the rank and file. For 
it must be understood that, besides the 
great numbers of fashion papers and 
fashion departments in the other peri- 


odicals, swelled with advertise- 
ments, there are the countless 
trade catalogues to be filled. 
Again, the successful artists of 
whose work mention has been 
made rarely achieve the whole 
of a drawing themselves. In 
fact, considering the amount 
turned out, it would be almost 
a physical impossibility. Much 
of it is done by pupils who have 
caught their style. A rough 
sketch is made, the figure being 
drawn in in a manner no novice 
could attempt, and then the 
sketch is handed over 


to the assistants, one of whom may excel 
in some particular detail. 
check patterns, lace, tucks, and embroidery ; 
another will manage the sweeping strokes 


One will do 


EVOLUTION OF FASHION-?LATE ANATOMY. 


THE MODEL. 


From a Photo. by Reutlinger. 





THE DRAWING, 
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necessary to a broadcloth skirt ; another is 
good at drapery or backgrounds. ‘These 
pupils pay from twenty pounds to one 
hundred pounds each as premium, and 
commence at ten shillings a week, rising 
after six months to one pound. And what 
is the price generally paid for the average 
fashion drawing which confronts one out of 
the pages of a 
hundred different 
publications 
weekly in these 


islands? The 
average price is 


thirty shillings for 
a full-page draw- 
ing, ortwo guineas 
for something 
especially clever. 

“So that,” as 
one expert artist 
remarked, “ if you 
are particularly 
diligent and have 
an exceptional 
staff of pupils, 
you can turn out 
fifteen drawings a 
week.” 

Yet double— 
and even treble— 
that number has 
been heard of, and 
it is certain that 
several eminent 
artists earn well 
over one thousand 
pounds a year. 

At one school 
of fashion deline- 
ation, visited 
for the purposes 
of this article, 
some fifteen 
female pupils were grouped around a model, 
who was attired in what the milliners’ adver- 
tisements would doubtless describe as a 
“charming Paris confection.” ‘The materials 
used by the students were cardboard and 
lead-pencil, the preliminary sketch being 
made on the spot and the ink or “wash” 
applied later. It was exceedingly curious to 
note how strong was the influence of certain 
successful fashion draughtsmen upon these 
novices. If they had been drawing from 
the antique or from life in an ordinary art 


Vol. xxviii.—99. 





THE PHOTOGKAPHIC FASHION-PLATE OF THE FUTURE. 
Taken from life by Reutlinger. 
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class, the result in many cases would have 
been surprisingly different. But many of 
them seemed impelled to look upon the 


model before them with different eyes, 
or at least to transcribe her in different 
terms —the conventional terms of the 


fashion-plate. On the previous page is a 
drawing selected from one student’s portfolio, 
showing how the 
female figure in 
the accompany- 
ing photograph is 
metamorphosed 
to suit the sup- 
posed taste of the 
feminine public, 
or at least that 
section of it which 
does not care for 
a too literal tran- 
scription of Na- 
ture. Such an 
artist in drawing 
Sir Richard Cal- 
mady would 
quickly lengthen 
him out tothe god 
like stature of one 
of Ouida’s heroes. 
There are two 
or three of these 
ateliers at present 
in Paris which 
make a speciality 
of fashion-plates. 
In the example 
we give here it 
will be seen that 
the expedient of 
posing the model 
upon the edge of 
a step has been 
resorted to; but 
even this has not 
prevented certain not wholly artistic folds ap- 
pearing, which somewhat mar the symmetry— 
what is called the “hang” of the skirt, especi- 
ally when compared with some of the draw- 
ings. As one lady confessed to the writer, 
“No one ever dresses exactly like a fashion- 
plate, nor does any dress ever hang like a 
fashion-plate dress. But we all try to make 
them do it, and by stopping short of per- 
fection we reach a ‘good form.’ A photo- 
graph always makes a woman look dumpy, 
and dumpiness is out of fashion in 1904 !” 
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NIGHTMARE. 


A STorRY FOR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER V. 
ABOUT NINEPENCE AND A PROPOSAL. 

. 2S) HERE he is, over there,” said 
the secretary-bird, pointing 
to where a strange-looking 
creature with an enormous 
beak was perched on the 
back of a garden seat in a 
himself. “You'll hear your 





lonely spot by 
name called when you have to recite,” he 


added. “And now I’m off,” and Mr. 
Secretary whisked around and started back 
in the direction of the band-stand. 

“ But stop,” cried Girlie, hurrying after him. 
“T must know if——” 

But the secretary-bird, taking enormously 
long strides, was soon out of sight, and 
Girlie was forced to return disconsolately to 
the toucan. 

“He doesn’t look much as if he could help 
anybody,” she mused, gazing at the ungainly- 
looking bird, “and I do believe he’s asleep, 
too,” she added, going up and looking at 
him more closely. 

“ Hey ?” said the bird, suddenly throwing 
his great beak back, and yawning till it 


looked as though his head must split in two. 
“ What ?” 
“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Girlie. 


“T thought you were asleep, you know. 
How do you do?” she added, smiling 
pleasantly. 


The toucan stared at her suspiciously for 
a moment before replying, and then said, in 
a husky voice :— 

“Ts that a riddle?” 

“ Why, no,” replied Girlie, laughing. 

“ What did you say?” asked the bird. 

“T only said, ‘ How do you do ?’” repeated 
Girlie. 

“Do what?” inquired the bird, with his 
head on one side. 

“ T mean,” said Girlie, becoming a little con- 
fused, “I mean I hope you are quite well.” 

“T hope so, I’m sure,” replied the toucan. 
“Ts that all you have to say?” 

“No,” said Girlie ; “the secretary-bird told 
me you wished to see me.” 

“Well, I Aave seen you,” remarked the 
toucan, “and there’s an end of the matter,” 
and he closed his eyes and began nodding 


again. 
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“ Well, I thought it was something impor- 
tant you wished to see me about,” said 
Girlie, in rather a disappointed voice, for it 
seemed such a very unsatisfactory ending to 
the interview. 

The toucan didn’t reply to this remark, 
but let his head sink down heavily till the 
enormous beak rested on the seat. 

Girlie waited a moment, but the bird con- 
tinued motionless. 

“Well, there doesn’t seem anything to 
stop for,” thought Girlie. “I’ve never seen 
such a stupid creature before in all my: life,” 
and she was just turning to go away when 
the great beak flew up once more and the 
toucan gave a gasp and ruffled his feathers. 

“Hey? What?” he said, blinking his 
eyes very quickly. 

“T didn’t say anything,” said Girlie. 

“Yes, you did,” asserted the toucan. “ You 
said you thought it was something important 
I wished to see you about. So it was.” 

“ Well, what was it, please ? ” asked Girlie. 

“'H’m !” said the toucan, “let me think. 
I know it was something, because if it had 
been nothing, you see, I shouldn’t have 
wanted to have seen you about 
it, should I?” he asked. 

“I suppose not,” answered 
Girlie. 

“No, of course not,” agreed 
the toucan. 

“| wonder what it was? I 
have an idea it began with a 
‘T,’ do you know. Just men- 
tion one or two things begin- 
ning with ‘ T,’ will you, please ; 
it may help me to remember.” 

“Tomatoes, tin-tacks, time- 
tables, tarpaulins, tea, tele- 
grams,’ began Girlie. 

The toucan shook his head 
after each of these words. 

“’'Tambourines, tickets—— 

“Stop!” said the toucan ; 
“that’s near it. I feel sure it 
was something like tickets.” 

Girlie tried hard to think of 
something else beginning with 
“'T” which resembled tickets, 
but could not recollect a single 
word. 

“1 have it,” at last cried the 
bird, who had been sitting with 
one claw touching his forehead 
in a very learned attitude. 

“It was ninepence,” he 
said. 

“But ninepence isn't any- 


” 





thing like tickets,” objected Girlie ; “and, 
besides, it doesn’t begin with a ‘'T.’” 

“Well, give it to me,” said the bird, 
stretching out a claw. “TI’ll find a use for 
it somehow. Ninepence, please.” 

“But I haven’t got ninepence,” protested 
Girlie, “and so I can’t give it to you.” 

“Very well, then, I shall put it down in 
my book as a debt of honour,” said the 
bird, taking out a pocket-book, making a 
memorandum of the amount, and then 
getting down off the seat. “ You will find 
that it is a matter of consequence before 
long,” he said, in a warning voice, as he 
walked off. 

“ Dear me,” cried Girlie, sinking down on 
to a bank of grass, “what a muddle I’m 
getting into, to be sure! What with having to 
recite and sing before a lot of strangers, and 
being expected to play upon instruments that I 
have never seen ; and now to owe that horrid 
bird ninepence, I declare I am getting quite 
bewildered.” 

“He, he! He, he!” giggled a voice 
behind her, and turning around Girlie beheld 
an ant-eater, one of those curious little 
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“*l ONLY SAID, ‘HOW DO You DO? 
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you WILL FIND THAT IT IS A MATTER OF CONSEQUENCE.” 


creatures with the very peculiarly-shaped head 
and long red tongue. 

“ How thingular!” he exclaimed, with a 
lisp, when he saw Girlie. “ You are the very 
perthon I wath withing to thee.” 

“You wished to see me?” exclaimed 
Girlie, trying hard not to laugh, for the ant 
eater was really such a funny-looking little 
chap that she had hard work to keep her 
countenance. 

“Yeth,” lisped the creature, 
thomething to thay to you.” 

“Yes?” said Girlie, inquiringly. 

“Oh, I can’t thay it all at oneth,” simpered 


“T’ve 


the ant-eater, turning his head away. “I’m 
too thy.” 
“Oh, don’t be shy,” said Girlie, en- 


couragingly ; “you needn’t mind me, you 
know.” 

“ But it theams tho thilly,” said the crea- 
ture, giggling foolishly. 

“What does?” asked Girlie. 

“What I withed to thay,” was the reply. 

“Well, what do you wish to say?” cried 
Girlie. 

“TI,” began the ant-eater, bashfully, “I 
with to propothe.” 

“You wish to propose ?” said Girlie, laugh- 
ing ; “who to, pray?” 

“Can’t you gueth?” asked the ant-eater, 


gazing at her in the most comically affec- 
tionate manner. 

“No, I certainly can’t,” declared Girlie. 
“You see, I don’t know many people here 
to speak to,” she added. 

“What would you thay if I wath to pro- 
pothe to you ?” asked the ant-eater, nervously, 
turning away his head and looking at her 
sideways. 

“Why,” said Girlie, laughing in spite of 
herself, “I should have to decline, I am 
afraid. You see, I’m only a little girl, and 
not nearly old enough to be engaged.” 

“Oh, “hath not what I wath going to pro- 
pothe,” said the ant-eater, hurriedly, in a 
horrified voice ; “I wath only going to pro- 
pothe that you thould thit nexth to me at 
thupper and call me Thamuel.” 

“Sit next to you at supper and call you 
Samuel ?” laughed Girlie, mortified that she 
should have been so hasty at jumping to 
conclusions. “If ¢ha?s all,” she went on, 
“T think I may certainly promise to do as 
you wish ; but why are you so anxious for 
me to sit next to you?” 

“Well, you thee,” exclaimed the little 
creature, “Thuthan ith vexthed with me, 
and——” 

“ Who's Susan ?” interrupted Girlie. 

“My thweetheart,” said the ant-eater, 
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blushing ; at least, his face turned a sort of 
blue colour, by which Girlie supposed he 
must have been blushing. 

“Well, what has that to do with your 
wishing to sit next to me at supper ?” asked 
Girlie, greatly puzzled. 

“Why,” explained the little creature, “ if 
the thees me thitting nexth to you it will 
make her jealouth, ethpethially if you call 
me Thamuel, and the will try and make it up 
with me, don’t you thee ? ” 

Before Girlie could reply a sound of 
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band-stand. “So I must give them some- 
thing else. Let’s see—shall it be ‘ The Wreck 
of the Hesperus’ or ‘Mary Had a Little 
Lamb’? Neither of them has anything in 
it about a pie, though, or a pelican either. 
Oh, I know!” she thought, stopping sud- 
denly, “ ‘Sing a Song of Sixpence’ has a pie 
in it—and some birds, too. To be sure, they 
were blackbirds, but I could easily turn them 
into pelicans — ‘ Four-and-twenty pelicans 
baked in a pie,’ you know. Yes, that’s what 
I'll do,” she cried, delightedly. 





“CALL ME THAMUEL.” 


vigorous clapping came from the direction 
of the band - stand, and she could distinctly 
hear a loud voice announcing :— 

“The next item on the programme is a 
recitation entitled ‘ The Pelican and the Pie,’ ” 
and immediately afterwards she heard her 
name called out in rather an impatient way 
by the secretary-bird. 





CHAPTER VI. 

“THE PELICAN AND THE PIE.” 
“GOODNESS gracious!” exclaimed Girlie, 
clasping her hands ; “they’re calling for me 
to begin my recitation. Whatever shall I 
do?” 

“Go and give it, of courth,” lisped the 
ant-eater. 

“ But they expect me to recite ‘ The Pelican 
and the Pie,’” said poor Girlie, “and I don’t 
know it in the least.” 

The clapping continued and her name was 
called again, this time by several voices. 

“Oh, dear me,” she thought, “I shall 
have to go, I suppose. Well, I certainly 
can’t recite ‘The Pelican and the Pie,’ she 
mused, as she walked slowly towards the 


Just then the secretary-bird came hurrying 
into the shrubbery. 

“Come along,” he cried, impatiently ; “ we 
are all waiting for you to begin; there’s an 
immense crowd, for everybody is anxious to 
hear you.” 

Girlie could see that he had spoken the 
truth, for as they came in sight of the band- 
stand she saw that it was surrounded by a 
great number of birds and animals of all 
sizes—more, in fact, than she had imagined 
the whole Zoological Gardens contained 
altogether. 

“Here she comes!” they all cried, when 
she came in sight, and the clapping com- 
menced again, more vigorously than before. 

“Oh, dear me,” sighed Girlie, “I do feel 
sO nervous.” 

“Rubbish,” said the secretary-bird, un- 
sympathetically. “7 don’t.” 

“ But you haven't to recite,” Girlie replied. 

“No, but I have to listen,” said the secre- 
tary-bird ; “that’s worse.” 

“Where am I to stand ?” whispered Girlie, 
feeling horribly nervous as the crowd made 
way for her to pass. 
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“On the platform, of course,” was the 
reply. 

And so Girlie mounted the steps of the 
band - stand, and in a moment stood in 
full view of the large audience gathered 
around. 

She could see the toucan perched on 
a seat in the front row, and to_ her 
dismay he remarked in a loud voice to an 
iguana sitting next to him, “She owes me 
ninepence,” to which the creature rep‘ied, 
“ Disgraceful,” in an indignant voice. 

This incident so disconcerted Girlie that 
she almost forgot to curtsy before she com- 
menced her recitation. 

At first her voice trembled so that she 






It followed her to school one day, 
But a scornful laugh laughed he, 
For the skipper had taken a little pie 
To bear him company. 
When the pie was opened, 
It was against the rule, 
It wasn’t thought a pretty dish 
To set before a school. 
It made the children laugh and play, 
And water at the mouth, 
To see the veering flaw that blew 
The steam now west, now south. 
**Come hither ! Come hither ! my pelican,” 
The skipper then did cry ; 
And so the teacher turned him out 
With a pocket full of rye. 
lo Girlie’s infinite surprise and great 
relief this poem seemed to please the 
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“THE PELICAN AND THE PIE.” 


could scarcely be heard, but after several 
voices had shouted encouragingly, “Speak 
up! Speak up!” she made another effort, 
though somehow, when she began to speak, 
she found herself mixing up “ Mary Had a 
Little Lamb,” “ The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
and “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” in the most 
confusing and absurd manner. 
It sounded something like this :— 


THE PELICAN AND THE PIE. 


Mary had a pelican, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 
Upon the schooner Hesperus 

(A sailing ship, you know). 


company very much indeed, and they clapped 
and applauded in the most enthusiastic 
manner, and a great many of the creatures 
cried, “ Encore! Encore!” 

A party of macaws and parrots, however 
(who were to sing a chorus as the next part 
of the programme), objected so loudly to 
this, protesting that it was their turn now, 
that Girlie, fortunately, got out of having to 
recite again. 

She’ hurried through the crowd, followed 
by all sorts of curious remarks from the 
audience. 

She had got clear of the crowd and was 
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THE ESCAPE OF 


walking towards the terrace when she heard 
a quick pattering behind her, and turning 
around she saw an amiable-looking flamingo 
trying to catch her up. 

He carried a flageolet under one wing and 
a roll of music under the other. 

“T hope that you will pardon me for 
speaking to you without an introduction,” he 
began, politely, “ but I felt that I must come 
and congratulate you on the success of your 
charming recitation—everybody is delighted 
with it.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Girlie; “I was 
afraid that it was very bad indeed.” 

“Oh, no, I assure you,” declared the 
flamingo; “a little obscure, perhaps, and 
above the heads of some of the audience— 
we are obliged to have a very mixed lot here, 
you know—but to the educated amongst us 
it was an intellectual treat.” 

“Oh, really!” said Girlie, blushing at what 
she felt was unmerited praise. “I am afraid 
you are flattering me.” 

“Oh, no; not at all,” protested the fla- 
mingo; “it was really remarkably deep—I 
confess to being unable to understand some 
parts of it myself; for instance, would you 
mind explaining to me exactly what a ‘veer- 
ing flaw’ is ?—‘the veering flaw did blow’— 
you remember the line, don’t you ?” 

“Oh, I can tell you what a ‘veering flaw’ 
is,” said a voice at their side, and a most 
extraordinary bird stepped from behind a 
tree, where he had evidently been standing 
and had overheard the conversation. He 
was one of the most remarkable-looking 
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creatures which Girlie had ever seen. To 
begin with, he had no wings at all, an enor- 
mously long and thin beak, and large, clumsy- 
looking feet ; he was covered with a mass of 
ragged-looking feathers, and wore a number of 
brightly-coloured ribbons tied round his legs, 
and these were continually getting in his 
way, so that he stumbled forward every now 
and then, sticking his beak into the ground 
and only releasing himself and getting on to 
his feet again after a considerable amount of 
trouble. 

“T can tell you what a veering flaw is,” 
repeated this strange creature, whom Girlie 
afterwards discovered was called an apteryx, 
and who came from New Zealand. 

“IT don’t think it is at all polite of you to 
interrupt our conversation in this way,” said 
the flamingo, haughtily. 

“Well, you spoke to her without an in- 
troduction,” declared the apteryx; “ why 
shouldn’t I?” 

“Oh, don’t quarrel, please,” said Girlie. 
“T’m sure we shall be very pleased to hear 
what a ‘veering flaw’ is, if you will kindly 
tell us.” 


“There you are, you see!” said the 
apteryx, tauntingly, making a grimace at the 
flamingo. 


Girlie was afraid they were going to quarrel 
again, so she asked, hurriedly, “ What is it, 
please ?” 

“ Well,” explained the apteryx, “to veer 
is to hop round very quickly in all sorts of 
directions at once, and a flaw is a defect, you 
know ; so a veering flaw is a hopping defect. 

Do you see?” 


he added. 
Before they 
- could reply he 


again 


SX tied around 
Ye his legs, and 
trying to disen- 
tangle himself 
he skipped 

| about in the 
most diverting 
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Siege what it meant,” 
said the fla- 
mingo, when, 
after twisting 
and turning 
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“* on, | CAN TELL WHAT A ‘VEERING FLAW’ IS,’ SAID A 
VOICE AT THEIX SIDE.” 


about for some time, the apteryx at last 
disentangled himself. 
“ Why ?” demanded the bird. 
“ Because you ave one,” was the reply. 
“One what ?” 
“ A ‘veering flaw’” said the flamingo. 
“T’m a ‘veering flaw’ ?” cried the apteryx. 
“Yes, you are a hopping defect, you 
know.” 


” 










“Oh, am I?” 
shouted the 
bird, ruffling up 
his feathers and 
looking very 
angry. “Very 
well, then. I 
challenge you to 
a duel. Come 
on!” and he 
rushed at the 
flamingo furi- 
ously. 

“Don’t be 
absurd,” cried 
that creature. 
“You don’t sup- 
pose I’m going 
to fight with a 
hopping defect, 
do you? Why, 
you haven’t 
any wings,” he 
cried, taunt- 
ingly. 

“Oh, please, 
please don’t 
quarrel,” pleaded 
Girlie, who was terribly alarmed at the turn 
affairs were taking ; and just then, to her great 
relief at this moment, there was a noise on 
the gravel path, and another creature came 
up, evidently attracted by the noise. 
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“* OH, PLEASE DON'T QUARREL,” PLEADED GIRLIE." 


(Zo be continued.) 























Designs by Electricity. 


By GEORGE DOLLAR. 





py N unusual fashion, the like of 
Ne yy which has not before been 
we seen, but with the usual 
1 heartiness, we extend to each 
of our readers the compliments 
of the season. Our message, 
written near by, is not expressed in the cold 
script of a Christmas card or in the type of a 
modern Caxton, but through a medium more 
brilliant far than these. Let us say simply 
that the messa ‘e of Merry Christmas sent by 
us to you has been written by Nature in 
letters of light. 

With an equipment such as may be found 
in any small electric laboratory and with a 
slight knowledge of 
photography, par- 
ticularly of the speed 
of plates, any ama- 
teur electrician may 
turn out the beautiful 
designs shown in 
the accompanying 
illustrations. They 
are merely the results 
of electric discharges, 
and thenumberof the 
designs is limited only 
by human ingenuity. 
Both pleasure and 
profit may be gained 
from the experiments. 
The pleasure comes 
from a continual ap- 
peal to the artistic 
Vol. xxviii—t09 








sense, and the profit arises from the use to 
which the designs, commercially, may be put. 

The interest in these photographs of 
electric discharges is so widespread that great 
professors of electric science have not 
thought it beneath their dignity to place on 
exhibition their handiwork, and there is one 
professor at least who has spént many of his 
leisure hours in making photographs simply 
to satisfy the pleasure of his friends. The 
method of making these beautiful figures, so 
like the snowflake crystals of the winter time, 
is here described. 

First must be obtained a number of sensi- 
tive plates, and these may be got at any 
photographic store, 
dry plates with a 
coating of gelatino- 
bromide of silver 
being most effective 
for the purpose. As 
the object is to obtain 
designs both symme- 
trical and regular, 
scissors and _paste- 
board are necessary. 
With these may be 
cut out any number 
of designs — stars, 
triangles, circles, 
squares, leaves of 
plants, or what you 
will — in the know- 
ledge that when the 
discharge is made the 
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resulting design will be approximately like 
the design of the pasteboard. The operation 
of placing the pasteboard 
star or circle upon the 
sensitive plate must be 
done, of course, in a 
dark room, under red 
light. When the paste 
board has been placed 
upon the plate the 
first operation is com 
plete. 

The next step is to 
sprinkle upon the plate 
around the design an 
insulating powder, pre 
ferably a metallic salt or 
a powdered oxide, al 
though starch, sulphur, 
or fecula may be used. ‘The sprinkling 
may be done by means of a fine 
When the plate, with the exception of the 
space occupied by the design, is thoroughly 
covered, the pasteboard may be removed, 
thus leaving on the sensitive surface of the 
plate a well-formed design. 

Should the foregoing instructions be care 
fully followed, success is not far distant, and 
the amateur at this stage may well wonder 
what the result is really going to be, for it is 
here that electricity steps in and shows its 
wondrous force. The sensitive plate must 
now be placed on a leaf of metal, with its 
sensitive surface uppermost, and connected 
below with one of the poles of a small 
induction coil or generator of static elec- 
tricity. There is, by the way, little necessity 
to use large generators such as are found in 
the best physical laboratories, although the 
‘best results are sometimes gained when 


sieve. 
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the experiments are performed on a large 
scale. 

Care should, of course, be taken that the 
plates be not moved in such a way as to 
disturb the powder, otherwise the design may 
be spoiled. In the exact centre of the space 
left by the pasteboard, or stencil, arrange a 
connection by means of a metal point with 
the opposite pole of the generator, and when 
all is ready make the discharge. ‘Then dry 
the plate with care by means of a cloth, 
dusting away the superfluous powder, and 
in the ordinary manner develop the plate. 
Gradually will appear upon its surface a 
beautiful, although thoroughly conventional, 
design, such as we may see in our illus 
trations. 

A collection of such designs may be in- 
definitely extended. The simple conventional 
form familiar in elementary drawing may first 
be used, to be. followed later by more 
intricate forms. These 
may be obtained 
by distributing upon 
the plate little bits of 
metal — say of copper, 
lead, or tin — each cut 
in varied shapes and 
sizes, before the powder 
is finally applied. 
Words, and_ sentences 
like that in our Christ 
mas greeting, may also 
be written. The limit 
to such designs is, 
infinite. 


Our illustrations are 


taken from photo- 
graphs made by M. Stephan Leduc, the 
noted professor of Biological Physics at 
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the Medical School 


shown by him at an exhibit of the French 


Physical Society. 
Being the work of an 
expert they are much 
better than will be 
obtained at first by 
an amateur, and show 
probably the highest 
point yet reached in 
the photography of 
electrical discharges. 

Many of thedesigns 
may be put to a prac- 
tical use. There is a 
continual demand for 
striking variations of 
conventional orna- 
mentation, especially 
in the manufacture 


at 
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of wall-papers and carpets. Large amounts 
of money are expended each year by manu- 
facturers in the 
pursuit of new decor- 
ative ideas, and elec- 
tricity may well step 
in to supply a defici- 
ency in ingenuity. 
The electric dis- 
charge, remarkably 
pretty in itself and 
ever-surprising in its 
product, should easily 
provide the initial 
idea in a new line of 
decoration. The 
draughtsman and 
the manufacturer 
should be able to do 
the rest. 


Nantes, and were 
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A WINDOW WHICH CURES BACKACHE. 
**The photograph above represents the window in 
an old ruin situated about six miles from Dingle. 
If tradition speaks truly the window is remarkable 
in two respects : firstly, that no one, however stout, 
has ever failed to pass through it ; and secondly, that 
all those who do so are never again subject to 
backache. The ‘young lady’ in the photograph 
has just undergone the operation.”—Mr. Thomas 

L. O'Donoghue, Dingle, County Kerry, Ireland. 


THE EDGE OF A RAZOR. 

**The curious photograph shown here is that of 
the edge of the keen, polished blade of a razor, 
highly magnified. In order to obtain the picture the 
razor was supported upon its side on the stage of a 
microscope. The microscope was connected with a 
camera and the picture made by photomicrography. 
This picture represents a very minute portion of the 
edge of the razor-blade, not so large in area as the 
top of a pin’s head. This small surface was magnified 
in the picture till it appears several inches across.” 





—Mr. W. F. Watson, Professor of Chemistry and 
Biology, Furman University, Greenville, South 
Carolina. 

A TARANTULA SPIDER'S NEST. 

“*The following photograph of the tarantula or 
trap-door spider and its nest may be of interest to 
some of your readers. They were brought home 
from Jamaica lately by my brother, and were dug 
out of the ground when cutting down timber. The 
spider is a crab-like-looking little animal with a hard 
shell covering its head, and a round, hairy body with 
ten legs, six in front and four behind, as seen in the 
photo. The head and body measure about an inch in 
length and are of a dark-brown colour. This in- 


genious little creature builds its nest far down in the 
ground, of a fibrous-looking skin, and then finishes it 
off at the top with a beautifully-made trap-door, which 
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he can open or shut at will, 
and which is made from 
the bark of a tree. When 
the nest is finished the 
spider takes a supply of food 
and retires to the bottom 
of the nest, which measures 
eight inches in length, and 
closes down the door, which 
is shown open in the photo. 
The bite of the spider is 
most deadly, and it requires 
great skill to dig up the 
nest in perfect condition, as 
it is difficult to induce the 
spider to leave his retreat.” 

Miss M. Hill, 3, Park 
Road, Winchester. 

















THE RATTLESNAKE'S RATTLE. 


is a photo. of the 
rattle of a common rattlesnake killed on 
the Canadian prairie. In appearance it is 
of a yellowish-cream colour, and looks as 
if made of celluloid. The specimen photo- 
graphed is just two inches long and nearly 
three-quarters of an inch at the widest part. 
It is supposed that every year of the snake’s 
life a new joint in the rattle grows.” 

Miss M. Hill, 3, Park Road, Winchester. 


“The fe wreg« ing 


PAVEMENT OF WHALES’ BONES. 

** One of the oldest towns on the Pacific 
Coast of North America is Monterey, about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from San 
Francisco, California. While Alta (or Upper) 
California was still a part of Mexico, and 
under the domination of Old Spain, Mon- 
terey was a gay and important city, being 
the capital of the province and the residence 
of many rich landed proprietors. It is still 
a picturesque town, with many buildings 
that bear witness to its former importance. 
On June 3rd, 1770, Father Junipero Serra, 
one of the Spanish priests who founded the 
which abound in California, 
The San Carlos Mission Church 


missions 
Monterey. 


excellent preservation, and is regularly used for Divine 
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service. Besides being the seat of government, Monterey was 
also a large whaling station, whales abounding in Monterey Bay 
during the early part of last century. The broad walk leading 
from the street up to the main door of San Carlos Mission Church 
is paved with whales’ bones. The large, mushroom-like circles 
shown in the photograph are the vertebra of the great mammal, 
and the straight pieces of bone are its ribs. The pavement is 
so curious in appearance that, on my last visit to Monterey, I 
made a picture of it. Hardly anyone to whom I have shown the 
photograph is able to tell what it represents.” — Mr. Arthur 
Inkersley, San Francisco. 
FOUNTAIN OF ICE. 

fountain shown in the following 
in Washington Park, in the centre 


** The 


situated 


photograph is 


business 


a 


of the 





landed at portion of the city of Detroit, Mich. The water- 
is still in jets of the fountain consist of some ten narrow 
streams rising to a height of forty-five feet. In order 

to prevent, as_ they 


thought, the fountain 
being frozen upthrough 
the intense cold, the 
authorities decided to 
leave the water running 
throughout the winter. 
Much to their dis- 
appointment, how- 
ever, the mountain of 
ice began steadily to 
grow in size, and the 
constant supply of 
rapidly freezing water, 
aided by several heavy 
falls of snow, soon 
built up an enormous 
cone of ice. The gol- 
den rays of the mid- 
day sun occasionally 
transformed the foun- 
tain into a fairylike 
structure of unsurpass- 
able beauty.” — Mr. 
A. Hutson, 17, Liver- 
pool Street, King’s 
Cross, 








A CANINE CURIOSITY. 

‘* This photograph was taken by exposing half the 
plate, then turning the dog round and exposing the 
other half.".—Mr. W. H. Flood, 3,121, Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A MUSICAL MESSAGE. 

** This novel message is reproduced from the back of 
a post-card. The address, I may add, was written in 
similar style, but seemed to offer no difficulties to the 
ingenious Post Office officials, who take such great 
pains in the performance of their arduous duties. It 
may amuse your readers to work out the message for 
themselves, so I refrain from sending a solution.” 
Mr. A. G. Potter, 15, Brookland Road, Old Swan, 
Liverpool. 
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STATUE OF TWO PEOPLE 
AT ONCE, 

**In Madison Square, one 
of the most conspicuous posi- 
tions in the city of New 
York, there stands a statue 
which, in its own way, is 
probably the most extra- 
ordinary in the world. It 
purports to represent 
William H. Seward, a former 
Governor of New York 
State, and the head is really 
Mr. Seward’s. But the body 
is Abraham Lincoln’s. A 
fund was raised by the 
grateful citizens for the 
purpose of erecting a Seward 
statue, but the committee 
entrusted with the erection, 
desiring a ‘secret com- 
mission’ for their trouble, 
approached the sculptor and 
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asked him to abate his price. ‘I cannot do that,’ 
said he, ‘ but I will tell you what-I will do. I have 
a statue here which has been left on my hands 
by a defaulting Western city. It is a statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, with the declaration of emanci 
pation in his hand and the books of the Constitution 
at his feet. But I will take off his head and put 
on Seward’s, and fix it that way.’ He did, and 
the head of William H. Seward has stood upon the 
broad shoulders of Abraham Lincoln from that day 
to this.’—Mr. Harold Steevens, Savage Club, 6 and 
7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C, 




















REMARKABLE COIN. 

‘*The following photograph is 
that of a truly remarkable coin. In 
appearance it is an ordinary penny, 
and, indeed, was handed over as such 
to the present owner at one of His 
Majesty's post - offices. On closer 
examination the markings on the head 
disclosed the fact that the coin was a 
curiosity. These markings are in 
relief, and form a part of the coin 
itself. They are not merely attached. 
The authorities at the British Museum 
have-been unable to explain this. curi- 
osity beyond stating that it is a 


forgery, and (which 
is remarkable) was 
forged from a worn 
coin, and not a new 
one. It has been 
suggested that the 
coin was made for the Rajah of Sarawak. Perhaps 
some reader of THE STRAND might be able to throw 
light on the origin of this curiosity.”—Mr. H. B. 
Vogel, Angle House, East Molesey. 








THE MOST POWERFUL WOMEN. 

‘**T send you a photograph taken by myself whilst 
on a holiday trip to Darjeeling. It is of a Bhootia 
woman carrying a box full of clothing for one of the 
leading firms in India. These women are said to be 
the most powerful in the world. One having carried 
a grand piano to the same place, the height being 
nine thousand feet above sea-level, she deposited her 
hurden, drank some water, and fell down dead.” 
Mr. James Caldwell, 4, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 
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NEsT MADE OF. WIRE. 
**The ‘above photograph represents a crow’s 
nest made entirely of pieces of thin telegraph 
wires, found at Manmar, in the Bombay Presidency, 
in 1899, just after extensive improvements had been 
carried out to the telegraph lines in the neighbour- 
hood. ._The workmen had left behind pieces of the 
thin wires used for binding the wire to insulators, 
which were made use of by the crows. It is a very 
common thing for birds to cause interruption ‘to com- 
munication by carrying away pieces of old wire left 
about by accident (usually such pieces are buried 
under the ground) and letting them fall on the wires, 
touching all of them. Some years ago there used to 
be exhibited in the Madras Museum a crow’s nest 
made entirely of the pieces of wire used in fastening 
the corks to soda-water bottles before the introduction 
of Codd’s patent bottles. The photograph was taken 
by Mr. T. W. E. Axford, Sub-Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Indian Telegraph Department.” 
TO PROVE THAT FOUR IS EQUAL TO FIVE. 
‘*T see that you have been publishing some curious 
mathematical fallacies, and think your readers may 
find the enclosed of interest. It has not, so far as I 
know, been published as yet in any English paper.” 
Mr. W. E. Hiley, Ebbor, Wells, Somerset. 
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A PECULIAR BELFRY. 

**The photograph given above represents the 
belfry of the parish church of Kildalton, Islay. The 
belfry stands on a hillock about fifty yards from the 
church, which is also shown, and the manse in the 
background. As far as I know there is no other 
belfry of this kind in Scotland.”—Mr. Norman 
Norrison, Frederick Crescent, Port Ellen, Islay. 


A CAT WHICH PHOTOGRAPHED ITSELF. 


**T did not take the photograph which Isend you, 
because my cat did! I tied a piece of wood to my 
magazine camera and fixed a piece of meat at 
the end thereof, so that when the cat started eating 
the meat it would release the shutter and take 
a photograph of itself. A large mirror had to be 





used, of course, and this photograph was the result.” 
Mr. R. A. Phillips, 169, Parkdale Road, Plum- 
stead, S.E. 
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VII.—HER APPRECIATIONS OF OTHER ACTORS AND ACTRESSES ... 371 
VIII.—A VoYAGE To AMERICA - 561 
IX.—IN AMERICA. 618 
(/ilustrations from Drawings, Photographs, and Sketches.) 
BILLY THE KING. A Story FoR CHILDREN. By E. NEsBIT 103 
(//lustrations by H. R. MILLar.) 
BONNAT, LEON. By ALDER ANDERSON ... 649 
(/llustrations from Photographs and Pictures. _ 
CHARLOTTE YATES, JOURNALIST. By Mrs. BaILire ReyNotps (G. M. Rostns) 408 
(//lustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A.) 
COURT-MARTIAL AND HOW IT IS CONDUCTED, A MILITARY. By Horace 
WYNDHAM . x ane ues ose 545 
(/llustrations by wW. ‘B. WoLLEN, R. I. 3 
CRIME, SOME SIDELIGHTS ON. By FitzRoy GARDNER... 455 
(/ilustrations by T. H. RoBinson.) 
CURIOSITIES ... _ < a ant a 116, 236, 356, 476, 596, 796 
(/llustratrons from Photographs. ) 
DESIGNS BY ELECTRICITY. By Georce DOLLAR 793 
(/ilustrations from Photographs. ) 
DIALSTONE LANE. By W. W. Jacoss ... an i = _ ee + 77, 184, 338, 386 
(Z/lustrations by WILL OWEN.) 
DIAMOND DARLING. By WINIFRED GRAHAM 745 
(lilustrations by PAUL Harpy.) 
DIVER’S STORY, THE. By MAx PEMBERTON 264 
(/ustrations by E. S. Hopcson.) 
DRESSING-ROOM AND ITS PICTURES IN GREASE-PAINT, MR. CYRIL MAUDE’S 49 
(/llustrations from Sketches. ) 
ELECTRICITY, DESIGNS BY. By Georce Do.tar... 793 
(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 
ESCAPE OF THE MULLINGONG, THE. By G. E. Farrow ... fe i 3 585, 786 
(/ilustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD and HARRY FUuRNISS.) 
ESCAPES ON THE BATTLEFIELD, WONDERFUL. By T. R. THRELFALL 398 
(/ilustrations by W. B. WouLen, R.I.) 
EXPRESSION, THE SCIENCE OF. By Louis ELkinp, M.D. 233 
(/i/ustrations from Photographs. ) 
778 


FASHION-PLATE, MAKING A. By A. D. Davigs “ 
(Zi/ustrations from Drawings, Photographs, and Old Prints.) 
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PAGE. 
FIVE-AND-FORTY YEARS. By J. J. BEL! - we soe — ee ea : 1 «ee 
(/iustrations by E. S. HopGson.) 
FOUND IN THE THAMES... ese = w - is os ns - 471 
(/ilustrations from Photographs.) 
FUN AND FROLIC, NEW ... Svs he ~i as ss fea «+ 199 
(Written and Jilustrated by JAMES Sc OTT. ) 
GAMES, JAPANESE AND CHINESE — a - én - ‘ os .. 510 
(Zilustrations by Native Artists.) 
GHOSTS IN ART ove re - ose i id a ; 
(Jilustrations from Paintings and Photographs.) 
GIANTS IN PROCESSION. By D. K. THompPsoNn ne a in oe < ‘ oo 
(/ilustrations from Photographs.) 
GIRL ON THE SANDS, THE. By RicHARD MARSH . : si ze 0 83 
(//lustrations by W. S. STACEY.) “4 
GOOD ACCOMPANIST, A. By C. M. Prevost i ose _ se - Oe 
(/ilustrations by A. WALLIS MILLS.) 
GOODWIN SANDS, THE. By PAuL DEVINNE... ; = a ; * lie . 196 
(/ilustrations from Drawings and Photographs. ) 
GREAT WHITE MOTH, THE. By Frep M. WHITE whe . eae " oe + 518 
(///ustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
HAPPY LIFE, THE. By Marte CoreLt! = an = - 
(/ilustrations by GORDON Browne, R.B.A., ‘and from a Photograph. ‘y 
HORSE TALES. Beginc THE REMINISCENCES OF A Famous LONDON DEALER. By GEORGE 
Cox _ ass “a os ane ons _ en eek 
(Jllustrations by G. D. ARMOU R. .) 





HOUSE OF COMMONS NOW AND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, A COMPARISON 


OF THE PERSONNEL OF THE. A Sympostum oF OLD MEMBERS os . 289 
(/i/ustrations from Photographs. ) 
HOW I WON THE SEAT. By AMELIA HuTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. _... ooo oe . 539 
(Zilustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO, A. By ALFRED WHITMAN ... re a =! .. & 


(//lustrations from Old Prints.) 


INCHES AND EMINENCE. By BEcKLEs WILLSON ... ; ; ; ds in ~~ 
(/iustrations from Diagrams. ) 

IN THE GRIP OF FEAR. By ALIce and CLAUDE ASKEW... ad * : ee ws 444 
(/ilustrations by H. SANDHAM.) 

IRISH GENTLEMAN, AN. By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM ... = i i — in 








(Zilustrations by J. FINNEMORE, R.I.) 


IRISH R.M., AN EXPERIENCE OF AN. By E. GE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross ~~ 
(//lustrations by G. D. ARMOUR.) 







JAPANESE AND CHINESE GAMES 
(/ilustrations by Native Artists.) 








KEENE AND DU MAURIER: THE MEN AND THEIR METHODS. By FREDERICK DOLMAN 
(i/ustrations from Sketches and Facsimiles. ) 
KING OF THE OTHER GARDEN, THE. By Tom GALLON Sab _ = <a ~~ 






(Jilustrations by W. D. ALmonp, R.I.) 






LADY BEATIE’S SPANISH INVESTMENT. By Rosert Barr .. 
(illustrations by A. WALLIS MILLs.) 

LAMPS ON LAND AND SEA, LIVING. By C. J. Cornisn, F.Z.S. : ies a —_— 
(/ilustrations by A. J. JOHNSON.) 

LONDON, OFF THE TRACK IN. By Georce R. Sims. 









IV.—‘*‘ Down Town” In ROTHERHITHE ‘ios sale -_ , —« 
V.—In THE SHADOW oF ST. STEPHEN’S ; = ‘ end at 
VI.—Rounp HackKNey WICK ine alt _ er ° wi ah ' - . 323 






(/i/ustrations by T. H. RosINnson.) 
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MAGIC RING, AND THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF ITS FINDER, THE. 
A Story FOR CHILDREN. FRCM THE ARABIAN ae 226 

(Z/tustrations by H. R. MILLAR.) 

MAUDE’S, MR. CYRIL, DRESSING-ROOM AND ITS PICTURES IN GREASE-PAINT. 49 
(//lustrations from Sketches.) 

MESSENGER IN MUFTI, THE. By Max PEMBERTON hd an re eet ~~ oe 
(Zilustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 

MILITARY COURT-MARTIAL AND HOW IT IS CONDUCTED, A. By Horace 


WYNDHAM.. ‘als wea a 
(Jilustrations by W. ‘B. Wi OL LEN, R. I. ) 
*““MINDING BABY.” By H. J. HoLMgs ... sos , ve ss in viel ov os. 593 
(Z/lustrations from Photographs. ) * 
MISTRESS OF THE CHATEAU, THE. By MAx PEMBERTON - se pee eee we 767 
(illustrations by W. B. WOLLEN, R.I.) 
MODELS FOR FAMOUS PICTURES. By RoNALD GRAHAM om ~ one see 2 


(Z/iustrations from Paintings and Photographs. ) 


NEW FUN AND FROLIC .... ia on a ise “ * ve ~~ 2 
(Written and Jilustrated by JAMES ScoTT.) 


OFF THE TRACK IN LONDON. By Georce R. Sims. 


ae *“Down Town” IN ROTHERHITHE a _ ai sad ei nb as, 
V.—IN THE SHADOW oF ST. STEPHEN’S a _ av i. ise vith ea —- 
VI.—RounpD HACKNEY WICK ... ee a ne - oi ve ces sf ee 
(Zilustrations by T. H. RoBINson.) 
ORDER OF THE WOODEN GUN, THE. By Morey RosERTs ... ome ans des ... 657 
(Jilustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 
PHOTOGRAPHY, SILHOUETTE. By G. E. Moysey sia se dae i hie on 2 
(Z//ustrations from Photographs. ) 
PICTURES, WHICH ARE THE MOST POPULAR? I.—IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY... 491 
(Lélustrations from Paintings. ) 
““PLAIN H’EVELYN.” By WINIFRED GRAHAM... ese “06 a oe see vie a 2 
(Zilustrations by H. R. MILLAR.) 
PRETTY POLLY. A TraGcepy oF CuristMAs Eve. By OLiviA Roy _ ... te _ -. OF 


(Z/lustrations by REX OSBORNE.) 


REMINISCENCES OF ANTOINETTE STERLING, SOME. hie MALCOLM STERLING 


MACcKINLAY ... . pes pa oss 217, 330 
(Zilustrations from Photographs.) | 
RING AND THE LAMP, THE. A Story For CHILDREN. By E. NESBIT _.. are + 463 
(Zilustrations by H. R. MILLAR.) 
SALOON PASSAGE, A. By FREDK. ALCOCK ... ty vp ooh iil om oo 
(Zilustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 
SALT-MINE, IN A SLANIC. By HERBERT VIVIAN ... ; ze = pa on + 380 
(Z/lustrations from Photographs. ) 
SCIENCE OF EXPRESSION, THE. By Louis ELktnp, M.D... = pie eee in 2 
(Z/lustrations from Photographs. ) 
SCIENCE, THE PROMISE OF. Visws oF EMINENT SCIENTISTS... ace ist and -. 668 
(Z/fustrations from Photographs.) 
SHERLOCK HOLMES, THE RETURN OF. By A. Conan DOYie. 
X.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE GOLDEN PINCE-NEZ wee : ‘in _ dee ine 3 
XI.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE MISSING THREE-QUARTER sos or ae ose « 888 
XII.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE ABBEY GRANGE ove ane .* uw ~ aah 
XIII.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE SECOND STAIN — es a ion po ~ a & 
(Zilustrations by SiDNEY PAGET.) : 
SIDELIGHTS ON CRIME, SOME. By FitzRoy GARDNER ... te a hi enh we §=455 
(Zilustrations by T. H. ROBINSON.) 
SILHOUETTE PHOTOGRAPHY. By G. E. Moysgy... oon iG iva ue vas oo 2 
(Zi/ustrations from Photographs. ) 
SISTER ANN. By E. Massig and E. Dykk _s.. oy was i = ose oss w+ 201 


(/ilustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A.) 
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SLANIC SALT-MINE, IN A. By HERBERT VIVIAN 
(//lustrations from Photographs.) 
SNOW FESTIVAL AT ANDREASBERG, THE. By Tuomas E. Curtis 
(///ustrations from Photographs.) 
SPLENDID ROGUE, A. By MAx PEMBERTON ... 
(//4ustrations by PauL Harpy.) 
STAGE SOUNDS. By HARLEY VINCENT 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 
STARS, DOUBLE. By Sir Ropert BALL 
(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 
STERLING, ANTOINETTE, SOME REMINISCENCES OF. By MALCOLM STERLING 
MACKINLAY ... , von a see 217, 
(/i/ustrations from P hotographs. “"’ 
STINGAREE STORIES. By E. W. Hornunae. 
I.—A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 
Il.—A BUSHRANGER AT Bay 
III.—Tue Honour OF THE ROAD , 
1V.—Tue Biack HOLE OF GLENRANALD 
(/ilustrations by G. W. LAMBERT.) 
STORY OF THE BEGGAR AND THE KING OF THE FISHES, THE. A Srory For 
CHILDREN. By ARTHUR WRIGHT a iia - wis es ih 
(Ziiuestrations by ALAN WRIGHT.) 
SUBMARINE, THROUGH THE STRAITS BY. By Yves Mapec 
(/ilustrations from Drawings and Photographs.) 


TEMPTATION OF SAMUEL BURGE, THE. By W. W. Jacoss 
(/iéustrations by WiLt OWEN.) 

THAT BRUTE SIMMONS. By ARTHUR MORRISON 
(//iustrations from Photographs. ) 

THAT ‘*DREFFUL” SEA-COW. By Louis Tracy 
(/ilustrations by EDWARD SOMERVILLE.) 

THROUGH THE STRAITS BY SUBMARINE. By Yves Mapec 


(/ilustrations from Drawings and Photographs.) 


VIEW IN THE KINGDOM, WHAT IS THE FINEST? Great ArTIsTs’ OPINIONS 
(/iustrations from Paintings. ) 


WALK, HOW A WOMAN SHOULD 
(///ustrations from Paintings, Old Prints, and Photographs. ) 
WHAT IS THE FINEST VIEW IN THE KINGDOM? Great ArTIsTs’ OPINIONS 
(///ustrations from Paintings.) 
WIRE-SLIDING EXTRAORDINARY 
(Jélustrations from Photographs.) 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
LXXVI.—Tue Kite or CaTHay. By BUCHANAN GROVER 
LXXVII.—TuHeE Most INTELLECTUAL DoG IN THE WORLD 
LXXVIII.—A TRAIN THAT KILLS WEEDS ; sa — a ed 
LXXIX.—THE OLDEsT ROSEBUSH IN THE Wor. “By PATTERSON Du Bolts 
LXXX.—A MASQUERADE OF CATS E z wk ae ine 
LXXXI.—PLAYING A PIANO WITH A RIFLE. 
LXXXII.—Tue New Prep PIPER OF HAMELIN 
LXXXIII.—A Suot-Proor Doe ... a <— 
(/i/ustrations from Photographs.) 


YOGI, THE. By EMMA BROOKE 
(/ilustrations by PAUL HARDY.) 


ZOHARA. A Story OF THE SPANISH SHORES. By MAX PEMBERTON 
(/ilustrations by E. S. Hopeson.) 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 3-12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Practical Christmas Gifts. 


“SWAN” eumene Pens. 


Gumsmmecce| —ommanae i in Mee) 


Size 1 


“Swan,” plain, 10/6; larger size, 16/6. 








Sa ewan PEN 


Size 1 “Swan,” mounted with wide 18-ct. Rolled Gold Bands, 14/6. 








Silver, 32/<; 18-ct. Rolled Gold, 3§/=; 14-ct. Gold, 10§/+; 18-ct. Gold, 126/ 
= Se cnmncnies 
; 18-ct. Gold, 1§0/-. 








‘ 
Nickel Chatelaine Case for carrying ‘‘Swan” Pen, 2/6. 


Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. Write for Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, Manufacturers, 93, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


95a, Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER; and 37, Avenue de I’Opera, PARIS. 








surely they must 
all take 


BEECHAM'S 








PILLS. 
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LAST LONG. . uton 
LOOK WELL. 











sigeat a[B Seige 0 


VARIOUS PRICES, AND IN LIGHT f= iAILORING, to Measure. 
WEIGHTS FOR WARM CLIMATES. I Ladies’ Costumes a .. from 26/- 
T D e seotee Caste aa ‘“ ae ae ee 
eet lf Cloak ~ ee es ” 

New Tweeds, Dress Fabrics, |=) sauces ©: 2 2 9 
° ° irls’ Dresses .. ee os e - 
Blouse Flannels, Satin Laines, Geatlemen’s Suits 5. OS OSBe 
: ° Gentlemen's Overcoats “a » 27/6 
Reversible Cloaking, etc. sil Se, CO 
UNDERCLOTHING. Boys’ Overcoats an ot ” Il/- 
Charity Underskirts .. —— 3/9 
Art Rugs, Charity Rugs, Charity Shawls, Girls’ Charity Cloaks,. .. from 4/9 
at 3/Il each, at 3/II each. at 1/84 each. Boys’ Suits R ‘a s/ll 
Winter Patterns, with Self-Measurement Forms and Price Lists, ‘post ‘free. etc. 

EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd., L. Dept., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 















ARE FOR 
Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, 
in erg km Cream, Crimson, 
Black, Purple, Grey, Brown,etc. 


-Bwunetty ) 












































Plasmon 
Cocoa 


ONE CUP of 
Plasmon Cocoa 
contains more 
nourishment than 
TEN CUPS of 
any ordinary 
Cocoa. 


Plasmon 
Cocoa 


The LANCET says: “ Plasmon increases the food 
value of Cocoa enormously. Plasmon Cocoa con- 
tains all the constituents able to support life.” 


in tins, Od., 


1/4 & 2/G, at all Chemists, 


” Grocers and Stores. 





and 
thronghost the United Kingdom and Colonies, 


Exquisite Models. Porfect Fit. Wear Guaranteed. 


THY & 


CORSETS 
Will not split Nor tear in 
in the Seams the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, Fawn, Silver Grey, ete, 
4/11, &/11, Gil, 7/17 
per pair and upwa 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
“The best make of Corset is the Y & N.” 
—Gentlewoman. 











DIAGONAL 
SEAM 


Please write for Price List to the 


Y & N Corset Factory, 
BRISTOL. 
Sold by Drapers Ladies’ Outfitters 





No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Hconomical. 













‘VASELINE 


> 2oz. size, 3d. 50z. size, 6d. 

ORIGINAL SCREW CAP BOTTLES 

have the Company’s name 
Stamped on the Glass. 


CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. (CONSD.) 
42, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers. 










Be sure 
you « 
get 






















Delicious 
Invigoratin 
Sustainin 


Sovo Everrwnene § Whoicsets. 5 Meckense s @V.Loncone 


DECLINE ALL SUBSTITUTES, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 








HE Publishers of “ THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE” 
have pleasure in directing the 
attention of readers to the 
Index of Advertisers which 
will be found on pages cxxxii. 
and cxxxiii. of this issue. It is 








hoped that this classification 
will prove of utility to all 
subscribers who take advan- 
tage of the offers of our 
numerous advertisers. 





£ 














Fresh From Finishers’ Hands, 
AT GREAT SAVING IN COST, 
sitet ronb 
91 PIECES From 


\ © 30 DoCHar 


WARRANT®D 
TO WEAR WHITE 
THROUGHOUT 





EVERY a tty OF 
CUTLERY & PLAT 


Specialities: Cutlery, 


Canteens, and Tea and Uoflee Services, 













Speciality : 
Oak or Walnut Chest 
117 Pieces (for 12 
rsons), A quality 
Fiectro-plated Spoons, 
&c. Hand Forged 
Double Shear Steel, 
ee Oe 
£10- 


AA had 1 Wy) 


"t9V W498 





91 Pieces above Cutlery 
and Spoons and Forks. 


In Solid Oak, Walnut, or Mahe y Ces 
(as illustration),3 Oloth Covered Trays, wi 


space for each article, Brass Mounts aa 

andles, Lock, and Two Keys. With the 
better cutlery, 24 15s., Carriage Paid. 
Cheaper Set, 23 17s. 6d., Carriage Paid. 
With “ A” strength Syoess s and Forks and 
Special Cutlery, fine White Celluloid fast 
hard Handles, which will not split in use, 

paid. 


12 Table Knives. 








Mihi, € 12 Dessert spotee. 
c Rss aft LM Ss pesert Knives. 1 soup lade. 
arriage Paid. r Carvers. 1 Sauce e. 
e 1 Steel. 4 Salt Spoons. 
2 Tea Spoo 1 | any Spoon. 
12 Table Forks. 1 Gravy §; 
6 Table Spoons. 1 Sugar ier. 
2 Dessert Forks. 1 Sugar Tongs. 







PLATE CHESTS & CABINETS 
A SPECIALITY. 


From £2 7s. Gd. to £50. | &3 7s. 64. respectively. 











Half Sets (20 pieces) in Ohest as above, for 
6 persons, 7s. Gd., £2 15s. 


» and 
Carriage Paid. 


The Christian Commonwealth, 15th March, 1888, 1888, 





“ We can honestly say we are surprised 


that such —- can - e supplied at so smaila cost. The table knives (6/- doz.) are both stron 







and handsoi ong be cheap at double the price. The same remark applies to the a 
silver.” ILLUS cree CATALOG 0GUE FREE. Money returned or Goods exchanged if not 
approv Cheques crossed “ London City & Midland Bank.” 

(Dept 5&.), 








SHEFFIELD GOODS MANUFACTURING SUPPLY COMPANY 
Hay Street, 


elock Works, Young SHEFFIELD. 











erect eam 
To Beautify i cence 


Picture Frames, Decorations and Embellish- 
ments in Wood, Plaster, etc., eto. 
66 GILDEROI Lhd —_r Perfect GOLD 


AMEL and only 
substitute for 4 leaf. May e a with surprising 
satisfaction. 

___ Silver Enamel 


= ALUMITE ye Their Lustre Lasts 


and detection a genuine gold and silver leaf is 
well-nigh impossib] 


Eezema, Rashes, Pimples, Spots, Ringworm, 8 ps, and Rough 
Skin cin will be ‘oealily removed and all the po ge irritation from 
whatever cause will be: at once allayed. A Gentleman writes: “ My sister 
was troubled for = years with Eczema ; she | used half a pot when 








she was cy ly cured.” Another writes : 
troubled with Eczema on my 8 has 
thanks to Eczoline.” Another Lady states * Ye 
each. I was eae when I had t home 
incurable.” 
or HUNTER. 

the blood, 1/- per 


Box. 
Eczoline, made for nse of animais, 





not let it cure eat Obtai 


Veterin: 


gees St., Swindon, Wilts. 


For 16 years I had been 
entirely disap 
pur pots are worth 20/- 
from the hospital as 
Chemist, 
‘or cooling 






ned from an 
Tablets: fo: 


1/1 






and & 





CONNOISSEURS OF 


COFFEE 


Either of the above neatly a up in boxes, 5 


Bottle 
of Solution, Enamel Powder, Brush, and ikin. 





Ps Of all Oil and phiy ey hn each, or post 
direct 


ELLAM, JONES & CO., Ltd., DERBY. 








DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 














. PHIT 106 | 
Bale) ae 
) woor 136 


MADE TO MEASURE. 


Ox 
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“ Take care of the pence "—you know the rest. 
It's the small economies—the little items which 
you save here and there—these that “ fill the stocking.” 
Think of your Outfitting and all the House Drapery that you 
can't do without. Do you look after your pence when buying > 
Wouldn't you save by coming DIRECT to the MAKERS for 
what you need ? It's easy to decide. 
Let us send you our Illustrated Catalogue—our handsome 


156-pp. POST-BUYING GUIDE 


Write us a postcard—the book is our FREE GIFT—and learn 
the care we take to save your purse. WRITE NOW —you'll 
find it worth the trouble. 


— = @/ es "200" GIVE YOUR 


Sueptive Peer ar siteiton, Vicuna FRIEN D A 
an ne, in sizes 
DRESS LENGTH 
Se 


for growing girls. The full-fronted Bodice 
is lined through, and the yoke and sleeves 

are trimmed with pretty fancy braid, The of our J.N. Ch 

Skirt is carefully cut, and is trimmed to Spec 

match. re as Model 254 opposite. ~ 4 a is 
Lengths so ins. nothing she will appreciate more 
Prices se 16/- 10 10/6 a4 - fis than a_ cutting from —- 


fashionable fabrics. We send 
Carriage Ga. extra. SIX YARDS («2 ins. wide) for 











This Design spec 

jally to measure 

i c Oven- Lal j IS* 
e Conting So: 


and will post direct to your 
friend's address if you wish. 
Colours as Model 24. 

Let us send you patterns. 


Measure Guide 
Sree with Patterns. 


THIS SMART 3 6. Carr 
ex 
COAT FOR The above Sketc $a seasonable Bodice and 


Skirt, made in our ay IN. Cheviot Serge 
Vicuna Cloth. Trimming of fancy waved braid aff 
effective relief to the Costume, the bodice of which is fitted 
with a stylish and fashionable shoulder cape. The Skirt is 
a nice walking shape, and is trimmed to match the bodice. 
Fashionable ee a ' The above price is for stock sizes, special measures 
° supplied for 2 u6 extra. Skirt alone, untrin.med, & 
Frieze, and Plain Black. Carnage sd. e: 
style, 40 ins. long, with nicely shaped sac Colours : Black, Navy, Gre Fawn, Heliotro; 
back, improved sleeves and cuffs. Imside seams Wedgwood, Old Rose, Brown, Gene’ hore al, Electric, ~ 
~ omuly —— ” 4, 36,0r Bins, Made to This attractive design - be supplied to measure in 
. 2 : any one of our Bones F ress Fabrics, for 18/6; 
EXAMINE THIS SPLENDID D, 29/9. gee certain. 
COAT BEFORE YOU BUY IT 





Carriage 6d. extra. 
ae every Penny of 15s. 


37 — Made in four cloths 





We will forward any stock size ON APPROVAI 

on receipt of @/- (to cover carriage ONE WAY 

and will refund money ‘tnmediately to every lady 
who does not like the Coat when she sees it. 


PATTERNS POSTED FREE. 


“@@ MODEL 275. 


Black or Navy 
anel front 


For Coat and Skirt Stylesand other Dress to. see our 
current Fashion Book sent free on request. 





Write for our 
Descriptive Fur Sheet 
Sent Post Free. 











S bumper s/rr worth 
waikng"see™: The J.N, Knockabout /G 


rge 
elaborated with Vee ats 
on either side, finished 


with fashionable fancy et 
buttons. Amply cut to popularity. 
hang loosel around stitched yoke. 


Frocks for Girls 


odel = is the improved style in these famous frocks, 
unchallenged for value after 20 years’ 
Made with two box-pleats hanging from tailor- 
Useful pocket attached. Suppl 


ed in J.N. 


feet. Would cost o/1t Cheviot Serge or Vicuna Cloth, in any colour 
1 


elsewhere, and then the mentioned for Mi 
at 24 27 > 3 Fi 42 ins. Carr. 4d. 
ie a2- 26 %- de &- de 5 | extra 

o’Shanters, in Cream, Cardinal, Navy, or Black, 
Postage 2d. extra. 


cut would not be ; 
good. Sizes: Waist, 
24, 26, or 28 ins. ; front 


lengths, 38, 40,0r 42 ins. 104d. each. 


bove. Note the low prices :— 


48, Brook 


JOHN NOBLE sri, 














90°. of Disease and Pain 
Caused by Weakness. 


A CURE THAT IS QUICK AND LASTING. 


Weakness and Pain are Nature’s warnings. If you neglect Nature’s warnings you cannot 
escape the fearful penalty of chronic disease. Chronic disease is lasting and exceedingly hard 
to be shaken off. If not cured it goes from bad to worse and makes your life a painful and 
miserable existence. The Pulvermacher Method is the cure for disease and pain of long or 
short standing. It employs for your benefit the most wonderful generative a re-generative 
force of the present and future—Electricity. Tens of thousands of pounds have been spent 
by us in our 60 years’ experience as Medical Electricians, and at a cost well within the reach 
of all you can have an appliance that 


PUTS NEW LIFE INTO YOU 


in just the same way as it did into Mr. Christian. 

Prof. Loeb, the world-renowned Physiologist and Scientist, after years of scientific research 
for the Essence of Life, says : ‘‘ Electricity is the Basis of Life.” By the Pulvermacher Curative 
Method, Electricity is conveyed direct into your system by the purely natural process of 
radiation. The weaker you are the more quickly do you notice the almost instantaneous 
improvement. You can feel it glowing through your body, and you feel well and happy again. 
The nerves being the natural conductors of Electricity, the beneficial effect on any nervous 
ailment is truly wonderful. It is a quick and lasting cure for Nervous Debility, Depression, 
Brain Fag, Lack of Energy, Sleeplessness, Impaired Memory, Mental Anxiety, Absence of Will 
Power, Wasting and Loss of Vitality, Varicocele, Kidney and Bladder Troubles. It quickly 
relieves and cures Liver Disorders, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Impure Blood, 
Asthma, Consumption, &c. 


Call if you can. Consultation Free. Hours 10 ta 6. If unable to call, 
do not delay writing. We shall be glad to correspond with you on the 
subject. We will prove to you that we have quickly relieved and per- 


manently cured cases just like yours. Cut out and send us this advt., and we will send you free of charge 
ag - $A — acopy of Mr. Pulvermacher’s Book. Address : 
Oradock, Cape Colony, March 14, 1904 Dear Sirs,—It will be interesting to | 

you to know that when I was residing at Tunbridge Wells, England, some years The Superintendent, PULVERMACHER'S 
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ago, I was suffering from Buypeme Nervous Dei ity. and was P a very weak | ESTABLISHMENT, 

state; but after wearing your Battery Belt radually improved, and I always 

believe that it saved me from an easly grave, was then twenty-one years of age 36, Vulcan House, 56, Ludgate Hill, 
When going abroad I took one of your ts with me, and | never intend to be with | London, E.C. 

out one in case of a relapse at any time.—Yours faithfully, GEORGE CHRISTIAN. | Estab. 1848. 











THE SAFE KIND. 


All the delights and henefits of Turkish Bathing— 

of steaming the impurities from your system—of absorb- 

ing healthful medicated atmosphere—can be enjoyed 

privately, comnemicatT: and with absolute safety in your 
7 


own room. The mild but powerful influence of hot air 
or medicated vapour as applied by our Patent Cabinet is 
endorsed and recommended by Physicians for the cure 
of Rheumatism, Colds, Influenza, Kidney, Blood and 
e human body, and is exhilarating to a degree undreamed 


Skin diseases. It gives new life and vigour to every organ of th 
Its use ensures perfect cleanliness, wards off disease, and is helpful 


of by those unacyuainted with this form of bathing 
in every way 
Our Patent Cabinet contains severai exclusive advantages and embraces every desirable fe: b 8. 
Efficiency, and Durability are some of the strong points that make it th ia “Cab ne oe ‘i: ~ —~4 
formula of medications, &c., with each Cabinet. SS 
Prices from 38s. to £13. Gradual payments if desired. For full particulars and prices write for Catalogue B.3. 


J. FOOT & SON, 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Tea Time at Christmas. 


This set of china would give more real enjoyment at 
the Christmas Tea Table than 20/- worth of anything 
else. The housewife would be honestly proud of it; 
its chink would revive family memories ; and its handi- 
ness in a house full of guests would cause the donor to 
be remembered for choosing a gift at once pretty, 
practical, and immediately useful. 


£1 the Set. 


Consisting of 53 pieces of exquisitely thin, trans- 
parent china, embellished with rich gold and dainty 
colouring. The painting is by hand, and every piece 
is perfectly finished. See illustration for pattern and 
painting. 

6 Tea C re and Saucers, 

6 Tea Plates 

6 Breakfast Cups and Saucers, 
6 Breakfast Plates, 

: Bread and Butter Plates, 

1 Tea Pot with safety lid, 

1 Cocoa J 

1 DrenkkSass ‘Dish 

1 Milk Jug, 

1 Hot Toast Dish 

1 Slop Basin 

6 Egg Cups 

Specimen cup and saucer sent post free for 1/-. 

We pay carriage on this set to any address in 
England or Wales, and guarantee safe delivery. 
Terms, cash with order. 


Free. 


To every purchaser of above set we will give during 
December one of our Half-Guinea Boudoir Clocks 
(height 12 inches). See illustration. 


The Ceramic Art Co., Ltd., 


Crown Pottery, Stoke-on-Trent. 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 



















FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40 - 
PER SET. 


Please write at once 
for Descriptive 
Cireular. 







These 
Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing Ma- 
chines are specially de- 
signed for Hotels, Private 
Houses, Country Mansions, 
etc. They are always useful and 
last a lifetime. There are hundreds 
of uses to which they can be put. 
ASHFORD, Kent St., BIRMINGHAM. 


Goddards | 
Plate Powder: 


For Cleaning Silver, Electro Plate 
Sold everywhere, I- 2&4 




































lain Shoes (without x 4 
ping). Children's 1/6, Ladie 












them now for four years 
in succession, anc find 
them very comf 

able and durable.” 


Full price list free. ; 
Patent Canvas Shoe Co., 95 8, Bath st., Clasgow. 


Cabinet Portraits /- 


12 for 5/6; 6 C.D.¥.’s, 1/6; 12 for 26; 
24 Stamp size, 1/6; 100, 3/6; 10 by & 
Permanent Ly ry 4/6; Post- 
cards from 2/- for 12. 
Send Photo and Postal Order to— 
FRANCIS & CO., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


ABLISHED 1886. 

















Direct from Needle to Wearer at First Cost. 


THE FINEST SHIRT 
MADE FOR & 


UNDRESSED WHITE SHIRTS. 


3 for 6/6, 6 for 12/6; Carriage Paid. 


Just the shirt for business and every-day wear 

xs Splendidly made four-fold Fronts and Cuffs. Real 

Irish manufacture. Most marvellous value in the 

le. Made scientifically to FIT. When ordering 

state size of collar worn, to open in front or back, or 
whether with cuffs or wristbands. 


J. & 8. SAMUELS, Shirt Manufacturers, 
94, 96, 98 & 100, London Road, LIVERPOOL. 
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The Sign of Health. 


When the Stomach and Liver are not 
performing their functions efficiently, 
and Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick Head- 
aches and similar symptoms trouble us, 
the face is often flushed, puffy or sallow. 
There is a yellowness around the eyes, 
which are themselves dull and _tired- 
looking. The Skin is marred by 
blotches, pimples and eruptions, and 
presents a dry, harsh or muddy appear- 
ance. In short, the state of the Com- 
plexion is a sure index to the state of 
the Health. 

Guy’s Tonic will do more to restore 
an impaired Stomach and Liver to a 
normal working condition—a condition 
that will produce a clear and healthy 
Complexion—than any other medicine. 

Guy’s Tonic tones up and strengthens 
the Digestive Organs until perfect 
Digestion is soon recovered. It stimu- 
lates the Liver to healthy activity, and 
exerts a Restorative influence upon the 
Nervous System. 

This comprehensive action of Guy’s 
Tonic not only makes it Successful after 
everything else has failed, but is the 
reason why the good effects of Guy’s 
Tonic are lasting. 

Guy’s Tonic creates Appetite, prevents 
Pain and Stuffiness after eating, Flatu- 
lence (or Wind), Nausea and Heartburn, 
aids Digestion, corrects Biliousness, and 
cures Indigestion—absolutely. There is 
no other remedy so safe, so pleasant, so 
remarkably Effective. 


A Six-ounce Bottle of Guy’s 
Tonic, price 1/14, is sold by 
Chemists and Stores everywhere. 
Give it a trial to-day. 
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There is no 
FOUNTAIN PEN 

made which for 

simplicity, reliability 

and all round excel- 
lence can rival the famous 


JEWEL PEN 


In the words of the users, it 


HAS NO EQUAL 


Perfect flow, Duplex feed, 
Gold Nib, fine, medium, 
or broad. Post free, 5/-; 
mounted, 7/6. 
Pen Co., Dept. 52, 
102, Fenchurch St, 
London, EO. 


provide everything 


FOR CASH OR EASY MONTHLY 


PAYMENTS. 


Send for any of my Departmental Catalogues, 
post free on application. 





Books & Stati y inettes, ete. 
Athletic Goods Boots and Shoes 
Ladies’ Outfitting General Drapery 
Mantles & Costumes) Furniture 
Ladies’ Millinery Tools 
Travelling Bags Men's and Boys’ Machinery 

Requisites| Tailoring | Glass and Chine 
| Men’ ‘sand Boys’ Bicycles 

Outfitting | Harness & Vehicles 





Watches 

Clocks & Bronses 
Jewellery, etc. 
Sheffield Cutlery 
Silver Plate 


Buyers’ Guide for Colonial and Foreign Trade (944 pages of 
Tllustrations and Ve oy of Goods in owr various Departments ) 
sent to any part of the wor' 

AGENTS WANTED. Goon PaY. No RESPONSIBILITY, 
niversal 


J.G. GRAVES, sony wv. SHEFFIELD 





STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA 


For 13/9 carriage id (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland) we will 
forward direct 4 factory this charming and superior China Tea 
service in Peacock Blue and Gold (sample cup and saucer for twelve 
Stamps). Please do not forget it will be carriage paid and carefully 
packed. A beautiful and lasting present. Contents :— 


paid (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland), 


For 18/6 we will forward, 
ovely new design in Peacock Blue. 


this complete Dinner Service. 

lates (3 ), 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered Vegetable Dishes, 1 com- 

plete Sauce Tureen with Ladle and Stand, and 1 Butter Boat. If 

required, we can add a Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup Plates for 

®- extra. Don't _. aa ¢ paid. On goods for export we pay 

carriage to English ip at lowest rates. Buy china fresh 
ana bright from the potteries. 

Our No. @ Catalogue, a real work of art, containing numerous illustra- 
tions of Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Dessert, and Uhamber Services, is now ready, 
and will be sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers 
Please mention Tue Srrawp Macazine. 


Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, etc 


HASSALL & CO., 


CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 


RUPTURE. 


Dr. Pierce's Electric Truss is a 

Marvel. Nothing like it. Best 

. Retainer on earth and a Genuine Cure 

for Rupture. World-renowned. 27 improve- 

—_, If ruptured, send a stamp (any 

ont) for our Booxier. 48° Call or Write 

. TRUSS CO., Nos. 11 & 12, Finsbury 
Mention “ Strand Magazine.” 





to-day: MAGNETIC E 
Square, London, E.C. 





IMPROVED SELF-PROPELLING & SELF-ADJUSTABLE 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Reclining Chairs, Bath 
Chairs, Carryi ing 
Chairs, Adjustable 
Couches, Back Rests, 
Leg Rests, Head Rests, 

Commodes, Bed Trays, 
Bedside Tables, Read- 
ing Stands, &e. , in 
many different styles, 
meeting every demand 
for necessity and 
luxury. Comfort for all. 
Write a Catalogue 
3. 


J. FOOT & SON, Patentees & Manufacturers, 
171, NEW _ BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


DERS Swiss MALT 


ARE NOT ONLY A 
DELICIOUS 
BOT A MOST 
EFFECTIVE TONIG 
AND 4 


REMEDY 


They can safely be taken by chil 
ren or the weakest of invalids, 
the teeth. 

















EAMY 





NAMIA vaso 
PPETITE 


INDIGESTION 
GENERAL DEBILI 


against’ 14. 
CORNFORD & CO., 
30, Coronation House, Lioyd’s 
Avenue, London, E.C. 














Shorthand 


Sloan - Duployan system saves a 

years study, and produces 

highest speeds. An interesting 
booklet gratis. 


BARSTOW’S 
Patent 


EXTENSION 
STEP- LADDER. 
All sizes from 8/6. A 
short ladder and dou! 
ladder combined. Most 
for house or garden. Lrets Frer 

bri 











= 
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The Great 
Hair Producer and Restorer. 


The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately 
Perfumed. A Luxury and a Necessity to every 
Modern Toilet. 


Sev ewowrwreows 


RESTORES, STRENGTHENS, 
BEAUTIFIES & PROMOTES 
the GROWTH of the HAIR. 


Prevents its Falling Off and 
Turning Grey. 


The World-renowned 
Cure for Baldness. 





A TRIAL BOTTLE 
FREE. 











Under the Royal Patronage of— 
H.M. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. 
H.L.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS 
GEORGE OF RUSSIA. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA. 
H.H, PRINCESS WINDISCHGRAETZ. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. 
H.I.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS OF 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 
H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF 
GREECE. 
H.H. PRINCESS DI! SIPINO. 
PRINCESS ANNA HOHENLOHE. 
&c., &c. 


MRS. LANGTRY, The Charming Actress-Manager, writes: “Previous to 


my using ‘HARLENE,’ my hair had become brittle, 
and was falling off. I have used your preparation daily for 18 months, and my hair is 
quite restored. I cannot recommend ‘HARLENE’ too highly. 


Will be sent to any person filling up this form and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
FRE E Foreign stamps accepted. If pregented pepenmaly at our offices, no charge 
will be made. 


Sra:xp Mac., Dec., 1904. 





wewwwewe 














Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the world, or sent direct on receipt 
of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “ HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
COSSSPOSSOOESECEEOOQEEQOECCECEEOSEESOS 
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The Wood-Milne Revolving Pad renders worn-down heels 
impossible. They relieve spinal concussion and save the 
nerves and reduce fatigue. 


mM) WM 


es 


The Wood-Milne Heel Tip is made of the very 
best Rubber. Attractive in appearance, lasting in 
wear, they save the heels, make walking a pleasure, 
and give you a qziet, firm tread. 

The Wood-Milne Stationary Heel is now 
worn by smart men and women everywhere. For 
buoyancy and lasting wearing qualities it excels all 
other stationary pads. Promotes graceful walking, 
and makes smart boots smarter by preventing the 
heels from wearing down at the sites. Like walking 


on velvet. 
PRICES— Per Pair. 
Revolving Pad Special Quality), Ladies’ ... 1/* 
> “ Gent’s ... 1/3 
(Second Quality), Ladies’ ... 10d. 
- a Gent’s ... l/s 
Stationary Pad Ladies’ ... 10d. 
- iia . Gates ... a 


’ ” ” 


” ” 


” 


Sole Manuf~cturers of **Wood-Milne” Heels — 


REVOLVING HEEL CoO., 
PRESTON, ENGLAND. 


WOOD- 
MILNE 
RUBBER 
HEELS 


will do more to give you a feeling 
of youth and brightness than all 
the drugs in the Pharmacopeia. 


Worn by Royalty. 





The hard street is 

made as soft and 

pleasant to walk on 
as a grass lawn. 


Save ten times their 
cost in the boot bill. 


None Genuine unless 
stamped 
** Wood-Milne.”’ 
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GREAT VALUE IN XMAS GIFTS 


THE H. WHITE VANUFACTURING COMPANY'S specialities find increasing favour amongst experienced purchasers, 
who appreciate the combination of elegance in design, great durability, with extreme modsratioa in price whic they represent. As 
manufacturers possessed of immense resources, the Company secure the first choice that the best markets olier, whilst their 
immense business, drawn from all parts of the Empire, naturally enables the Coupany to suppy their clients with goods of the highest 
possibie quality at prices that orlinary firms cannot possibly approacn. Subsiance and finish t. be the test of value. 

Sterling Silver Presents for Ladies or Gentiemen. The Company issue « list of Novelties in Toilet Silverware which 
will be mailed to every Straxp Macazixe reader upon application; also Booklets on Watches and Jewellery. Any article dispatched 
at the Company’s “isk upon receip. of remittance. Uertificate of guarantee accompanies each watch. 





THE “COUNTY” sitters tec nowt, = itll, £5 





Government Stamped. 


Any rng 
sent upon 
receipt of 


i; it i f iit 
an 


“All 


A splendid Keyless Lever with 
Ohronometer Balance, fitted into 
perene, yh 8, . ‘ain 1.—Choice Diamonds, and Rubies or Sapphires, 26 6s. 
e « “ps > ea £20 , . / : » 
watch. Halt Handing or Ful tune: 3—Reat pamonds and sapphire or auny. AS Se, Loule XIV. Repeater, 45. 
ing Cases ‘he Company's price, * ae " = , . ’ — - - 
&4 17s. 64.; in Solid, Heavy _ #2 15s. mee na 4 Magaificent ¢ Rapestes, built upen the 
18ct. Gold Cases, £7 15s. 4—Fine Diamonds, and Sapphires or Rubies, 26 6s. = _ que a aes louel. A avert 
“County” Albert, Solid Gold ! Diamonds and Opals, 25 5s. ; ‘ . ney pa od - werete as id 
Curb, &3, Government Stamped 6. . * a, and Rubies or Sapphires, in Rubles Fine Gun Metal insoe.* Very 
The “Lady's County” ja.—Fine Diamond, &5 15s.; Larger, 210. thin. No useless bulk. Gold Sli¢ @ ome 
7.—Fine Diamonds, and Sapphire, Ruby, or Emeral 1, Mounts. Repeats hours and Laser nemel 
With Heavy 18ct. Gold Half or Full £8 15s. ” fine Musical Gong. Highly recommenc 
Hunting Cases, plain or richly chased, g splendid Diamonds, 210; Smaller Gems, £8. — aan poh | ae oe 
54 r ~! thes Py . H . = ae ye’ c .f a 
ss Masse 19ct, Snake Hing. Sapphire and Diamond ‘ted mechanism. 1@0t, Golds @10 4 
eo wy best c. suitab'e for @ wear 
—Real Diamonds, &5 5s. Special Value. of faa and Mijitary Officers. 


Very Handsome Sterling Silver Brush and Comb, in Best Case, a 

Really Strong and Substantial Two Elegant Brushes an 

Comb, 35, or with Massive Silver Mirror, in Best Case, 
eomplete wit. 2 Clothes Brushes, 23 15s. 


. COLONIAL ORDERS. 
‘ — Clients resident in the Co'onies or elsewhere may re’y upon their 
Strong 14ct. Gold Watch and Solid O08 Gate orders being executed with the utmost fide'ity. and their 
Expanding Bracelet. Superior 25/- 35/- &8/- 60/- instructions and requirements will engage the -losest. indivi- 
quality movement.’ Fine Bracelet, Government stamped. dual, = anne. Ri —memennee ge | 1/6; 

23 10s. Bracelet only, 35/-. Special Value. RM ROB a 


H. WHITE “cc'® 104, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER 


(NEXT TO LEWISs’s) 


Government 
Stamped. 
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“When you say Stop!’ | dont stop. 
& thats the kind of Man y amp 











she best of good Seoitch. 
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THE MOST PERFECT, ARTISTIC, AND HUMAN-LIKE IN TECHNIQUE, WITH 
INSTANTANEOUS AND COMPLETE CONTROL OF TEMPO AND EXPRESSION. 


The extraordinary success and popularity of 
the “ANGELUS” are the best proofs 
of its superiority. 


It provides everyone with the essential mastery of technique and the 
perfect control of expression which ensure a musicianly interpreta- 
en of the great composers. 

PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST MUSICIANS. 

The SIMPLICITY and COMPLETENESS of the EXPRESSION 
DEVICES are the unique features of the *ANGELUS.” The control 
is so perfect, the action so sensitive and effective, the response eo 
LT. that all the effects of expert hand-playing are realized with 
the most gratifying sense of mastery. 

The “ANGELUS” is the only PIANO-PLAYER with 
ORCHESTRAL ORGAN COMBINATION, or may be obtained as a 
PIANO. PLAYER ONLY. 

DEFERRED PAYMENTS ARRANCED IF DESIRED. 

DISCOUNT FOR CASH. You are invited to write for our No, 20 
Catalogue, or call to see the “ ANGELUS.” 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL ‘*?*s22; regent Street, London, W. 


The | Food of Nations” 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO MOTHERS, INVALIDS, AND AGED PERSONS. 


Believing it will eventually benefit our trade by convincing the public as to the great 
benefits derived by using Matrico as an article of food for every day, we have decided to 
send every person who has bought a bottle of the 8-oz. size for the first time, at 
their chemist or dealer, the sum of 1/6, which they paid for same. 


WHAT TO DO. 


Go to your chemist or dealer and ask him to supply you with an 8&-oz. 
bottle of Matrico, 1/6, return us the outside wrapper, stating your 
opinion of this great food ; we will then refund you the price pald. 
CAUTION.—There are many foods at present on the market, but 
only one “ MALTICU.” If your chemist or dealer does not 
stock, ask him to get it for you at once, you will thus make 
sure of having the only genuine article, and the trouble will be 

amply repaid by the satisfaction you will receive. 
This offer isonly available for a limited time, as it must be obvious to 
everyone such a great expense could not be maintained indefinitely. 


DON'T LET YOUR CHILD DIE. Dr. EDWARD MALIN says: 
* 80 to 85 per cent. of children are born healthy, why, then, is the 
rate of infant mortality so high?” The answer is, because the 
choice of food is altogether wreng. MAJ/TICO will nourish and 
sustain and build up the constitution. 
porice THIS. Write us postcard and we will send you a copy 
of our new telling all about the welfare of young = ren ond 
invalids. The title of this extremely useful k is 
Nations." It ig full of useful paccomaien, and ald te = 
home. None should neglect this opportunity. 
SEND TO-DAY CERTAIN. 
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THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS 





Buy | Direct at First Cost from the Leading Firm of London Manufacturers. 
10/6 


“™ «(Design No. 240. 












boone A Leading Line in Coats and Skirts at Half-a- 
S Guinea, made in ALLEN Foster & Co.'s world-renowned 
— Specialite Serge or Zibeline Tweed. Al! colours. 

“ Chesterfield Coat, sacque or tight-fitting back. Well-made 
&s Skirt, cut full. Costume _—— 10/6; carriage, 6d. 
Le extra. Skirt by itself, 6/6; carriage, sd. ex'ra. This 
Zz Costume, produced in F. & Co.'s heavy Frieze 


Coating, will be 17/6, carriage 6d. extra; or in their new 
Hopsack Tweed, 19/11. Any Coat can be lined for 3/- 
extra, or Skirt lined 2/- extra. 


Design No. 232. 10;6 | 


A Magnificent Costume for 10/6. Best value 





ever offered. 


This Costume is made in ALLEN FosTER 















Coat ‘has full pouch front and tight-fitting back. 
tastefully designed, 
strappings and metal buttons as shown in sketch. 
well-made Skirt trimmed to match Coat. 


and trimmed back and front, pi 


& Co.'s Specialite Serge and Zibeline Tweed. 
Colours : Black, Navy, Royal, Light or Dark Grey, Brown, 
Fawn, Green, Crimson, etc. Patterns Post Free. The 


Very 


iped 
ull 


Costume com- 


plete only 10/6. (Their Factory Price.) Securely 
yacked and sent carriage paid, 6d. extra. Skirt by 
Itself only 8/6, carriage 5d. extra In ordering, send 


Lust measurement under arms, size of waist, and length of 
Skint in front. Money returned if not approved. 






















Design No. 56. LO/G wo 
The Tweed Jacket of the Season. Best 
Value in London. Made in ALLEN Foster & Co.'s 
excellent Granite Tweeds. Colours: Light, 
Medium, and Dark Grey, Brown, Fawn, and Black 


ete free). Full sacque, single- breasted 
at with gauntlet cuffs. 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO. 
For Style & Value. j 











Price : 33ins. long, 

10/6 ; 36ins., 11/6; 39ins., 12/6; 42 2ins., 13/6; 

carriage, 6d. extra. In sending order, please 
state bust measurement under arms and pon 
v0. die 


Money refunded if not ap- 
proved. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


length required. 


| 5/ 5/6 


“WA Design No. 100 
10/6 


ed Three-quarter 

















Coat. Direct at first | 
cost from the “‘ Alfosco” 
factories Made in good | 
— Cleth, Black or | 

rey. All sizes in stock . 

Price only 10/6; sent Design No. 313. 5/G 
carriage paid, 6d. extra. Costume Skirt in good quality 
Money returned if not ” Black or Navy Vicwna Cloth. Six 
approved. Send bust Send Post-Card for flounces, which are tastefully trimmed 
measure:nent under arms. PATTERNS AND NEW SKETCH with narrow satin pipings. Skirt 
Satisfaction guaran- BOOK OF WINTER FASHIONS fastens at side, inverted pleat at back, 
teed. This Coat in Radia? Gat Sachets well made and finished. Price only 
Aten Foster & Co.'s Ski = . : —" eco 8/6 ; carriage sd. extra. “end waist 
new Granite Tweed ; wal — Tall = measurement and length of Skirt in 

will be only 14/6. ct ey a Re Alte front. A Splendid Skirt. 








The London 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO 


sg Manufacturers, 





47, GOLDEN LANE, BARBICAN, E.C. 





mneemetiadantalll 

















Gold 
= Plate 
: Ciga ig & tte 











¥ Sales 
QUALITY 


WILL 
TELL! 


are Still 
rapidly 
Increasing. 
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(saat Artistic & Economical 


Ail Goods delivered’ CASH £10 10s., or Easy Payments 
Free to Railway of 2is. down and 10 Monthly 
Station nearest . 
your Residence. 
















NOTE.—The dimensions, 






Payments of 21s., or £i is. height and width, of every 


article are clearry and cor- 






down and 24 Monthly palj- | rectty stated, consequently 


purchasers know exactly 


ments of 10s. 6d. what they are buying. 














“The Glenburn "Drawing Room Suite consists 
of Double Ended Settee 2 Tub-shaped Arm Chairs 
and 4 Small Chairs. Frames Polished Chippendale 
covered in various shades of Tapestry and Genoese 
Velvet. Soundly upholstered spring seats, large pieces 
mounted on Brass Castors. Splendid finished and 
artistically designed in every detail. When ordering 
please state colour or shade oi covering requi 


THE 
“GLENBURN 
SUITE. 





) 


( 
' 


‘ 


SOLID MAHOGANY CABINET. 

( CASH £8 15s., or Easy Payments 

of 2is. down and 10 Monthly Payments of 17s., or 

i 2is. down and 20 Monthiy Payments of 9s. 
( 













“The Glenburn ” Full-size 4-ft. Mahogany Cabinet polished Chippendales 
height 7-ft. 3-in. Under part stands on shaped legs, and is heautifully carved 
and has China Display Cupboard with glass doors and glass sides, and plush 
lined interior, the upper portion has silvered Bevelled Crystal Mirror of unique 
shape, size 26-in. by 20-in., also side Mirrors, the canopy is supported by turned 
spindles. A soundly constructed and well-finished piece of Furniture, 


Mahogany throughout. 
THE “GLENBURN” The “Glenburn” 


SOLID MAHOGANY OVERMANTEL. 


CASH £3 3s., or Easy Payments of 10s. 
down and 10 Monthiy Payments of 6s., or 10s. down and 
20 Monthly Payments of 3s. 6d. 


Polished Chippendale, to match Cabinet, size 48-in. by 48-in., size of plate 27-in. 
by 2s-in. A beautiful piece of workmanship. 


FR E E Whether you are furnishing or not, it will pay you to write for our 
pm a dT fully Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, Price List, etc. It costs 
you nothing and will save you pounds. /ention this Magasine. 


GLOBE FURNISHING Co. 
(Bept. E), PEMBROKE PLACE, LIVERPOOL. 


South African, Colonial and Foreign Orders receive special attention. 
Bankers : London, City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 


WH Ve ONO SS VS w7// 

















Money Refunded in 
full if goods are 
not perfectly satis- 
factory. 
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Furnitures stand a lifes time $ wear S 


CASH £10 10s., or Easy Payments 
of 2is. down and 10 Monthly Payments of £1 {s., or 
2is. down and 21 Monthiy Payments of 10s. 6d. 
OUR SPECIAL TEN GUINEA 
Bedroom and 
Dining Room 







The “Rorman.” 
Suite combines superiority in quality, b and ti 
be had in our moat 


price, and cau 
ee Gaddlebegs, and suitable Velvet Borders—this Saddle. 


. 








~ 4 both with Arms, and 4 
Chairs, all mounted on sound Fn brass castors, and 
every article well polished and uf sholstered in a_ thorough 
cither Walnut. Oak. of Mahogany” Gelld throughout. Extra 
either Walnut or Ma! D. out. ‘tra 
email Chntre ean be'bad 06 One Gaines uinea each. 


OUR SPECIAL £15 165s. 
SUITE, or Easy Payments of 
£2 2s. down and 14 Monthiy Payments 
of £1 {s., or £2 2s. down and 29 
Monthiy Payments of 10/6. 


NOTE.—The dimensions height, and 
width of each article are clearly and cor- 
rectly stated, consequently purchasers know 
exactly what they are buying. 








When ordering please state 
Wood, Colour of Coverings 


required. 










All Goods delivered 
Free to Railway 
Station nearest 
your Residence. 





| rams 
——— aces by 


Gee * Berestord. ~ 


Descrirtion.-Wardrobe, 3-ft. 6-in. wide, Soy eae, highs large 


full- 
long, Brewer? polished Mirror, Bevelled 


a 
wer; Dressing Table with large bevelled ee two 


wel drawers, t d two large 
fied with fine Bicifi martie on ‘double row of M tiles in 
th, and towel two 


cupboard underneath, 
ances Chairs supplied with suite or ak, abd pt 
Walont, Satin Walnut, Mahogany, 
out, every article being well-; eilcived tr 





The “ Dulverton.” 


Description.—Wardrobe 3-ft. 6-in, wide, over 7-ft. hi Doors 
contain full-length Reflecting ~ oy dh A. British © LS Laan 
te 


lass, two separate hangin) 

} —T, Boonies ft ein. wie; Mirror 24-in. icin, 

and Reflex Swing” Mirrors. The Washstand 3-ft. ¢-in. with 

a double back, and top in St. Anne's Black or 

Marble, ‘and Shaving Glass. The whole is solid th out in 

thoroughly seasone 1 American Black Walnut, Satin Walnut, Oak 
ny—no | senses <2 any kind being used. Two Chairs are 


r Mahoga 
included in the sui 





FREE. 


South African, Colonial and Forei 


WVHA EZ 


| aa 





Whether you are furnishing or not, it will stow to write for our 
fully Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, Price 
you nothing will save you pounds. Mention this Magazine. 


GLOBE FURNISHING Co. 
(Dept. E), PEMBROKE PLACE, LIVERPOOL. 


ign Orders receive spec’ 
Bankers : London, City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 


ZA 









ist, etc. tt costes 


Money Refunded In 
full if goods are 
not perfectly satis- 
factory. 


ial attention. 
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J. B. HUXLEY & CO., suncbiks, WHITCHURCH, SALOP. £12 12s 


£1 5 1 5 § Estab. 1850, Gold Medal Award. Inventors of the Well Car. Under distinguished patronage. 














above. Over 700 of these have already 

warranted and sent on approval b 

these special lines can have half 
Harness, 


xpenses being pa: 
cont refunded if returning vehicle in good condition within twelve months. Rubber Tyres, £4 4 0 extra. m 


We beg to call attention to our special lines in Luggage Floats and Governess Cars, as shown 
beeh sold. Fitted with Lancewood Shafts and Warner Wheels, Patent Turn-Over Seats; all 
id, carriage being refunded if approved Anyone purchasing one of 


£550 per set. Please send for list. 


Your Collars 2/ 


Should be smart in Style. Perfect 
in Fit. Any Shape. We make 
these Collars. A 6d. Sample collar 
will convince you. Send for Booklet. 


HOWITSON & EARSMAN, 
Ranelagh Place, Liverpool, 


Ses 
oer a 
A REMARKABLE OFFER! 


~~’,  r ern reese 


A TEST HOROSCOPE 


To those who send 1/- P.O. or 14 stamps, with Date, Place, 
and, if possible, Hour of Birth. 


A_REMARKABLE §- BOOK. 


OY he | 
' | A ’ j i 
SECOND EDITION. Copyright. 
This marvellous book accurately foretells character and future of 
ALL persons born any day since 1850 to the present year. Thisisa 
olden opportunity of becoming YOUR OWN ASTROLOGER! Tryit. 
nd a PO for W/- or 13 -y~ to the Editor of “Modern Astrology” 
ALAN LEO, 9 Lyncroft Gardens. West Hampstead, London. NW. 















per }-doz 
Postage, 3d. 





. — — + A 
THE ADMIRATION OF THE WORLD 
Wonderful Velweteen 
at 2/-a yard is made in 
Black and 
























Parisian 
and Pastel 
shades. 





















iE can only 
ottained 











r Dyed. Inch Guaranteed. 
ls quality is sold elsewhere at double and treble the price 
bos Fag PasniGHacN eats wasthiars 
A WONDERFUL VALUB. Write for Patterns. — 4 
mention Tax Strranp Macazis, and address: 


S'S Markit Sr., MANCHESTER | 
STAMP COLLECTING. 


Te Beginners.— Offer No. 1: An Illustrated Album and 
soo Assorted Foreign Stamps, /- Offer No. 2: A Superior 
Album with 500 different Stamps, 7/6. Offer No. 3: A Grand 
Album, 1,600 different Foreign and Colonial Stamps, and 
1,000 specially prepared Adhesive Stamp Mounts, 20/- 

Packets of Vaneties. roo, 30.; 150, 6d.; 200, rod.; 
250, 10; 500, §/-; 1,000, T5/-. 

Shit Gets. —Any one of the following, 1/- each set; 13 
for 12/-, all different :—so American, 50 Australian, 50 Spain, 
s0 Sweden, 40 English, 45 German, 25 Bulgaria, 25 India, 30 
Turkey, 20 Levant, 35 Norway, 25 Greece, 50 Queen's Heads 
(no English), 25 Roumania, 20 New Zealand, 25 Brazil, 25 
Cuba, 12 Siam, 10 Iceland, 12 Mauritius, ro Newfoundland, 20 
Persia, 25 Denmark, 18 Java, 25 Japan, 25 Russia, r2 Guate- 
mala, s2 Transvaal, ro Orange, 7 Bermuda, 12 British Guiana. 

Liat of hundreda of other seta from one penny each free on recueat. 8. CLARK & O©O., Makers, Compton Works, 
Albums from One Penny to £10 each, suitable for : Canonbury Road, Highbury, London, N. 
Xmas. New Year, or Birthday Presents. Lists free. Send Postcard for Descriptive Booklet 
THE MIDLAND STAMP CO., Cheylesmore, COVENTRY. L ry ee a «ME © 





The World- CURE FOR CORN ee) - 





Renowned 
Th ds of Ti ls from all parts of the World. 

. Per Bottle, of all Medicine Vendors, or 

” ws Cee, 1 @ Post Free from the Proprietor—W. B. 

TRY IT aT ONCE. Mason, 26, High Holborn, London, W.0, 


em== PURE HEAT 


WITHOUT SMOKE OR SMELL. 


‘SYPHON’ CTOVES 


The heat generated by the “Syphon” Stove 

is Absolutely Pure. No Fumes or Smell can 

pass into the apartment All products of 

combustion are rendered innocuous by auto- 

matic action within the stove, Pure Heated 
Air only being emitted 


Supplied to His Majesty the King. 


Ofall Ironmongers, Stores, Gas Oos., or of 
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@ Pamphlet on Infant Peeding and Management 
(48 pages) free on request. 


~Allenburgs Foods 


The Milk Foods closely approximate in 
composition to human Milk, the natural and 
therefore best nourishment for the young 
infant. 

They are as easy of digestion as maternal 
milk, and provide a perfect diet for the for. 
mation of firm flesh and strong bones. 

The Milk Foods are absolutely free from 
any noxious germs, and hence are far superior 
to cow's milk as obtained in towns, especially 
in the summer time. 





No diarrhoea, digestive or stomach troubles 
need be feared from the use of the “ Allen- 
burys"’ Foods. 


The Milk Foods can be madein a moment, 
hot water only being necessary. 


The “‘Allenburys’’ Foods provide the max- 
imum amount of nourishment that the child 
is able to digest at the periods of life for which 
the foods are recommended. For the robust 
and delicate they are alike suitable, and chil- 
dren thrive upon them as on no other diet. 





MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 


United States: Niagara Falls, N.Y. Canada: 66, Gerrard St. East, Toronto. 
Australia: 7, Spring St., Sydney. South Africa: 38, Castle St., Cape Town. 











%e A\llenburys Castor Oil. 


ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT ODOUR OR NAUSEOUS TASTE 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN, 


azurum | RUSS 


eee 


(No Steel in Band.) 
Effective & Light. Equally 
comfortable in an erect 
or reclining position. 


‘S@WOOD DILSVITZT 


Consultations & Price Lists free. 
Ware's Moc-Matw Parert 
Lever Truss Co., Leo., 

228, Piccadilly Cireus (first floor), 
Opposite the Pavilion. 


Insist on having 
White's Truss. 

Those bearing the Co.’ 
name are alone genuine, Est. 50 Years. Female Attendant 


All others are imitations. NOT sold by the Stores (Army & Navy, de). 
INDLY MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


GRATIS TO EVERY LADY. 


“HOSEZENE” 


The ““PERFECT”’ Sanitary Towel. 
WITH GIRDLE TO FIT ANY WAIST (free by post). 





THE ‘* HOSEZENE” CO., NOTTINGHAM, 








Billiard 
Tables. 


Best London make, including 
Accessories for Billiards. 


Price Lists Free. Miniature Tables, &c. 
Cash or Instalment System. 


GLOBE BILLIARD COMPY. (Dept. G), 
Contractors to H.M. Govt., 
43, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


TO THE DEAF. 


Gentleman who cured himself of Deafness and 
Seles in the Head after fourteen years’ sufering 
will gladly send full particulars of the remedy post 
free. Address H. CLirton, 45, Amberley House, 
35, Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 


w.c. 








BEN. EVANS’ 
WELSH FLANNELS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES THE BEST. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, including the Royal 
Costume Flannel as supplied by B. E. & Co, 
to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


BEN. EVANS & CO., Ltp., 
SWANSEA, S. WALES. 








RY Za / Fh) 


Are absolutely the most perfect, handy and reliable 
Magazine Sporting Arms which have yet been 
ut on the market. They have only to be seen 
be appreciated. 
1899 MODEL Carbine or Rifle. Weight 
7 lbs. § oz. to 7 Ibs. 12 oz. Taking followin 
OF. High power pw yl Cartridges :— 
25/35, 30/30, -303, _ and °38/55. 

From £5 18s. to £60. 
1903 MODEL ‘22 Box Magazine Repeater, 
suitable for small ome or Club work, 

From £3 13s. 6d. 
RETAIL FROM ALL GUNMAKERS AND DEALERS. 
Send for Catalogue J to 


SAVAGE ARMS CoO., 


13-15, Wilson St., London, E.C. 





A USEFUL 
XMAS PRESENT 


I'd like to show you some of my 
Special 20/- Watches. Five sizes to 
choose from : Workmen's, Professional 
Men's, Youths’, and Ladies’. These 

watches of mine usually cost £2. 
I've sold quite a heap of these watches, 

sekiom get a complaint. 

Send for my Free Price List with 1,000 Illustra- 
tions of Watches, Jewellery, ete. , and compare it with 
other firms’. Carriage paid to any part of the world. 


SAMUEL EDCOUMBE, Manufacturer & Importer, 
tli, Cornwall Street, PLYMOUTH. 


and 








FOR HOME AND OFFICE USE. 


Oak Secretaire 
Bookcase £77 
Cash Price, 35/- 
Sft. high, 2ft. éin 
wide, i, ve 
closed, down 





Cash Price, £2 196 
Sin. by Win, by 17}in. W Avid 
The very thing for Way) 
Music, pers, etc., |E A 
} which'can always be As? 
found at once. att 
Complete lists sent post free on application. 


L. 8. SOLOMON, 65, Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 13,604 Central. 
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A FREE SAMPLE 


On receipt of 3d. postage. Mention “The Strand Magazine.” 
THE ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 
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Remember when Ordering 
Table Supplies 


to include the best 
brand of cocoa: Ze., 
Fry’s PurE CONCEN- 
TRATED. None is 
praised or recom- 
mended more highly. 
By special processes, 
employed in_ the 
manufacture of this 
cocoa, a pure extract 
is obtained from the 
cocoa berry minus its 
deleterious fat. The 
weakest digestion can 
then assimilate it. In 
the case of more robust 
persons, wrong eating 
or drinking agitates 
the digestive organs ; 
Fry’s PuRE CONCEN- 
TRATED Cocoa soothes 
them. That fact is 
worth remembering 
just now. For an over- 
worked stomach try a 
cup with a dry biscuit. 





SIR CHAS. A. CAMERON, 


C.B., M.D., Ex-President 

Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, says of it :— 

‘| have never tasted 

Cocoa that ! like so well.” 


Brussels Exhibition : “Le Grand Prix’’—the Highest Distinction obtainable. 


“The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 
—Guy’s Hospital Gazette. 


In 6d. Packets, \, , and 1-Ib. Tins. 
WHITE AND GOLD LABEL. 


| 

79 

| y A Pure Concentrated 
XX. 300 Gold Medals, etc. Cocoa, 


—————————w . 
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The Fight Against 


CONSUMPTION 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and other diseases of the respiratory organs, entered upon an entirely new phase with the intro- 
duction of the Weidhaas Hygienic Home Treatment. It has marked an epoch in the history 
of the great conflict with these arch-destroyers of the human race. Where orthodox, treat- 
ment has utterly failed to overcome or even to arrest the development of disease, this 
irresistible treatment has absolutely and permanently restored the sufferer to health in innu- 
unlike all other remedies, which merely produce a transient relief, it 
and thus effecting a Rational 





merable cases; being 
exterminates the root of the disease by removing the real causes, 
and Permanent Cure. 


A Marvellous Record 


o OF = 


SURPRISING RESULTS 


nas been achieved by this treatment during the twenty-five years it has been practised in this country and on the 
The Gentleman's Journal, edited by the Rev. George Duncan, D.D., after a thorough investigation of 
em os we must say that, after a most searching exz amination and thorough inquiry into all 
the results which it has achieved in its noble crusade 
Consumption, is almost marvellous.” 


Continent. 
this method, says: ° 
that pertains to this Institute's method of home treatment, 

against what is rapidly becoming our national curse, viz., 


A Solemn Declaration before a COMMISSIONER FOR OATHS. 


The following statement (one out of thousands received) has been solemnly declared before a COMMISSIONER 
FOR OATHS, and attested by one of His Majesty's Justices of the Peace :— 

About eight years ago I had Bleeding of the Lungs, and my physician pronounced 
me Consumptive. I have had an attack of Bleeding from the Lungs every August for six years; the 
last bleeding occurred about two years ago, and that time I vomited about one pint of blood from the 
lungs. My doctor said I could not have vomited more and lived. Four years ago I was examined 

by a physician, who said I had two years to live. I always felt tired 
CONSUMPTION and exhausted when doing my work. I was laid up several times. The 
and Biocod as shortest eight weeks, the longest seven months, and also had Night 
An > Sweats. My, friends ‘had given me up, and I thought there was no cure. 
CURED Two years ago I commenced the Weidhaas Home Treatment, and to- 
Two PHYSICIANS. day I never felt better and stronger in my life. I have not had the 
slightest bleeding. from the lungs since t commenced this © treatment. 
Two physicians have recently examined my lungs, and have failed to find the least trace of con- 
sumption. You may make what. use you like of this statement for the sake of others —_ suffer 
in a similar way.—Yours, &c., . F ER. 
Kidderminster. 
Witness to the Signature, ) ff have pleasure in stating that I can testify to the 
A. F. Hz ARDW "ICK, ‘ accuracy “_ above statement. 
(Brighton). A Commissioner for Oaths. J ( - P SCRASE, /.P. for Sussex. 
This is only one out of innumerable cases, as over 90,000 patients have been success- 
fully treated by the Weidhaas method, which can be successfully carried out at the paticnt’s 
own home without interference with daily occupation. 


£1,000 FORFEIT 


The Director is prepared to pay a thousand pounds to any charitable institution if any 
of the other testimonials published by this Institute are not bona fide extracts from the patients’ 


own letters. 

= READ THIS All sufferers from the above complaints should write at 
® once for the new and exhaustive work on the complete 

cure of Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Blood Spitting, Emphysema, Stomachic Complaints, and 

many other diseases of a chronic type. This Illustrated Work, for which no charge is made, is sent 

post free and under cover to all inquirers who write direct to— 


THE WEIDHAAS HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
4, Burgess Hill, near Brighton. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 


WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY NEW SCIENTIFIC REMEDY. 
Send Name and Address To-day and get 


A/evo FREE 


Magic Foot Drafts are worn right on the great sweat pores of 
the soles of the feet, and cure Rheumatism in all parts of the 
body by drawing uric acid, which causes the pain, right out 
of the system. These Drafts have 
cured thousands, even sufferers over 
80 years of age. Many have been 








} enabled to throw away their crutches, 
| being cured after Pe of suffering 
|} We guarantee to cure. 


We are daily receiving testimonials 
from cured patients in all parts 
of the world. Here is one :— 


“ Corric « Sipe, Swaptinovte, 
* Burton-on-Trent 
“ Dean Sins,—Use my name in full 
anywhere you like. Your Foot Drafts 
have cured me. and I shall proclaim 
it to everyone suffering from Rheu- 
matism. I shall be in April, if 


pared.—Trul your servant, 
+ 7 JOHN CAIRNS.” 
ee the age of Mr. Cairns, this 
sa very remarkable cure.) 
Mas. Bens Howex.s, Saltwell House, 
ey Hill, writes: “You will be 


Ma. Jouw Carnns. 


(Prom Photo.) Brieri: 
eased to hear a of your Poot I shall do all 
in my power to help you in your good cause. a cal sharp now ; 
three months ago I could not walk nor “> without pain or misery. 
I feel Hise a young girl to what Iusedto. My age is 47 
The o cunrunpes © success of Magic 


Foot Drafts has so encouraged us 


= MAGIC 

FOOT DRART Co. i Visions CHAMBERS, HOLBORN 

——_. —— 
VARICOCELE 


LOSS OF MUSOULAR POWER, VITAL STRENGTH. and 
NERVOUS DERILITY SPEEDILY RELIEVED or CURED by 
HALES IMPROVED ELEOTRIO BELT, ete, Two Guineas. 
No metal contact with skin. Very comfortable. 
Consultations and Pamphlets free. 
BmAIT FE & SOnNWw 
Medica! Gatvanists, 7, Chancery Lane, London. 


Sea 


A HELPING HAND 


TO THOSE ABOUT TO | 


THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL FURNISHING CO. 
Furnish on Credit at Prices. Prompt delivery in 
mnvana No jonable inquiries. 

Se Terms: £10, @-; £20, 11/-; £90, 169; —_ £100. 

enh By 8. Phototype {atalogue post free. We Pack and 
Deltver Pree up to 300 Miles. lephone 641¢ Gerrard 
248, 240, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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“LOXINE” @ 
A tion inet a dye) of many success, 
whith Cures Greyness by costecing hes cgleh to colouring 
l ganna of nels. A being 
the only rational! anc rm 
HA R method. 2/9 per bottle, post free CoLour 
“ Hair Uare,” useful explanatory treatise on hair diseases. free, 
Loxtns Co., 208, Dr. Johnson Passage, Birmi - ay 


RESTORER 

















Patented. 
Patronised by H.1.M. the Empress Alexandra of 
Ruasia. 


















HIS machine does work which will 
bear comparison with that of other 
machines costing higher prices. En 


tirely made of metal, — ted fit- 
tings, improved stitch ator, etc. 
hes aocom. 


It works at great speed. 
plications like the old- thie’ intri- 
cate machines, therefore no experience 
is required. Tt works fine and coarse 
iu) materials equally as well 
=, Sent in wooden box, carriage 
paid, for 6/9; two for 13)/-. 
Extra needles 6d. and Is. packets. 


Write for Press Opinions and - a or call and see the 
machine at work. Addre: 


CO., 2 28 Dept., 


SEWING | 


Line nay tery J 


There fs 

the mperic oY HINKOM Ae 
THMA ee Bae EVER than by a 

aT, If this does not 

vince we can 


so. AINKSMANS A 
RELIB YER’ wonderfulin 
Bronch Oa 


Cough. Gives instant relief. In 
Pe itil yy 


isomeeil 
wo. UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN. 
Light, Soft, Elastic and 
Rationally Absorbent. 


Made in various textures for all weathers and climates. 
Refuse the many inferior imitations n»w being offered. 


SHRUNKEN GARMENTS 
REPLACED FREE. 
All Wool—Durable —Hygienic. 


Of all Hosiers, Drapers, and Outfitters at Home and Abroad. 


Write for booklet and name of nearest retailer (mentioning 
Srraxp Macaznre) to— 


The Wolsey Underwear Co., Leicester. 
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Boots, 10/6, 
12/6, 14/6 


18/6 welted; 
21/- hand- 
sewn. 
Chrome Calf 
Country and 


nig 18/0 


No Laces or Buttons; no troublesome seams. 

Remarkably neat and comfortable. Afford 

immunity from cold and wet. Single pairs by 

post, any size. Catalogue gladly mailed free. 
Retail Stores— 


27, Bri St., Bradford. 72, Pi 
~ - | a tg matene 9 Bt. Shemeld. 


Mail Order si 


Southall & Co., Dept. L, Kirkstall Rd., Leeds. 








Now Ready. The Fifth (1905) Edition of the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
| oie CATALOCUE 
eee POSTAGE STAMPS OF 


THE WORLD. 


$n Feens, sce Pongerations 19, and priced: 
mops, lis escri a 
Price 1/6, Post ‘pree - 


Or Interleaved and Bound in Cloth Gilt, 
3/6, Post Free. 








THE STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. 
Arranged and Illustrated on a novel principle, every space numbered 
to correspond with above-named catalogue. 

Quite New and Up-to-date. 

Full Particulars, Prices, and Specumen Page Free on Application. 
New 68-page Price List of nearly 2,000 different sets and packets of 

stamps sent on receipt of penny stamp for postage. 
WHITFIELD, KING & CO., Ipswich. 


Estasuisuen 1869. TeLarnons : 368. 






















SALE F. HODGSON & SONS, 
PRICE: fu heofe, “oe receipt, of 
tra) 
4/6 Beautiful” Wallor ~made 
| for Autumn 
. Steele with rod Tent pocket 
5d. extra. ted with good linenette po = 
Free Cifts. magenet hy touch it in point 
Sizes : ona shall sudan of "Te 
38, 40, Serena & read: 
- sending fr abowe 


a Massive 18-ct. Gold 
Pattern 


Guee Bracele with heart Pen 
dant, with pearis and 

turquoise, ted 

me-n with pure gold. 


100,000 RUGS GIVEN AWAY. 


This Phenomenal! Offer is made to the readers of “ Tur Srnanp” 
(112904). On receipt of Postal Order for 5/6, we will forward, 
JRECT FROM OUR Looms to your address, one of our 


‘oven Half-Guinea 7 Pasgete.. suitable for Draw- 
-room, Dining-room, Bedroc &e. ly bordered, ine 
matterns and " fashionable self- shades of "Ori 


Blues, 7, Art Colourings to suit all requirements, and large enough to 
er any ba” = -sized —=. These Carpets will be sent out as 
pas thus showi the identical qua! 
lo supply in in all are made material equal to 

“being a  eciality 9 of our own, can ony be obtained direct from 
our igome, © , 49 the Purchaser all M Profits. Over 400,000 
Sold Du g Pe 42 Months. Money wieaty ret not 

ved. Thousands of Unsolicited imonials receiv: 


Illustrated Bargain Cacaiosuss of ‘Carpe 
Table Linen, Cu &c., Post Free, re. a 
Srranp ” (1/12/1904) while writing. Cheques and P.O.'s to— 


F. HODCSON & SONS (°2"), Mancisctorers: ts, 


WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 





Six MONTHS COMFORT FoRG 


Penny a month to walk in 
comfort! Free from the 


constant nerve - jarring, 
produced by hard heels. 
ong ago I invented « 
» the price for 


then t begins to wear, 
* as with circular heels. Spte @ the very best rubber. 


; ver G4. 


* Mention whether Ladies’ or © 
Boot mamers 
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. SIZE DOESN'T COU 
iF YOU KNOW 


JIU-JITSU ts 


THE “COME ALONG.” 


One of the 40 methods known to JIU JITSU 
Japanese 


for paralyzing the arm. Used by 
policemen in arresting obstreperous persong, 


"OTSO 


The Japanese National System of 
Physical Training and Self-Defence. 


a system of exercise that develops strength and endurance. The Japanese, though 
small of stature, possess almost superhuman strength. In the allied march through 
China in 1goo, they repeatedly outmarched the soldiers of every other nation. The 

= their strength and powers of endurance to the persistent a actice of JI 

JITSU. Every soldier of the Mikado is skilled in the art. JIU-JITSU embodies 
dy ideal principles of attaining perfect health and perfect sai al development. 
It ts the evolution of twenty-five centuries of constant practice and improvement, 
It is a system of physical training and self-~lefence whieh surpasses all others. Its 
basis is strategy and skill. As a means of self-defence, the man or woman versed in 
JIU-JITSU can protect themselves against persons twice their size and strength, 


JIU-JITSU SUCCESSFULLY TAUCHT BY MAIL. 


For over 2,000 years the principles of Jiu-Jitsu have been religiously 
guarded, By an Imperial edict the teaching of the system was forbiddex 
outside of Japan. The friendly feeling, however, existing between Japan 
and the United States has been instrumental in releasing Jiu-Jitsu from its 
oath-bound secrecy, and all the secrets of the Japanese National System of 
Physical Culture ana Self-Defence are now being revealed to English- 
speaking people for the first time by the YABE SCHOOL OF JIU- JITSU 
at Rochester, N.Y. Mr. Y. Yabe, formerly of the Ten-Shin Ryu vee 
of Jiu-Jitsu, has formulated a correspondence course which contains full 
instruction in Jiu-Jitsu. It is identical with the course taught in the leading 


school of Japan. FIRST LESSON SENT FREE. 


An intensely interesting book which explains the principles of Jiu-Jitsu 
has just been written by Mr. Yabe. As long as the edition lasts, this book, 
together with the first lesson in the art, will be sent free to interested persons, 
The lesson is fully wlustrated with full-page half-tone engravings, and shows 
one of the most effective methods known to Jiu-Jitsu for disposing of a 
dangerous antagonist. If you desire to learn more about the closely-guarded 
secrets of this marvellous science, you shou'd write to-day for this free book 
and specimen lesson. They will be sent you by return mail, post paid, 
Address, on a penny post-card, or 2d. stamp, 


The Yabe School of Jiu-Jitsu, 18a, News Bdg., Rochester, N.Y. 








TE CAPTAI 


Cc. B. FRY | 


(Athletic Editor) 


SPARKS 
“From a Christmas Fire." 


Fully Illustrated with Personal 
Photographs. 


writes 


FOREIGN STAMP 
STORIES. 


By E. J. eenatianabinaee 


ROLF. 


A Christmas Story. 
By Bart Kennedy. 


Christmas Hymns 
By A. B. Cooper. 


Lilustrated 





COMPETITIONS 
AND PRIZES 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


CHRISTMAS NO. 


Is Now Ready. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE STYX 


Is one of the most thrilling School Adventures ever written. 


THE SPECTRE AT THE CASEMENT. 


A Christmas Ghost Story which will make you laugh 


THE COMING OF STANBOROUGH. 


A Tale of American School Life. 


THE HEAD OF KAY’S. 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE. A Public School Story full of action. 


TALES OF THE FAR WEST. 


Being the Tale of the Owl Creek Bighorn. 


A GIRL AT THE WHEEL. 


A Story of a Christmas Adventure in India. 


THE DUFFER. 
By R. S. WARREN BELL, 
“J. O. Jones,” etc., etc. 


AND MANY OTHER 


All Fully Illustrated. 
Buy a Copy and keep on Smiling! 


The Christmas CAPTAIN 
is now selling for Sixpence. 


Author of “‘ Jim Mortimer, Surgeon,” 


ITEMS. 
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The Fenton Pottery Co., Fenton. 


siaidue Pass. ROYAL CHINA 


OUR LATEST NEW QUEEN SEMI-CHINA 


PACKED FREE. 
WIDE 


ART POTTERY ALBUM "*r.., 


Showing Dinner, Tea, Breakfast, Cham- 
ber, Trinket Services, etc., free to every- 
one requiring Crockery. "Shows goods 
as clearly as if you visited Potteries. 


As Light as China and More Durable. 
SPIRAL 


WORKS, Dept. W. PLAQUE FREE. 
COMBINATION TEA & BREAKFAST SET. 
PACKED FREE. 
FLUTED. 


SAMPLE 
CUP and 
SAUCER 
Post Free 
6 Stamps. 


DINNER SERVICE to Match, 

47 Pieces, for 12 Persons, 

15/6; with Soup Tureen 
and Soup Plates, 22/6. 
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Follows & Bate’s PATENT 


MARMALADE 
MACHINE 


renders the making of this 
delicacy at home a pleasure. 


, Saves Time & Labour! 
No more Cut Fingers! 


A GREAT SUCCESS! 
THOUSANDS IN USE IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD! 
Uniformly slices three oranges 
a minute. 

Price 16s. net cash. 


Carriage Paid. 


gap” Home-made Marmalade of 
the Finest Quality costs 
about ad. per pound. 


The 
Patent 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


It not only cleans and polishes, 
but positively burnishes Cut lery, 
and is guaranteed 
not to wear out 
blades or injure 

handles. 





AN EXCELLENT 
WEDDING PRESENT. 


Size o, 


. / Net Casu. 
CARRIAGE Pap. 


Write for address of nearest 
Agent. 


Avoid Cheaper and 
Worthless Substitutes. 


FOLLOWS & BATE, LTD., sxc*tanstacturers, GORTON, MANCHESTER, 








Beattie’s 
al ddmiralty Serge 


EVERYBODY 18 DELIGHTED with our Serges ; they are not to be equalled 
For durability, 


, appearance, and value. 
BEATTIE’S Will not Ghee e Colour ~ | Salted. 
Ra 
SERGES .. Will not Shrink when Washed or Wetted. 
VARIETY or COLOURS AND TEXTURES. 
“‘ Royal Admiralty” Estamene Serge, Bn alt quale 
“Royal Admiralty” Co, a ee oe 
= 1/0} to 3/6 per yard idth 42 to 48 
be pieased 
a also Patterns, entire! 
—_ a - new and you shall have them aa 


Will not S 
Note.—<A severe test is to boil a piece in hot water, soap, and soda. 
“* Royal Admiralty” Cheviot pad 
to forward our ILLUSTRATED qnzareqes 
free o Send 
JAMES BEATTIE, Dept. 11, Admiralty Serge Warehouse, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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Shopping 
by Post. 








E beg to inform our readers 

that all goods advertised 

in THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
may be purchased through the 
post. To ensure prompt atten- 
tion, it is essential that great care 
should be taken in accurately 
describing the goods required. 
The name and address of the 
sender should be carefully 
written, and a _ remittance 
covering the amount of goods 
purchased sent with the order. 
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The Most Effectual Remedy for 
INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, 
STOMACH & LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


THESE WONDERFUL CURATIVE PILLS prescribed 

by Decror Rooke, of Scarboro’, 70 years ago, still maintain their 

ARVELLOUS REPUTATION and ought to be in every home 

May be had of all Medicine Vendors, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4 per box. 

Or post free direct from R. ROOKE ilate of Scarboro), 
26a, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





FREE DOCTOR ROOKE'’S MEDICAL WORK, a book 
* of 80 pages, together with a sample box of Pills, 
will be sent on receipt of Id. (for postage) to above address. 

















ARTIFICIAL 


LEGS, ARMS, 
HANDS «& EYES 


GROSSMITH 'S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS 


have obtained a world-wide reputation 

for excellence of construction and 

durability. Theyare most comfortable, 

exceedingly light in weight, and unsur- 

passable in their life-like movements. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL 


ARTIFICIAL EYES 


are easily adjusted, and the colours 
perfectly matched; mobility can 
generally be obtained in accordance 
with the action of the natural eye. 


PRIZE MEDALS: 
LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, &c. 


Established in Fleet Street, 1760. 


aN, 


Lllustrated Catalogues post free of — 


ak. 
W. R. CROSSMITH, 110, Strand, London. 





25 
heir Majesties 


Tne Ke 


VOUMLOL ! MII A WIE 





LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK(EASEL & PALETTE) 
ON EVERY CARD erc. 











WE MAKE THE CHOICEST 
RINCS—ENCACEMENT, 
DRESS, WEDDINC, SICNET, 
OR KEEPERS. 

Prices: 
From 5/-to £50 





This Solid 18-ct. | 
Gold Ring, set 
with finest quality 
Real Pearls and 
Real Ruby or 
Sapphire, or all 
Pearls, 22/20. 


SIZE CARDS 


AN EXAMPLE. and our 
CATALOGUE, 
containing hun 


Value Rings on 
the market, may be 
had POST FREE 

by all applicants. 


J. EDCAR & CO. 145, Geri. 5. BIRMINCHAM 


Sent on a proval. 
Cash refunded usteney __ 
if it fails to please. DESIGN. 














MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND SLIDES 


(4 
“ARCest maKeR® 


HIRE™® INDEX LISTsot ours 


CASH OR DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 








Rucy Broruers [® sec 


CATALOGUES.<- S32"acES -— post race 9% 
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GARROULD’S 


Well-Known Silk House, 
EDGWARE ROAD, HYDE PARK, W. 





ie bak a ae ee | Tak 


CGARROULD’S THIRD CONSIGNMENT OF . . 


THE NEW SILK “LUVIA” 


(Regd.) 
THE SILK OF THE SEASON. 





THE NEW SILK “LUVIA” 


Manufactured expressly for Messrs. Garrould. 
Very soft; very lustrous; and retains its 
colour and brightness after washing. 


THE NEW SILK “LUVIA” 


If you wish to see this New Silk, write 
for patterns without delay. Full range of 
colours post free. 


THE NEW SILK “LUVIA” 


' 1 
one cs 1 / 0 - 
2 


The Silk for Tea Gowns, 
Blouses, Children’s Frocks. 


THE NEW SILK “LUVIA” 


The New Colours are Champagne, Nea- 
litan — Coral, Vieux Rose, Silver 
vy, Turquoise and White, 

Cream, end Black. 


PER YARD. 


THE LADY'S PICTORIAL says: “The new silk 
*Luvia’ which has just been brought out by Messrs, 
Garrould is as soft as crépe de chine, and about a quarter the 
cost. It can be made up into the most fascinating garments.” 


ALL SHOULD VISIT . . 
Messrs. GARROULD'’S ESTABLISHMENT. 


Fine Winter Show of New Jackets, Dress 
Materials, een | and Household Linens. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 
150 to 160, EDGWARE RD., HYDE PARK, 
LONDON, W. 
Telaphone, 347 (Pad.). Telegrams: “ Garrould, London.” 


Tablecloths, 
Serviettes, Towels, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Collars, Diapers. 
Before you make your 
Winter and Xmas purchases 
send for free patterns and price 
list. You will be able to select what 
you want at greater convenience, 
you will get genuine pure Irish Linen, and 
you will buy at factory prices and save money. 
Simply send for samples—then compare. 
G. R. Hutton & Co., Room 63, Larne, Ireland. 


JUST THE THING | WANT! 


THE EXCELSIOR BOOKCASE WRITING DESK. 
Solid Oak, yee ed 39/6. 

pn be had on Tay a deferred Payments. 

eight Sft. ; ovidth oft. Gin. ; depth when closed, 10in. 


WE GIVE toe Purchaser a 6s. Novel 
first-class author, thor FREE. Send for illustrated 1 


Wincycle Trading Co., Ld., 106a, Gt. Saffron Hill, London 


THE RINGLEADERS 


Supply a Single Ring at Wholesale Price. 


S 


One Diamond and Two 


Diamond Oluster with Rubies, 276 


Ruby Centre, 22 10 0 
18-et. gold. 


Price List Free. 








CASH RETURNED 
JOHN MYERS & O0., Ltd., 
Gold Ring Makers, 
185a, Westminster Bridge Rd. , London. 


if not approved within 7 days. 


Three Napphires and 
Four Diamonds, £4 10 0 


Why have an ug! ee eae 
NOSE == cn onan ong ye eee 
afflicted 
nd a0 for 
Bar Machine. 


Blevatore for Hitele 
Blackhead Lotion. 


(Established 1817.) 


. 5 
ete., ete. All foreign 
/6 extra. | stamp for Seckies oe 
Aids to = > The W. Douglas 
ue) K) 17, Hi St., Li 

















STOCKINGS, SOCKS, 
UNDERCLOTHING can be made 
for children and adults. 28 Medals 
Profitable, Interesting, 
Simple. Worked by the blind. Write 
for Cash or Easy Hire Terms. 


Samples of Knitting Wools 
and Price List Free on application. 
J oe FOSTER (Dept. B), 

Friargate, PRESTON. 
alli, 
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CLEAR ROAD 
TO SUCCESS 


is what we offer you. We want to ensure 
you not only constant employment, but em- 
ployment that ensures you good pay. In 
these days you see many unemployed, 
striving to make both ends meet, because 
they are engaged in trades where the supply 
of labour exceeds the demand. We want 
to give you something better, to qualify you 
in your spare time, direct to your home, by 
post, to become an Electrical Engineer, the 
profession that ensures your success. 


We Can Do This 


For You 


no matter where you live, or what education 
you have had. We have qualified thou- 
sands of people in all walks of life and put 
them on the road to success. We can do 
the same for you. We do not ask you to 
take our word for it. We want you to in- 
vestigate this for yourself, free. We give 
you proof of our statements, and show you 
our successful record of years in our book, 
which we are waiting to send you free. 


Do Not Miss This 
Opportunity, 


it is too good tolose, and might mean the whole difference 
between your success and failure. Write to-day for our free 
book, entitled, ““ How to Become an Electrical or Mechanical 
Engineer.” We have courses of Instruction in ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING, SHORT ELECTRICAL CouRSE, DyNAMO 
TENDER’s, ELEctTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, ‘TRAMWAYS, 
MoToRMAN’s, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, etc., etc. It 
costs you nothing to get our free book. Let us hear 
from you to-day. 
THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 

427, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 
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Wao DEVELOP OR REDUCE ANY 
RT OF THE BODY. 

A Petes Complexion Beautifier and 
my Te of Wrinkles. 





Dr. Wilson Gibbs’ 
THE ONLY ELECTRIC 


MASSAGE ROLLER 


This electric beautifier is the only 
enuine electric roller in existence. 
Not only does it remove facial blem 

ishes, but will also py or reduce 
any part of the body The 
great simplici 4 of the in which in- 
ne nei batteries nor other super- 

pri ial fate init fa +t, thins 
rate price, are two bon n ite your, to say nothing 
of its marvellous effects earth and Home. 

“Dr. Wilson Gibbs Blectric M Roller is a most positive 
remover of wrinkles and most effective in building up tissue, 
as well as reducing wu ly corpulence. The use of this 
roller need not be confined to the face alone, but can be used 
upon «different parts of the body for curing nervous di 

removing muscular pains, neuralgia, etc. It allays pain ot 
indigestion and flatulence and spasms, besides rounding out out 
thin faces, making them blooming and rosy."—Lady's Wor 


FOR MASSACE AND CURATIVE PURPOSES. 


An Electric Roller in all the term implies. (Magnetized or 
attached to batteries are not.) Nocharging. Will last 
lor ever. No shock, sting, or burn, as in old style batteries, 
ut pleasant and soothing in ite action. Always ready for use 
On ALL PARTS OF THE BODY, for all pisennee. For Rheumatism 
and Nervous Diseases a specific. The professional standing of 
the inventor, with the approval of this country and America, 
is a perfect guarantee 
PRICE, by post: Goup, 25/-; Suver, 
FREE— — a Send to-day certain. 
WILSON GIBBS’ CO.. 
20, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 




















Creans Botu Sides 
OF THEKNire ATONCE 


 * 





PEARKS’ 


STANDARD 


IS’: CAINING - WORLD 
WIDE - REPUTATION - FOR 


\ 


DELICIOUS 
| FLAVOUR 


». | ITS - STRENCTH - AND 


PEARKS, 
6 BAYER -ST- LONDON 


















DEATH’S HEAD ELECTRIC 
SCARF PIN. 


The most startling novelty ever produced 
AS light oO on the vest pocket, and the 
it is staggering. A grinning skeleton 
instantly appears with fiendish reality — 
he necktie. Men f iron nerve are seep 
fall back appalled and horrified at the sight, 
2/9 each complete. 

Ordinary Jewelled Pins, same price. 
ELECTRIC POCKET LAMPS, 1/6 each complete, post free 
THE FAMOUS CYCLISTS’ WATER PISTOL. A sure 

protection inst tramps, savage dogs, &c. Always ready 

One charge shoots many times. Price 2/3 each, post free. 
DAZZLER BUTTON-HOLE LAMPS. Will burn for one 

hour each charge at a cost of one farthing. Price 1/3 each. 


CHAMPION AIR PISTOLS, with slugs complete, 2/6 each. 
AIR GUNS OF ALL KINDS IN STOCK. 
Send jor List oA Novelties. 





FRANK CLARKE, 66, cT. CHARLES ST., BIRMINCHAM. 


Telegrams: Billiards, Birmingham, 


THOMAS PADMORE & SONS, 
Billiard Table Manufacturers, 


Contractors to H.M. Government, 
118 S, Edmund 8St., Birmingham. 








CARE for her new charge 
is that it should be daintily 
yet sore and essncmniealiy 
clothed. Her 


New Baby 


IS a treasure worth a lot 

of ——. and if mothers 
will only write for our j 

Catalogue of Baby Clothes, they will be saved much 


Ie will show sea HOW TO CLOTHE IT 


in dainty garments at prices far below ordinary 
shop charges, and every garment can be relied upon 
as to the style of needlecraft, and beauty of design. 
Special bargains are secured in any of the three 
following outfits which are strongly recommended— 


No. 1—Contains 13 well-made serviceable garments and 
om napkins for £1 1s. 

No. 2—  Sapceeme ot of 30 quements and 3 Gem 
napkins for £2 2s. 

No. 3—Has 41 beautifully designed garments and 3 
dozen papkins “yt £4 - 
Send for Catalogue and Eetieens Post Free, 
Money returned in tall if not satisfied. 


f the following 
FREE. — B..ioguce Ladice art enabled to greatly 
increase the purchasing power of their money. 








Catalogue - wa BR. bm for Charming Babies. 
” int, 
» %3—Ad Advanced fashi fashions in — 1 & Costumes. 
oe ” 4—Laces, Blouses a nd Genera! 
e « 5 Ladies’ and Childre \'s “Tnder slothing. 
” « 6~—Table and Household Li 


CONSTANTINE BROTHERS, 
Dept. L, Britannia Warehouse, BOLTON. 
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BENGER’S FOOD can be enjoyed 
and assimilated when other foods dis- 
agree. It forms a delicate and highly 
nutritive cream, rich in all the elements 
necessary to maintain vigorous health, 
but entirely free from rough and 
indigestible particles, which often 
produce irritation in delicate stomachs. 


i a 2 





7 


»® > FIBRE BSD BOYS VHT8D 


©“) % “ae & 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins 
by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


a wee 


LEWISKAM, September 20th, 1903. 


GENTLZMEN,—Enclosed I am sending you a photograph of our little son, which we have just had taken at 
l year 11 months. He has been entirely brought up on ‘* Benger’s” Food, and a more healthy child could not be 
wished for. I have recommended your food to all my friends, and should this letter be of any use please use it. 


A Nurse writes :-— BLACKHEATH, June 29th, 1903. 


Str,—I am sending you a photo of little baby. He is nearly eight months in his photo, and has had 
“‘ Benger’s ” from two months ; he is the best tempered and dearest child it is possible to be nurse to. I have 
been a nurse for ten years, and he is without a doubt the best child I have had, and after having your food, he has 
been no trouble at all. I am writing with my mistress’s consent, but she would rather you did not publish her 
name, but if you like to make use of this letter and photo you can, but I should like the photo returned. 
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sme the defect D' KocH describes! 


It completes digestive action, =, . all ailments of infants and 
And thereby avoids ialulence, Constipation diarrheaand pai Children 


War ~ ~~ aa To Three Generation 
Establishes he Consiitution. CHEMISTS, GROCERS, Stores. Price 1/4 2 











My System of, 
Physical Culture gives 
a good figure, clear skin, 
Strong brain, and the buoyancy 
of Perfect Health. 


HACKENSCHMIDT 








tam not a paper theorist, but an exponent of my own unique and successful experience. As a youth I was no better 
than the average as far as strength and health were concerned. ut one day my imagination was stirred by the exploits of 
a famous wrestler. I set out to learn all I could on the subject of how to be strong. At this critical stage I made the 
acquaintance of a Polish nobleman, also a doctor. Beth were Physical Culture enthusiasts, and the finest specimens of 
manhood I think I have ever seen. They helped me with advice and encouraged me to look more carefully into the 
science of physical development. 
What f learned I practised in secret, for I did not care to air my ideas until I had fully satisfied myself of their sound- 
ness. I made rapid progress, so much so that my friends urged me to try my strength and skill against a champion 
wres‘ier at that time challenging all comers in St. Petersburgh. I was 








somewhat nervous at the meeting, but it was not long before I dis- 


CURES covered that my training had made me mere than his match for agility CURES 


and endurance. My defence turned te attack and I grew oy 4 NE 
det 1 te. At last I threw my opponent—but I scarcely 
SLEEPLESSNESS Know wha was the —— o rieed, the hitherto undefeated champion or my RVOUS 
INDICESTION novice self. I relinquished the engineering profession which | had been EXHAUSTION. 
C 0 sent to learn at St. Petersburgh, and centred my ambition on becoming REVITALIZES 


the undisputed wrestling champion ef the world. I studied and practised 








CONSTIPATION hard and—I succeeded. em changed me in a comparat 
short period trom the average and even somewhat delicate into a |_ "ME WHOLE BOBY. 
of manhood. 





Since I have achieved success as a wrestler, I i been asked by thousands the seoret of my strength. The few 
I was enabled to help with my advice have made such astonishing progress that I have now decided to offer what I have 
learned in the form of a system that I know frem actual experience will, in the short space of three months, double the 
strength and vigour of the average man and woman. 

By faithfully following my rules you may expect to increase your chest from 2 to 4 inches (whilst reducing your waist, 
if now too big, to symmetrical size), also the remainder of your body in proportion. Even more important to the man or 
woman engaged in business or menta! work is the accompanying vast improvement in general health, brain power, ener, 
and good —. BA system corrects the contributory causes of most ailments due to internal derangement, and there 

, Liver and Kidney Disorders, Rheumatism and Nervous and Gener 
Debility. ML STRATED BROCHURE AND FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT POST FREE. "Address— 


GEORGES HACKENSCHMIDT (Dept. 6), 621, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 
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ZA ALD CATESBYS’ 
“(> +g DROLLERIES. 


Herlock Shomes’ 
Farewell. 


The reason related by Dr. Potson. 







HEN people leave off talking about 


the blessings of Catesbys’ Cork 
Lino they start asking one another 
why Herlock Shomes has given up 


detective work, and so many false 


BEE rumours are in circulation that I 








feel it my duty, as a medical man, 
to publish the true facts of the 
final exit of Herlock Shomes. You must know, then, that at 
about eight o’clock one Monday morning (rent time) I called on 
Herlock to get his opinion about the colour of some Catesbys’ 
Cork Lino I had chosen for my floors. The extraordinary man was 
breakfasting, and his fare was, you will hardly believe me, a Plato’ 
Lamb and Bacon. But Shomes was always peculiarly studious. 
** Herlock,” I said, ‘* I have a question for you which _ 
** All the designs are equally good. Leave it to Catesby,” he inter- 
rupted, promptly, with his mouth full. 
! How did you guess my errand ?” 














**tlounds and Baskervilles ! 
** By a simple process of dcduction, my dear Potson. Everyone prefers to 
discuss Catesbys Cork Lino rather than any other topic, and my landlady, Mrs. 
Hudson, was only a moment ago consulting me as to samples similar to those you are carrying in 
your hand.” The corners of his mouth stretched from ear to ear—a sure sign he was amused. 
** To-day,” he went on, ‘I shall devote to tracking the missing Russian Chief of Tactics, General 
Kutusofi, who is somewhere in this country. General Kuropatkin wires that ‘one man may make all 
the difference.’ He implores me to spare no pains, and has sent a wax impression of the General's 
foot. It is a yard long, so that I shall easily recognise the trail. Meanwhile, as it is necessary for 
me to be in good form, Ill now play ‘ Hiawatha’ two or three times on my violin and then . 

At that point I left. 

Late that night, when I sat writing the strange case of Zhe South-Western Ratlway Guard 
Who Did Not Wear a Red Tie, a message summoned me tv Bow Street—I mean Baker Street. 

Directly I entered the room I felt something terrible had happened. ‘* Potson,’’ said 
Herlock Shomes, sadly, ‘‘I1 wish to return you your long ulster, which I’ve 
been wearing for many years. It represents the conquest of CATESBYS’ CORK 
LINO and the departure of dust. I shall never wear this garment again.”’ 

** You are not yourself,” I muttered, hoarsely. 

** !otson,” he continued, ‘‘ Catesbys’ Cork Lino has brought my career as a detective to an end 
I: ended the reign of floor scrubbing, and it now ends the reign of all signs of dust. I ari 
unable to fulfil my promise to the Russian Army, which must struggle on without the Genera 
with the Jarge ‘eet. The fact is. Catesbys’ Cork Lino has rendered useless my famous foot ani 
Jinger-print investigations, on uhih 1 entirely rely. To-day 1 have examined with my power/u 
magnifying glass, palaces, cottages, country houses, London flats. Al in vain. Catesbys Cork Lino 
ts on every floor, and, unlike dust-ridden otlcloth or carpet, the Lino keeps scrupu.ously clean and does 
not harbour a particle of dust. Not a trace of a footprint is allowed to remain on it, because tt ts so 
easy to clean. It can be kept spotless without the slightest trouble or toil, and the occupation of Shomes 
is gone. Catesby has beaten me, Potson ; but I bear him no grudge. I used to think a lot of Moriarty, 
I now see that Catesby is the greatest man on earth. I beat Moriarty, Catesby has beaten me.” 

I was deeply moved, and could only nod my assent ; for, from a medical point of view, I knew 
that Catesby, by lightening the labour of the households, was conferring health and strength on 
countless British housewives. And so, the 














end of Herlock. Still, if you cannot have ° 

always with you Herlock Shomes, you can Prices , 

have—‘** Catesbied ” Hlomes. of Catesbys Cork Lino. 

_ ® Write for Free Samples of this A Quaity. B Quauity. | 
famous Lino, and if you do not wish to 3 yds. by 3 yds. .. iss. od. .. 18s. od. 
buy on Easy Terms (no reference or security 3 yds. by 3hyds. .. 18s. 6d. .. £1 15. Od. 
required) you can secure a discount of 2s. 3 ae: 7 4 = = , = 1s. od. a & 45: o 

i » > nie ene Reagent 3iyds. by 4 yds. .. £1 45. 6d. .. £1 8s. od. 
= the £ by paying cash. Catesbys pay 4 yds. by 4 yds. .. £1 8s. od. .. £1 12s. od. 
carriage to any address in the kingdom. 


CATESBY & SONS (Dest 4), 64-67, Tottenham Court Rd., 
Copyright. LONDON, WwW. 
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em LET'S TALK ABOUT PICTURES !| gy 








A half-dozen good artistic ETCHINGS or ENGRAVINGS hung round your walls will effect a transformation in the 
room which everybody can appreciate. And we will send you a beautiful Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pictures of note to 
choose from if you will remit 1/+ in P.O. or Stamps, to partially cover cost (which will be returned if a purchase be made.) 


; 47, QUBEN’S ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
FROST & REED, $.S:*Dune stReet, St JAMES'S. LONDON, S.W. Estublishe! son 











Jamaica Row, 
é Made in Birmingham. 
Sheffield, Englang. 
Ground in Germany. London Road. 
Black Handles, 5/- each ; Ivory Handles, 7/6 each. Leicester. 
Sprock’s Razor Strops. Pocket & Table Cutlery. pose 
From all Cutlers and Hairdressers, — 
Wholesale : Parton, Son & Co., Ld, sia : 
5 & 6, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


100 


FREE. 
WwW. H. DUNKLEY. HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON. 
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ected |S SILICON 





OUR CATALOGUE projusely illustrated, is an 
infallible guide to the choice of a tasteful presei.t 
(2,000 illustrations). ree per post. Write tor it, 

PEARCE & SONS, Huddersfield. 














THE KING\ 


of Silver Cleaners 






Of all Grocers and Stores /¥ 
6¢ per box. Postfreeon / 
receipt of price. 


Send address on Post Gra_ St 





FASSETT & JOHNSON, Sole Agents, 
32 Snow Hill, London, E. C. 





@& 62 © OC DW @ 


0 RHEUMatism CURE | 


“COUT... 
NEURALGIA 
By BEAUTIFUL COLD JEWELLERY 
Worn by Royalty. 
Write for FREE Illustrated 
Booklet. 


()  ANTI-RHEU-CEM COMY., BIRMINCHAM, U1 


@& @wWeooeasewe 


3 DR. ROOKE’S 


ELIXIR 


LIKE THE SUN isa 
LIFE-GIVING TONIC. 


The UNFAILING REMEDY for RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, ASTHMA, ANA2MIA, CONSUMPTION, 
and GENERAL DEBILITY. 


DR. ROOKE’S SOLAR ELIXIR is a HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY, and has over 70 years’ reputation. Testimonials 
have been received from all parts of the world. Of all Medicine 
Vendors at 1/1}, 29, 4, and 11/- per bottle, or direct from— 


26a, High Holborn, London. W.C. 
DR. ROOKE’S MEDICAL WORK, 80 PAGES, 
Post Free on receir* of 1d. for postage. 






























DRY SOAP 


< 


It costs no more 


to wash clothes and 
cleua house with Borax 
Dry Soap than it does 
with the common wash- 
ing compounds, but the 
difference in results— 
the cleanliness and the 
sweetness of everything 
Borax Dry Soap touches 
—is very appreciable. 
It excels all others both 
in quality, effect, and 
2conomy. 


Prove it in your next wash. 
- Sold everywhere in }-lb. packets. 


By Special Makers to 
Appointment sR The King. 


The Patent Borax Co., Ltd., 
irmingham. 






ow 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE, etc. 


(BORAX STARCH GLAZE: 














' IMPROVES ALL STARCH 






























































“Elastic’’ Bookcase 


The principle is simple. In the circle one bookcase is shown 
m king one section of the bookcase above it. If you want your 
case to grow, you purchase more units and build them up into a 
larger case. The case is complete at every stage, and grows as 
you need it to grow. Builds in corners, round pillars, upright, 
or out ward. 

We are the Originators of the Unit System. 
All goods are packed free, and orders to the value of £2 and upwards 
are delivered carriage paid to any goods station in Great Britain 

Catalogue No. 6B, Itustrated, post free from— 


The Globe“Wernicke Co., 


Office and Library Furnishers, St d 
44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
82, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 58.W. 
Wholesale Dept. and Factory — 22, Euston 
Buildings, George Street, London, N.W. 











WALTHAM = 


‘sze"| WATCHES 


are the most timely 

















XMAS GIFTS. 


If the Xmas present is a Watch, make it a Waltham 
] They are the most accurate high-grade Watches made 
Ask for the “ Bridge,” ‘“‘ Maximus,” “ Vanguard,” 
“ Riverside,” and the ‘“‘ Royal "—five sterling types 
] qe will show you Waltham Watches. All Genuine 

faltham Watches have the name “‘ Waltham” engraved 

on the works. ( 

} Booklet No. 7 post ffree from— ( 
ROBBINS & APPLETON 

( Wholesale only to the Trade/, ( 

125, Hicu Hotsorn, Lonpox, W.C. ( 


Also the only address of the WALTHAM WATCH CO. 
No Branches. 














Stmas 








givers send the right thing ¥ 


and recipients receive the 
right thing when the gift 
fea... 


Waterman's 
Idea a 


People who get a Waterman's 
ideal remember the gift all their 
lives. It is a milestone in life. It 
means the day they gave up an old, 
time-worn way of writing, to take 
the up-to-date, perfect method, 
Just remember 


The Old Way. 


Dipping in dust-clogged ink, twisted pens, 
blots, smudges, and-erasures. Then turn 
to the Waterman's Ideal way 


The New Way. 


A pen that is always ready. A pen that 
wont clog. A pen that keeps its own ink 
and keeps that ink clear. No blots, no 
twisted nibs, no smudges. Just 


The Best Pen Out; that is, 
BETTER THAN ANY OTHER. 


Price 10/@ upwards. In Silver and 
Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, 
Jewellers, etc. Illustrated Booklet, 
post free, from 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12, Colden Lane, London, E.C. 
New York—173, Broadway. 


ee 


ee ee 
ee a St Se Se Ste Se Se Se See re Sas 


8 L. 
2. . 
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BIRDS CUSTARD 





CHRISTMAS FEST IVITIES ano B IRDS ¢ CUSTARD 


Ric rebate i © amy “\ \C 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! No TROUBLE! 


5 Ala ¥ 
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toy 


Illustrated List. “an 
416 pages of 
Horticuitural, / 
Rustic 


iron Build- . 
ings, Poultry 
Appliances, 
Kennels, Heat- 
ing Apparatus, 
Sundries, etc., etc. 


Portable Creenhouses. 


Well-seasoned Timber, com- 
plete, with half-glass door, 
aging one ventilators, glass, 
et inted one good coat. 


AWAY ! 


3 Post Free 
to all 


7ft. by 5ft., £2 178. 6d. ; 9ft. by ~ 


6ft., £3 15s, ; 12ft. by sft., "25 Iba. ; 
sft. by oft., £7 10s.; oft by 
10ft., £9 15s, ; 25ft. by 10ft., £12. 


MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


W. COOPE R, “Tt, OL, KENT ROAD, 


FOR SAFETY AND GOMFORT 


1-Light Frames. 
3ft. Gin. hy 3ft 15: 
4ft. Oin. by sft 
6ft. Oin. by 4ft 
2-Light Frames. 
6ft. by aft. 108. 
Sft. by aft. .... ss. 
8ft. by oft Sah. 
3-Light Frames 
10ft. by sft. 60a. 
l2ft. by aft 708. 


Cartas tron Cottage. 


Containing two hed 
rooms, ft ty 7ft. ; 
sitting-room, 13ft. by 
14ft.; & kitchen, 13ft. 
by 7ft Pverything 
complete. Flooring, 
match- ining, felt, 
gutters, glass, iron, 
made in sections, 
&c., ready for fixing. 


Price £45. 


IN ALL GLIMATES. 














“Esmé” and 


“Lilian” 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


Corsets Colic Band 


Fleece Slipper, 


“Teck.” 














Fleecy Knitted 
Tam o’Shanter. 


To checkmate the dishonest use of the name of JAEGER, look for the label on 
each article, and insist that the goods be described as ‘JAEGER’ on invoice. 


Full-Sized 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


30 Guineas. 


BEST LONDON MAKE. CARRIAGE PAID. 
Complete with all Accessories. 


PORTABLE 
TABLES, 


for = my on Dining 
Table or Stan 


anaes with Accessories. 


2ft. 
2it. 
2ft. 
aft. 
3ft. 
3ft. 

ft. 


4 
4ft. 
5ft. 4in. 


BILLIARD & DINING TABLES COMBINED 
from £7 10s. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ecoocoaca 


EMPIRE BILLIARD ( C0., 755, Old Kent Rd., London, 8.E. 


LONDON :— 


126, Regent Street, W. 

456, Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 
30, Sloane Street, S.W. 

115, Victoria Street, S.W. 

85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C. 


GUARANTEED against SHRINKAGE. 


lilustrated Price List (No. 10) and Patterns sent free. 


FIXED, MODERATE 
PRICES. 


Girl's Oraw: 


and Stayband. Men's Undervest. Men's Pants. 
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THE 
GREAT 
BICYCLE IMPROVEMENT 


This is the Royal Sunbeam’s little oil bath, with 
the variable speed-gear running in it. The inven- 
tion has created a new era in the history of cycling. 


Beware of cheap imitations. The above is FITTED ONLY on the Royal Sunbeam 
Bicycle—the leading high-grade English machine. 


New Illustraied Catalogue, No. 4, with full description, sent post free on application 
to the Maker— 


JOHN MARSTON, LIMITED, Sunbeamland, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


The largest private firm of Cycle Makers. Estab. 1790, 


—--- 
—_——— a 


——-——— 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 














Remarkable Discovery that will interest every 
Woman with Superfluois Hair. 


PERFECTLY SAFE TREATMENT 
that permanently destroys the roots, fully described, 
FREE TO ALL. 


Hairy women need no “ ~ despair. Out of the mass of failures has 
come a genuine success. heir unsightly blemish can be so thoroughly 
destroyed that they themselves will wonder if they ever really had 
disfiguring hair, The Capillus Manufacturing Company are in sole 
possession of a 

MARVELLOUS HOME METHOD 
that removes superfluous hair for ever. 
IT SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS, 

Marred going to the very root of the hair, destroying its life so that it will 
never grow again. The gompany want it understood that this method 

Beaut = is different entirely from the many powders, lotions, and cosmetics 
sold that only remove temporarily and hurt a delicate skin, while this 
new method 


REMOVES THE HAIR FOR ALL TIME AND IS SIMPLE AND HARMLESS, 


It is a home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private aperenente, and will permanently remove 
superfluous hair without pain. By sending your name and address to the CAPILLUS MANUFACTURING 
co., 18 Century Howse, 205 Regent Street, London W., you will receive free a full description of this 
simple and remarkable method which will enable you to remove all superfluous hair at home at a very slight 
expense. The description is posted to you in a perfectly plain and sealed envelope, and you should have no 
hesitancy in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily and surely superfluous hair can he per- 
manently and painlessly removed, and 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO-DAY. DON’T NEGLECT TO DO SO. 4 





It isn’t everybody who cares to belong to a circulating library, 
responsibilities, and to pay 6/- for every fresh novel is beyond many people. 
cheap editions, many a book-lover would miss a delightful story. 
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Within Everyhbody’s Reach. 


with its restrictions and 
So that, without 
But there are 


NEWNES’ SIXPENNY NOVELS 


The production of these is really wonderful at the figure charged. 
and the illustrations splendidly gotten up on special 


and elegant—printing bold and clear 


art paper, 


A. CONAN DOYLE— 
MICAH CLARKE 
ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
THE SIGN OF FOUR. 
THE Poe aoe BRIGADIER GERARD. 
R 
T 
T 


IDNEY STON 


( Ss VE. 

HE WHITE COMPANY. 
I LEN +, AG. 
UNCL E BERNA 
TRAGEDY OF 


GRANT ALLEN— 
MISS CAYLEY’S ADVENTURES. 
HILDA WADE. 
WHAT'S BRED IN THE BONE. 
AN AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE. 


MAXWELL GRAY— 
IN THE HEART OF THE 
REPROACH OF ANNESLEY 
THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. 


Ss. LE FANU— 
THE WYVERN MYSTERY. 


THE KOROSKO. 


STORM. 


WYLDER’'S HAND, a Romance or Mystery. 


MISS BRADDON— 
PHANTOM FORTUNE. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 
HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
FENTON’'S QUEST. 
RUN TO EARTH. 

E. W. HORNUNG— 
A BRIDE FROM THE 
PECCAVI. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD— 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 
ROBERT ELSMERE. 

DAVID GRIEVE. 
MARCELLA. 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE— 
A MAN OF THE MOORS. 


HENRY HARLAND 
THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX. 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY— 
RED POTTAGE. 


GEORGE R. SIMS— 
MEMOIRS OF A MOTHER-IN-LAW 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX— 
SECRETS OF MONTE CARLO. 
THE MS. 


BUSH. 


and instead of eye-trying, irritating type and 
the following works positively inviting :— 


A RED 


The covers are tasteful 


illustrations, the reader must find 


F. ANSTEY— 
VICE VERSA. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD— 
DR. THERNE, Ant1-Vaccinist. 
SHE. 

JESS. 

R. S. WARREN BELL— 

BACHELORLAND. 


REV. S. BARING-GOULD— 
JOHN HERRING. 


GUY BOOTHBY— 
A MILLIONAIRE’S LOVE STORY. 
MYSTERY OF THE CLASPED HANDS. 


GEORGE MACDONALD— 
MALCOLM. 
THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 
DONAL’ GRANT. 


MRS. MEADE— 
STORIES FROM 
DOCTOR. 


K. & HESKETH PRICHARD— 
A MODERN MERCENARY. 


W. H. FITCHETT— 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLA 
DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE 


MRS. CLIFFORD— 
A WILD PROXY. 


CLARK RUSSEL 
ROMANCE OF A MIDSHIPMAN. 


LOUIS BECKE 
RODMAN THE 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES— 
THE HERB MOON. 
MRS. BANKS— 
THE MANCHESTER MAN. 
BART KENNEDY— 
A SAILOR TRAMP. 


DOUGLAS SLADEN— 
THE JAPS AT HOME. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 
MRS. HUNGERFORD— 

MOLLY RAWN 


BOX. 


THE DIARY OF A 


BOAT-STEERER. 


Price SIXPENCE, of all booksellers, or 8d. post free from 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 
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Who 

Croup, Asthma, 

Catarrh, Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Grippe, Hay Fever. 


CRESOLENE is a long-established and standard rem- 
edy for the diseases indicated. It cures because the 
air, rendered strongly antiseptic, is carried over the 
diseased surfaces of the bronchial tubes with every 
breath, giving prolonged and constant treatment. 
Those of a consumptive tendency, or sufferers from 
chronic bronchitis, find immediate relief from coughs 
or inflamed conditions of the throat. 

If your child complains of sore throat, particularly 
when Diphtheria or Scarlet Feveris about, use CRESO- 
LENE at once. Laboratory tests show that vapor- 
ized CRESOLENE kills diphtheria germs. 

CRESOLENE is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

Ask your physician about it. Descriptive booklet, 
with proofs of its value, on request. 


All Chemists. 





CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing and germ 
destroying in its action. 
To be used for coughs and irritable conditions of 
the throat. 
At all Chemists. 








ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lid, Agents, 
Lombard Street, London, FE. C. 





An Artistic 
Wall Covering. 


HALL'S 


Sanitary Washable 


DISTEMPER 


or WATER PAINT 


is rapidly superseding Wall Papers 
in tastefully furnished homes. It adds 
greatly to the effect of furniture and 
pictures. 

It is manufactured in 7@ permanent 
colours, including rich dark, as well 
as light shades. 

It is unaffected by light, heat, or 
damp; does not crack or peel off, 
and is washable. 

In point of cost it is cheaper 
than Wall Paper. 

HALL’S DISTEMPER 
only requires water adding 
to be ready for use. 

It is applied with 
whitewash brush. 








eo 


Send jor Sample, 
Shade Card, and 
full particulars to 


SISSONS BROTHERS | S 
& Co., Ltd., HULL. 


London Office: 
1998, Boro’ Hicu Srreer, 
S.E. 
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TO THOSE INTERESTED 


It is unfortunately true that 
most people are interested in 
the treatment of Inebriety. 
We say uniaotenstey be- 
cause we consider it a 
calamity that there should 





f } LTH 
sal PR Hit MU Ht guid 


In a little sweetened water will, 



































instantly remove he a necessity for it. We In 
should be only too glad many 
to know that the thing cases 
no longer existed, in Inebri- 
order that we might Naf is 
close down and de- doubtless 
5 vote our attention only a vice. 
but in many 


to something else. 


But, unfortunate- 
ly, everyone is 
more or less in- 

, | timately con- 
nected with 


victims of 


the habit. 

Hence this 
7 advt. will 

ery a 


ve of 
ESSENCE DE RICQLES can be 
obtained of all Chemists through=- 
out the United Kingdom in bottles, 
1/13, 1/9, 2/6, and 4/6. 


FRE _ To prove the merits of Essence 

de Ricqlés a Sample Bottle will 
be sent, post free, together with a charming 
little booklet. Address—DE RICQLES (Dept. 18), 


more it is 
actually a dis 
ease, and in the 
former instances 
it will probably 
developinto a dis- 

. The treatment 
administered here is 
based on the ——.- 
tion that Alcoholism 
a form of neurasthenia. 

For particulars of 
methods used see British 
Medical Journal. 

The Norwood Sanatorium 
is beautifully situated in 
charming and secluded 
grounds. There is nothing to 
distinguish it from an ordinary 
private house. The course of 
treatment lasts six weeks. 























INEBRIETY 


Illustrated Booklet sent on application to— 


JOHN FAIRBANK & CO., Ltd, J. J. Stark, The Dell, Church Rd., Uppor Norwood. 
69, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 














Time saving in Correspondence 


shows the way to bigger profits. 
May I show you how the 


BARLOCK does it? 


You ought to read my book about Typewriters. 17 years’ boiled- 
down experience. Free on application to The Manager, Dept. S, 


HIS MAJESTY’S TYPEWRITER MAKERS, 12, QueEN Vicroria St., E.C. 


|DISFIGUREMENT 


BY: HAIR: ON - THE - FACE. i 
This Un Blemish can | : 


be Cured B Rairemovine® 
ail superfluous hair with- |f nil 
pain or injury tothe skin . ACCEPTABLE XMAS PRESENT. 
, “ie. ariaithe anelpeiont ~~ Jersey being a Free Port you save money by 
BEFORE. certifi v AFTER. importing Cigars direct. 


os cate of 
Matame & Bond, 2. Dx Jouveox Passe Birmingrem. | ||MO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 
Special Value—‘*MARCUS SUPERBUS” 


A very high-class full-sized Cigar—mild and medium in 
strength. Guaranteed equal to any Cigar sold in ENGLAND 
at 4d. Delivered duty and carriage free to any part of the 
United Kingdom at 6/- per box of 25, or 11/6 per box of 50. 
Ali orders must be accompanied by P.O. or Cheque. 











FERGUSON'S 
| ~ 1 O/G Bortitied witn tne tinest scotch 


G 
i~wam Carriage Paid. Sweets FRESHLY MADE. M 
T A. FERGUSON, Melbourne Place, EDINBURGH. T 

K 


_EDINBURGH ROCK 





J. F. BELFORD. Cigar importer, JERSEY. 
Only Gold Medals Chan islands Exhibitions, 1398 —1599. 
Price List on Application. 
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ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Narcomania and Resu!tant Nervous Diseases 





Cured at Patient’s own Home in 3 to 7 weeks by the now recognised 


TURVEY TREATMENT 


without inconvenience or interference with the ordinary routine of daily life. This 
Specific Treatment, in addition to creating a lasting distaste for Alcohol and Narcotic 
Drugs, has a most beneficial and recuperating effect upon the general health and 
nervous system. The Turvey Treatment can be sent to any part of the world. 


Used with the greatest success by Officials of Church of England 
Temperance Society, Diocesan Branches, &c. 


FULL PRESS REPORT 
The Successful Public Test of the Treatment 


forwarded free on application. 


The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ A remarkable success.” 

The Evening News states: ‘‘The cured are not only free from all craving for drink, but 
have an absolute loathing for it. 

The Whitehall Review says: ‘‘The treatment cures in ninety-seven cases out of a hundred.” 

The Century Magazine states: ‘‘ The test has established in a practical and public manner 
the claim of the Turvey Treatment to be a certain cure for intemperance.” 

The Glasgow Times says: ‘‘It is a disccvery of incalculable value for the redemption of 
thousands from misery and death.” 













Etc., etc. 
Write for Illustrated Treatise, sent free with private Consultation Sheet, or call— 


Secretary, TURVEY TREATMENT CO., Ld., 1, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, London. 
Near SOMERSET HOUSE. Telegrams: “TURVERT, LONDON.” Telephone: 5494, GERRARD. 






































Buy your Cloves direct from the 


home of the industry. pove- 
WHY PAY Forme, Onth with —aarnee c 





















fale & Sid. for Collars? Our Beauti- oT Tan 
4-fold Collars at 2/- half doz., post free nN Grey, Dove, White. 
J cash with order, are astonishing value. \j\ Light & Dark Beavers. 
Better quality linen, 3/- half doz. \4 s' Ladies’ Elastic — a6 
HE mo Ladies’ 3-Button .. .. «. 


Gents’ 2Button .. . 
H. F. COLLETT, Woodstock, Oxon, j 





roreign postage extra. 
HADDON SHAW & CO., 37, Stanley Road, Coven 


| . . . nner > 
Elliott-Fisher Billing Machines 
and Book ‘Typewriters 


For Order and Billing Work 


LET US TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THEM 


ELLIOTT - FISHER CO., 87a Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
151 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
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Quality each. 


Standard 


Extra Quality, 5d. 


I AL 


Wholesale only < Veritas Lamp Works, Farringdon 
Road, London, E.C 


The drawback of Incandescent 
Mantles is—that being made 
from cotton they quickly tumble 
to pieces. The Veritas Mantle 
is made from strong vegetable 
fibre, and is specially treated 
so as to ensure it retaining 
its shape. 











Weight 
Regulator 


400 DA 


PAIJENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
Polished Walnut Case. 


High-Class Finish 


Olin. White Enamelied Dial. 


Bevelled Classes. 


This wonderful but simple piece 
of mechanism is quite the newest 
and most practical departure in 
the clock world. With one 
winding (short duration) the 
Clock will go 400 DAYS, 
this result being achieved by the 
slow alternate rotation of the 
pendulum, instead of swinging 
to and fro, as is the case in 
wdinary Clocks. Timekeeping 
is a special feature, the move- 
ment acquiring its impetus from 
two weights suspended close to 
the sides of the case Phe move- 
ment is polished throughout and 
of the very finest workmanship. 
Ihe hands are balanced evenly. 


LENCTH 42-inch. 
PRICE WITH Carriage 
FOR CASH £4 4s. ORDER. Paid. 
(Monthly, payments on “THE TIMES” principle may, 


however, be arranged if desired.) 


W. E. WATTS & Go., Ltd., 
Cleck Manufacturers, BRISTOL. 


CaTaLocuks Post Free. 














A GUINEA 


FOR A CUP OF COFFEE. 


? ‘\ 


A Guinea for a cup of Coffee; also six prizes of 10/-, 
fifteen prizes of 5/-, and twenty prizes of 2/6. The 
twelve pieces shown here represent a cup of Mason's 
Coffee Essence. We are offering the above forty-two 
prizes to those who shall cut out these pieces and paste 
on a piece of paper so as to form the correct drawing. 
Each solution will be numbered as received, and put on 
one side till February rst, 1905, when they will be 
opened by an independent judge. The sender of the 
first, correct. solution will receive £1 1s., and the other 
prizes will be awarded to the next forty-one solutions. 
This competition is organized to advertise Mason's 
Coffee Essence and is simplicity itself. Anyone may 
compete, but neatness of construction will be taken 
into consideration. Mason's Coffee Essence is well- 
known as the finest Liquid Coffee on the market. Ask 
your Grocer for a 6d. bottle, or send a picture post- 
card for a Free Sample. All competition solutions 
must be Plainly Addressed on the outside envelope, 


COFFEE COMPETITION, 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
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Delightfully Resffuf. 
| HANDSOME 


XMAS GIFTS. 











<s “THE OXFORD 
‘THE MARLBOROUGH” 


Gmbine Chair,Quch,or 
Iounge. fate easily & 
quickly adjusted fo’ 
accomodafe’ & rest the 

body in every desirable position 


Lovers of i dheat find 
in them the fi 
expression of Sinport: 


“THE LITERARY Gal 


“THE AUTO" 


For full particulars and prices of 
above chairs and other Models 
( write for IMustrated Catalogue C3. | 


J.EOOT &, SON. 


TENTEES 64 MANUFACTURERS. 


171, NEW. BOND SrREEL 








xviii 


2000 SITUATIONS 


At good salaries, and with excellent rros- 

pects, are annually secured by students 

of Pitman's METROPOLITAN SCHOOL. 
You can 


STUDY AT HOME 


and be coached in Commercial Subjects 
which will ensure a good position, or 
improve your present one. ‘ Hints oa 
Home Study" sent free. Address The 
Secretary, Pitman's Metropolitan School, 

Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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. 3 COSTS LITTLE—WORTH MUCH. 


RUBIE CARLSBAD 


acts on the Liver and flushes the Kidneys, 


CURES 


CONSTIPATION, BILIOUSNESS, and 
SICK HEADACHE, 
It cools the Blood, clears out the Bile, frees the excess oo Uric 
Acid, and Cleanses the Stomach in a natural manne: 
A Dose taken in the morning before breakfast acts 
immediately after. 
A! oh. Cn EM:ST 






























Sold in Packets 24. each, 7 in a Box 1/-. 
CAN SUPPLY; or a boz, post free, 1/- 


THE RUBIE LABORATORY, ILFORD, LONDON. 
FREE Sample Packet on receipt of stamp. 


















= “PERFE ~< PI PE rR. made of Spring-Steel 
vite groov Maltin ving A! + t> aoseeell together 


in pipe and turn scraper round, when scale is quickly cut away. 
Don't t Buy Worthless 
Imitations. 


Will not 
A REAL BOON 
TOPIPESMOKERS = 
‘4 
nd in Hog-SkinShes 


Pram itself 
to any size pipe. 
Mo ot several penknives in pipe-cleanir 


eee Scraper if I could not get anc 
lisle). —G.! PH 504 52.A 


EXCELDA 






Polished, ® 














24 would not take £1 for 
Harrison, Oa: - 
irmingham. 































HANDKERCHIEFS. 


A New Fabric. Once Used, Always Used, 


MUCH CHEAPER THAN SILK OR LINEN. 
BETTER THAN EITHER. 


For LADIES or GENTLEMEN. 


Supplied to the Public by Retail Shopkeepers 
throughout the Kingdom. 

A small ticket stamped “ Excetpa” on every — ppg hief. 
None genuine without this tic 

Ask for “EXCELDA” Handkerchiefs. 

Gold Medal Awarded London Exhibition, 1902. 


HOME- MAKING 
JAY’S 


Make it Easy with their . 
Famous Buliding Society Pian. 
The great point about our system is 
that you get the home furnished by 
us completely without ready money, 
and you pay by Easy Instalments, 
just like buying a house from a 
building society. 


JAY'S. FURNITURE 


Art Iustrated Catal Gratis. Estimates and Delivery Free. 


345, KENTISH TOWN ROAD, N 
225, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, oe. p. 
219, SHIRLAND ROAD, PADDINGTON, W 
7, HIGH STREET. HARLESDEN, N.W 
1, ey TERRACE, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W.; 
HE PARADE. WATFOR 
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WORLD'S CURE 


FOB 






Fintiniein, Weeding. 
Ey Cough, Hoarseness, &c. Wy 


















eee The enormous Success of Owbridge’s ret 
eee Tonic could not have been won, and cun- § 
tinue to ine reqse after 30 YEARS, apart 








pficacious remedy ever known. 
ye Dae wns ook a 
os ** when buying 
Lung Tonic u und TAKE | no OTHER: 
7 a epared by by 
W.T. OWBRIDGE, Ltd. Hull, 


Orerere im dotties, ag 
Us. 1jd., 2s. 94., 48, 6d. & Lis, 





fg 
y-2: 
0 


















TTT 
PULL THE LEVER & AWAY YOU GO. 
A Woxrperrtt CAR 1s rue 


HANDSMOSBILE. 
A NICE XMAS PRESENT {o7.,Pi¢.0" 
Lots of Fun and Healthy Exercise. Ver 
strong Rubber-Tyred Wheels. Propelled 

































by Hand Lever, ike a Motor 
Gar, and Steered by the Fost. Can't Pace 25/- 
Send for full particulars. ome 
wine YCLE TRADING CO., Ltd., Trade Agents Wanted. 
107a. Gt. Saffron Hill. London, Be. A MARVEL 


DIRECT FROM THE 
MAKERS. 


Write for Catalogue. 


DIRECT SUPPLY CO., 
Warstone Lane, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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Registered Nos.— | 
342,186/7. 


PATENT 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


(With or without Spats—Spats made detachable if required). 


Shaped to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to Knee 
without any Turns or Twists. 
Supplied in Various Qualities and Colours (including Military 
Shades). Shade Cards and Quality Patterns on application. 


The “‘REGULATION” quality is the same as now supplied to Uy} y y 
His Majesty's Government. Y y j 


Mh 


Wass 


Made of all Wool. 

Will Fit any Leg. 

Great Support tv the Leg. 

Can be Worn under Trousers to keep the Leg 
Dry and Warm. 

Can be Used with Stockings or Socks. 


for 
Rheumatism 
Yy 


and yy Why, 
aricose ] iY 
‘a i 


Y, 
Wy 
yy 





FOR LADIES & 
CHILDREN. 


Light Weight. YN 
PER PAIR. ty 
With Spats ) Wi 
Detachable 1/- extra. Ws FOR _MEN. 
Without Spats ....5/- YY With Spats, Pek Pair. 
Send Size of Boot. UY from 10/6 to 12/- 


With Spats Detachable 1/- 
extra. 


The Warmest f If Detachable required, 
yy } send size of boot. 


Without Spats, 
from 6/- to 7/6 per pair. 























For Rough Hard Wear 
no leg covering has 
ever been invented 
equal to the 

** Puttee.’’ 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD., 
Wellington, Somerset. 


Agents for the United States: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange Building, New York, U.S.A. 
Agent for Canada: WM. ST. PIERRE, 63, Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada. 
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> TRIUMPH pane puvver 


Ilias rapidly become a 
pleasant companion tomany 
a music lover and a dear 
frend to many a home in 
town and country. Anyone 
can play on any piano the 
simplest piece or the most 
difficult. composition with 
the same human expression 
and perfect technique as the 
most famous pianists such 
as Rubinstein, Paderewski, 


etc. Nomore silent pianos! 


The ** TRIUMPH " has so 
many new improvements 
that it is absolutely 
superior to all other 
piano players. Guaranteed 
5 Years. 


£29, £39 & £44. 


Enormous Music Library. 
Rolls lent at 24d. per week. 


You are invited to hear and test the ‘‘ TRIUMPH” at our Showrooms, or kindly 
write for the interesting Treatise on the ‘‘“,.TRIUMPH."’ 


M. KASTNER & CO., 302, Regent Street, W. 


Near Queen's Hall.) 








EPILEPSY Beautiful PLANT NOW Protiavi 


Roses, fine bush plants, very best kinds, to bloom next 
season, 12, 5/6; or 6 for 3/-, carriage paid. Roses, stan- 
dards, very fine, best kinds, 6 for 7/6, carriage paid 
Roses, climbing kinds, 6 for 3/9, carriage paid. 2 Apples, 
» Pears, and 2 Plums, large trees, best kinds, fruit next 
season, 6/9, carriage paid. 12 Currants of sorts, 12 Goose 
berries, 50 Strawberry Plants, 12 Raspberries, 1 Walnut, 
TRENCH’S 4 Rhubarb, 2 Cob Nuts, 5/9, carriage paid. Worth double. 
REMEDY roo Hardy Plants, in 10 kinds, for Spring blooming, 3/9, 

carriage paid. 1oo Wallflower Plants, in 6 best kinds, 2/0. 

. Assorted Bulbs, all good flowering size, including 

Hy acinths, Tulips, Crocus, Snowdrops, Iris, etc., for 5/9; 
half lot, 3/3. Wonderful value. Carriage Paid. c arefully 
Packed. Catalogue of everything for garden, post free. 


Cc. R. SHILLING, 
15, The Nurseries, Winchfield, Hants. 








TRENCH’S AN UNDOUBTED 
eeates —_ iin Artistic Neediework 


Ososilkie is a new 
omnia of the most beauti- 
ful brilliancy. Looks like 
Silk at a fifth part of the 
cost. Will wash equal to 
Silk, and retains its lustre. 
Made in three 

* Fine,” “ Medium 


\ ty) “ Fancy Twine,” in a grand 

OVER : 3 variety of shad ee both 
000 . . ; slainand variegate: 80 
‘, - In pure “ Lily White” for 
TESTIMONTALS Teneriffe Lace Work and 


SCE P : : White Embroidery, in =x 
RECEIVED IX ORE sizes, from Extra Extra 


YEAR. : Fine to Extra Stout. Ask 
WY your Fancy Draper or Art 
Pamphiet containing . x S Needlework Stores for it, 
valuable information to ~ . also for full particulars of 
sufferers sent POST FREE Bail. £90 
on a lication. 
a Crand Prize Competition. CASH PRIZES. 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd.. If unable to procure, write to the Manufacturers, 


33, South Frederick Street. Dublin. TUBBS, HISCOCKS, & CO. (Dept. 2), 16-22, Milton St., E.0. 
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THE SKETCH : “This pleasant, rational, and most efficacious remedy may be warmly recommended to stout 
persons of both sexes, as a, for health’s sake as the attainment of perfect elegance of figure. 





=. ‘ oe 
ey ASH i) 


iad Proofs. 


N OTHING is more certain than the fact that the disease of obesity has at 
1 last encountered its master-cure in “ Antipon,” one of the most remark- 
able scientific achievements of a scientific age. ‘Thousands of persons of both 
sexes who have obtained permanent relief from the burden of over-stoutness are 
spreading the fame of “Antipon” far and near. It is an ever-growing triumph 
of which the discoverers may be proud. “ Antipon” will absolutely cure the 
most severe cases of long-standing obesity. Many doctors have furnished incon- 
testable proofs of its efficacy ; for the ingredients of “ Antipon” were originally 
submitted to a number of physicians with a view to independent scientific 
reports upon their therapeutic value. The written testimony of these authorities 
was in every case eulogistic, both the curative properties and the complete 
harmlessness of “Antipon” receiving the highest praise. “Antipon” is an 
agreeable liquic preparation containing nothing of a mineral nature. It could 
have none but the most beneficial effects upon the most delicate person. Its 
reductive properties are unique. A loss of weight varying from 8oz. to 3]b. is 
the usual result in ordinary cases of corpulence within the first day and night 
of beginning the treatment (and “ Antipon ” is a treatment in itself, requiring no 
aid from restricted dietary, drugging, purging, etc.). After this there is a 
steady decrease until the sure attainment of normal weight and dimensions. 
lhe doses may then be discontinued, with the positive certainty that the c ure is 
permanent. The health- -promoting, strength-giving properties of “ Antipon” are 
not less praiseworthy. ‘The truth is that this splendid remedy is the best of 
tonics as well as the greatest of fat absorbents. It promotes appetite and 
assists the powers of digestion and nutrition, so that a normal amount of 
properly digested nourishment goes to the building up of strength, That is the 
great secret. The unwholesome deposits of fatty matter, both internal and 
subcutaneous, are thus driven from the system and are replaced by 
healthy muscular and nerve tissue. The general effect both as regards 
health and beauty is obvious, and the sufferer from corpulence who 
undergoes a short course of “Antipon” becomes veritably a 
new being, having regained symmetry of form and 
such physical and mental vigour as no over-stout 
THE MOST person can possibly enjoy. GIVES BACK 
OBSTINATE * Antipon” can be had of Chemists, Stores, HEALTH & 
OBESITY &c., pe 2s. “ ~ = = per a STRENGTH 
or, shou an cu arise, ma 
QUICKLY obtained (on nied oa sembttanee) pest AS WELL AS 
YIELDS TO free under private package direct from BEAUTY 


the Sole Manufacturers. 


“ANTIPON” cae OF FORM. 


AU correspondence regarded as strictly confidential, was. 


The ANTIPON COMPANY 13. Buckingham st Strand LONDON ¥ 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS -— "CORPULENCE LOND 
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LUNG 
AFFECTIONS? 


Have you Bronchitis ? 

Distress or difficulty in breathing ? 

Do you expectorate freely ? 

Have you a cough ? 

Is your voice husky ? 

Is the throat sore ? 

Have you night sweats ? 

Are you gaining or losing in weight ? 

Is there an excess of phlegm in the throat? 
Is there discharge or stuffiness of nostrils ? 
Have you stopped-up feeling in head ? 
Pain in front part of head ? 

Have you noises in ears ? 

Is your hearing aflected ? 


FREE TRIAL. 


If you have one or more of these sy mptoms, 
you can Lave the most successful treatment of 
modern times for a fortnight’s TRIAL FREE, 
Send your name and address at once to The 
J. H. MOORE CO., 16, Hart Street, 
49, Bloomsbury, London, W.C., 
for full particulars, which will be sent post 
free by return. 








The Wholesale Fur 
Cempany 


make a special feature of 


99/6 
CENT’S FUR- 
LINED COATS. 

The best value in 


London, handsomely 
lined & trimmed Fur, 


Covered Dark Blue or 
Black Meltons, Faced 
Cloth, or Grey Tweeds, 
from £4-19-6. All 
sizes in stock. 


Invaluable to profes- 
sional gentlemen and 
others requiring ele- 
nee, warmth and 
urability. 
, 

LADIES’ FUR-LINED 
Driving, Travelling, or 
Motoring Coats, from 
3 Gns. to 20 Gnas. 
Stoles, Neckties, and 
Muffs, in all Furs, from 
ms. set. Fur re- 
pairs and alterations 
at Wholesale Prices. 
Catalogues & sketches 
post free. Note care- 
Sully our addresses :— 
201, Regent St., W.; 37, High St., Kensington, 
W.; 61, Knightsbridge; and 145, Cheapside, 

EB. Warehouses and Showrooms only. Not = 








To advertise our Half-Guinea 
“ Veritas” Rings we are giving 
a large quantity away. Send 
stamp for postage and you 
will receive Size Card and 
Lists, together with particulars 
of our offer. These Rings 
contain a galvanic coil which acts on the whole system, 
purifies the blood, and keeps one in perfect health. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


Mrs. Joun Berrs, of Carshalton, writes: “I have 
derived so much benefit from the ‘ Veritas’ Ring I 
ought to have written before to thank you for it— 
the terrible pain in my knees has left me, and I have 
slept better than I have done for years.” 

Miss G. L. Davis, of Stradbally, Queen's Co., 
says : ‘* Some time ago I had two of your rings, one 
for myself and the other for my sister. I wish to say 
we have been greatly benefited by them, especially 
my sister, and she was a very bad case. 


























Write to-day to the Manufacturers 
THE BRITISH RING SYNDICATE (Dept. No. 2), 
86, New Street, Birmingham. 















TYPEWRITERS 












do a deal 
that their rivals do not, 
and all that they do 

BLICKS DO BETTER 
for half - © 
the money 














and with 








quarter 
the 
weight. 









£9 to£11 11s. Fcap. Size. 


Large cash discounts, or easy time 
payments. 





List 2 and “Case for Tue Biickenspearer,” 
tells all about it 


BLICKENSDERFER CO., Ltd., 


post free, 
















NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
London Depot : Also Leeds, Liverpool, 
v OHEAPSIDE, E£.C. Bristol, Birmingham, 


Manchester : Belfast, Dublin, in- 
74, MARKET STREET. burch, Glasgow, &c. 









































Tt also forms a Reading 
Stand, W a Table, 
Bed Rest, Sewing Table, 
Music Stand, Occasional 
Table, Easel, Book Rest, 
Card Table, Stand for 
Games, &c. Is so simple 
and easy to adjust that a 
child can manipulate it. 
Simply a finger touch on 
the spring button does 
it. No other table is so 
easily operated or capa- 
ble of so many adjust- 
ments. The top measures 
27in. by 18in., andcan be 
raised from 29in. to 46in. 
from the floor, or any 
intermediate height 


* No. t, 


ALWAYS at YOUR SERVICE 


Can be instantly raised, lowered, revolved, or tilted 

either way to any degree to suit person or purpose. 

Is adapted for use over bed, couch, or chair, making 

it an ideal table for serving ‘meals in bed. It extends 

over the bed without touching it, leaving the patient 
to move without risk or danger. 


PRICES: 

Metal Parts, 

Wood Top .. 

Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray 
and Automatic Book-holders 

Complete as No. 2, but gems 
finish 


Enamelled with 


Polished 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 


No. 4. 


£112 6 


; £200 
Complete as No. 2, , but Nickel- 
plated and Polished Metal Parts 42 156 O 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. 
Paid to any Raikvay Station in the United 


Carriage 
Money Returned in full if not satisfied. 


Kingdom. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


An indispensable, labour- 
saving, convenient and 
comfort-giving Bee of 
furniture, that should be 
in every Home, Library, 
School, Studio, Office, 
Club, Hospital, or Sick- 
room. An independent 
and adjustable side tray 
for holding lamp or other 
articles when table is 
tilted; also new Auto- 
matic Book - holders, 
which take large or small, 
thick or thin books, and 
when not in use are out 
of sight, are supplied 
with Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
Tables. 


(Dept. A.T. 3), 


J. FOOT & SON 
DON’T GROW CORNS 


Wear Myers’ KUMFIANEZEE 


The Smartest Boots Made. 
Strong as Iron and Soft as Velvet. 
Make Walking a Pleasure 


In Box-Calf, Glacé, Horseskin, Patent, 
etc. A single pair at the wholesale 
price and carriage free in Great Britain. 


YOU PREFER TO PAY 


| fifteen shillings ina shop? Well, you 
know best, it’s your own money. We 
guarantee satisfaction or refund the 
cash. Price Lists Free. 


MYERS’ LONDON STORES, 
135a, 131a, & 161a, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


171, New Bond St., London, W. 





TRIUMPH @ Motors. 


Cycles 
from 
8 gs. 


“ The Best 
Bicycle 
British 
workman- 
ship can 
Pproduce.”* 


or by deferred payment system. Absolute sale—not 
hire—and strictly private. Art Catalogue post free. 


Triumph Cycle Co., Ld., Coventry. 


London—4/5, Holborn Viaduct. 


is— Eawaru Streec. 
ening ara Se Arcade. 


ALL ONE PRICE | 


12/6 











STRAND MAGAZINE. 


possesses a world-wide reputation for excellence on account of the 
efficient way in which it cleanses and polishes the teeth. It has also 
ly, the advantage of being antiseptic, and, moreover, being perfectly free 
One from grit, cannot scratch the enamel. 


Sm) 6d., 1}-, 16 & 5|- (1 Ib.) tins from Chemists, Stores, Se., or F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester. 
Se ae 


— 


“W595 


“6 
—~ eh Be anitg a7 soa o> 
by, SUSU oe SS BRE SERA is AE SS 


= L- > Ss -_ 
“sas 2 Ww aa? oe. Me ae a Fe aj 





DEAFNESS 


= 2 
oe 5 

axp HEAD NOISES reviavep py vsine k il A th 
WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. ac 1 § § ma ure 
A new scientific invention, entirely different. in . a 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf A sure and speedy remedy for this distressing affliction 
whe, all other devices fail, and where medical skill Mackill’s is no NEW cure, but has been in operation for over 
has given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, 30 years, and its fame rests on the solid foundation of efficacy 
and invisible ; have no wire or string attachment FREE TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. 

Write for Pamphlet. Mention this Magazine Sold by Chemists everywhere. Tins, 19, 2.9, & 4'6, post free. 


Reus to WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., THE MACKILL ASTHMA CURE CO., BATHCATE, N.B. 


position. DP H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, Eowne ren 


c& Gypes of Endurance. 


THE 


SMITH PREMIER 
The World’s Best Typewriter. 


was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter expert. 


























It is built on correct mechanical lines. 
It is strong in every part. 
It is simple and direct in operation, and almost frictionless. 


It does the speediest and most perfect work of any writing machine, and under 
the scverest tests of actual business it 


. 7 , . 
wears like a Smith's anvil. 
Send to-day for our little book, “‘ The Premier,” or for our 
Illustrated Art Catalogue, or better still, let us send you the 


machine itself on trial without cost to you if you don't keep it, 


THE... 


Smith Premier Typewriter Go. 
14, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
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Talk Martie 











“There are no Manitles 
so good as Welsbach " 


which last longest and burn brightest. One quality only— 
The Best. Welsbach Mantles are British made by British 
Labour, and oy the usual Warranty of replacement. See 
the registered Trade Mark “AUR” on every Mantle. 


Of all Stores Gasfitters and Ironmongers, Price 6d. each, 5/6 per dozen. 


























EADIE COASTER HUB. 






FAGAN TWO-SPEED HUB 
No Bicycle 


can be 






considered to be 


UP-TO-DATE 


Variable Gear, giving reduction of 23 per unless equipped 
oy Se with one of Frictionless Free Wheel. Back Pedalling 


Comfort in hill climbing. Free-Wheeling on Brake, which never jams or sticks, giving 
both gears. the the rider a sense of security hitherto unknown. 


EADIE SPECIALTIES. 


Your local Cycle Builder 


















All our Specialties are 





Guaranteed, will fit any of our 





and will fit any Standard Specialties. 





We will send post free 
Illustrated Booklets 


EADIE MFG. CO.,L™: wyDE FREE WHEEL © eceipt of postcard. 
REDDITCH. The fastest Free Wheel made. Desk “ ing 


Never Beaten in Competition. 


make of Bicycle. 





OOOO 
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OSBORNE. BAUER, & CHEESEMAN’S 
WORLD, RENOWNED ~ For CHAPS, 


CL) ar ERI v = 0 a J = ag ROUGHNESS OF SKIN, &. 
(« 7s x & Fi né EY x a i e Occasioned by Co_p or HEar. 
It Softens and Improves the 
=< Hands, Face, aud Skin generally. 
—_ FORTY YEARS INCREASING DEMAND 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores in 
Metallic Tubes 6d., 1/- & 1/6,or sent 
postage free for stamps by l’roprietors, 


gobenchar hese 


Perfumers to Her Late Majesty 
Queen Victoria, 
19, GOLDEN Square, REGENT ST. 
LONDON, W. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


For over 60 years, in all parts of the World, 


CAM PBELL’S 
MEDAL M ELODEONS 


have been used and appreciated. They have Organ 

and Celestial Tone, and Sweet Bell Accompani- 

ments. No Home should be without one. 

The solemn Psalm, the soul-stirring Hymn, the 

cheerful Song, and the Merry Dance can all be 
layed on these —— Instruments. 























No cs of Music required. 300,000 Testimonials. 
Special Offer to the — of “Tux Srraaxp Macazins.” 
Campbell's “ Gem” Melodeo: : price only 6/9 

° 109 


Campbell's * * Miniature” Melodeon ° 

Campbell's * 5—-™ Melodeon : at le- 

Campbell's “ Favourite” Melodeon an 166 
Cut out this and send P.0.0. for the amount. 

Either sent carriage paid to any address in Great Britain & Ireland. 


All lovers of music should send for on bell's cilustreted Jest Price 
KINDS OF MUS AL IN TRUMENTS. Talk 




















NEW K List of ALL 
x = BOOK Jon CONSUMPTION, ete. by Ing Machines from 69; also 0 oo dota Moaided ¢stumtua Records, 
reducec > - eac ) oO itrument 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, S.E. Makers, 116, Trongate, Giascow. Beware or Wearmsses Tuveasvens. 

















DON’T SNEEZE. 


You can easily and quickly get rid of your 
cold by using 


9) OR. MACKENZIE’S 
CATARRH-CURE 


Smelling Bottle 


LADIES Avoid CHILLS 


By wearing our charming 


KNITTED WOOL CAPES, 


from 28 each, postage 3d. They do 
not slip off like Shawls, nor do 
they hinder the movements. Write 
today for Illustrated List of 
Unshrinkable Underclothing. 
Mention Tae Straanp Macazine 
Ksirrep Coxset axp CLotuixe Co 
































118, Mansfield Road, Nottingham It instantly Rell nd quickly 
res In 
BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. Meadache; Arrests Influenza. | Is 
1 eS! remedy or 


Dizziness, Neuraigia in the Head, 
and May Fever. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
Price B/-; or if you cannot obtain it at 
your Chemists (refuse worthiess imi- 
tations) send 14 Stamps and it will be 

nt Post Free from 


MACKENZIE'S CURE DEPOT, READING. 


WORSDELL’S 


Kaye's Pilis. 


in Use 100 Years. 

Area certain cure for Indigestion, Biliousness, Headache, Dys 

Constipation, Liver and Kidney Complaints, &c. Invaluable for 
Of all Chemiats, 1,1 and 4/6 per box. 























s issued, post free 


FOR USEFUL XMAS GIFTS send for Pracu’s Cxtavocve, the most artistic List of Lace Go It contains— 
350 Illustrations of Lace Curtains, Madras Muslins, Laces, Blouses, Ladies’ and Gents’ Hosiery, Roller Blinds, 


POPULAR PARCEL, 21/ rine sa 


it 112 contains: 1 pair Drawing-room C urtains, high -class, rich design, 4 yards long, about 2 yards 

; 2 pairs atixe Dining-room Curtains, artistic design from Old Point — rds long, 60in. 
Bise Curtains ; 1 Table Centre, Guipure make ; 
Unquestionably the best Parcel ever offered 


yards long, Sin. wide ; mable Brise 
Pai if desired, 
CH & 8O Curtain 
E | 
FASHIONABLE AND SSE DESIGNS with your Name: Monogram and Address 
Beautifully Printed, Post Free, from 2s. a Dor. Printed and Despatched within 3 days. 
BEING ACTUAL DESIGNERS AND PRINTERS, WE GAVE YOU AGENTS PROFITS 40 PER CENT. 


t TO everyone who sends 6 orders we presenta Cabinet containing 109 sheets of note-pape?, 
headed address gold or color, and 100 envelopes to match, or cards to value of 3s. post free, 


MALCOLM E. McMEEKIN, (ert. Ss) 7. RED LION ST, HOLBORN. w.c. 
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Holiday Offer. 


Consumers’ 
Benefit Plan. 


True and practical economy is 
saving money on the things you 
have to buy—not going without 
the things you need. Our Con- 
sumers’ Benefit Plan of Adver- 
tising enables Quaker Oats’ 
customers to exercise true and 
practical economy by obtaining 
from us home and personal ne- 

ssities and luxuries for a cash 
outing of less than their actual 
value and far below prices 
usually charged. 

Send for our Free Catalogue, 
giving fuli details of over 200 
articles, among which are the 
following :— 


Silverware. 
Any of these pieces of silver 
sent forONE WHITE SQUARE 





: and the price stated. All the 
smartness and life-long dura- 
: bility of sterling silver. The 
designs are most artistic and 
4 m™ rich. Each article is covered 
( with a deposit of silver heavier 


than on the best triple plate. 
Coffee Spoon, 6d.; Tea Spoon, 
8d. ; Porridge Spoon, is.; 
Dessert Fork, {1s.; Dessert 
Knife, 2s.; Table Spoon, 1s. 3d.; 
Table Fork, 1s. 3d.; Table 
Knife, 2s ; Fruit Fork, 1s.; 
Fruit Knriife (saw back), 2s.; 
Pickle Fork, 1s. 4d.; Cold Meat 
Fork, 2s.; Sugar Spoon (gilt 
bowl), 1s. 6d.; Baby Spoon, 2s. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


also contains’ English Lever 
Watches, Beautiful Pictures, Wool- 

len Hosiery, Fine Irish Linen, 

Cutlery, Cruets, Vases, Air Guns, 
Boxing Gloves, Footballs, Purses, 
Dressing Bags, Opera and Field 
;lasses, Magic Lanterns, Aneroid 
Barometers, rench Briar Pipes, 
, Magazine Cameras, Umbrellas, 
' Fountain Pens, &c., &c. 


SEND FOR IT. 
All goods delivered carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT 
SATISFIED. 
















$ 





Christmas 
Presents. 


In order that everyone may 
prove for himself the quality of 
the articles we offer, and the 
advantage of obtaining Christ- 
mas Presents by our Consumers’ 
Benefit Plan, we make the 
following 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For any artiele you may order 
from us on or before December 12th, 
1904, we will accept the Coupon 
below to count as one white square, 
if accompanied with the smal) cash 
vayment required. Coupon printed 
— must be enclosed with your 
order. 


Commence to save White Squares 
now by cutting out Coupon below. 
No need to wait. If you have not 
enough White Squares to secure 
the article you want, borrow them 
from your friends or neighbours, 


Between now and Christmas you 
will be able to secure many excel- 
lent and acceptable gifts for very 
little money. 


START NOW S~ 


By Cutting out 7 Z 

this Coupon, . 

which counts as 9 To give you 
oneW hiite Square 

when returned 2 a start towards 
with balance é, g 

of required ¢S* the required 


number cut ¢ '§ 
from front 5 nner of Witte 
of Quaker SY ' 
Oats 5 . 2 wi 4 
packets. °° Squares , we will re 


ceive this as one wien 


ha returned with balance 
fi of required number. 


Dept. S.M —_ 
Quaxer Oats. Lr. 11, Finssury Square, Lowoon. 
PPL LPL LADD LD DD DENA 


are 


QUAKER OATS 


CONSUMERY’ BENEFIT 
PLAN. 
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DELIGHTFUL! 


“Is it really 
a Machine?”’’ 


This is what everyone says 
when they hear the wonderful 
“PERFECTA” Sound-Repro- 
ducing Instrument. And it 
is not surprising 

















* 
















We have succeeded where others have 
failed, in bringing out a sound-reprodacing 
instrument known as the Pp nee 00. " 
whereby the nasal twang and hard, brassy 
sounds which have hitherto characterised 
this class of instrument have been entirely 
eliminated. 


“ PERFECTA” 
Costs ED Ss. 


You hear the actual voices of the singers, 
as from the stage and concert platform. 






MESDAMES— 
Kirkby Lunn, Jessie Maciachan, 
Ada Reeve, Louie Pounds, 
Annie Purcell, Vesta Tilley, 
Marie Lioyd, Kate Carney, 
Happy Fanny Fields. 
MESSRS.- 
Ben Davies, Denham Price, 
Signor Caruso, Watkin Mills, 
C. Melfort D’Aiton, Leo Stormont, 
Louis Bradfield, Harry Lauder, 
Tom Costello, Maicoim Scott, 
Chas. Coborn, Burt Shepard, 


have all sung for us, and testified to the 
splendid results achieved. 

Ask your nearest dealer to let you hear 
the “PERFECTA.” If any difficulty, call 
at our show-rooms, when we will give you 
actual proof that what we claim és true. 


Kindly write (mentioning this Magasine) for 


f our Catalogues (“* Editi om de Lua 


P athé Frer @S$ (London) Ld., 


Manufacturers of the Perfecta and 
the Pathé artistic Salon Records, 
14, 16, and 18, Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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WEIGHTY TESTIMONIAL 
FROM 
BILLY BONNO, 

who weighs 4@ stone. 
HE SAYS: 


“ it’s a Cracker Jack." 

























FINEST FIT FOR THE “KING.” 
HOLLOW GROUND. NO MIDDLE PROFITS, 


“ RUBY,” THE “LITTLE JAP,” 


Sheffield Made 
Haft & Blade, 


2'6 


Post Free. 
Prices :— Black Handles, 2/6 ; Ivory ditto, 36; Pair in case 
Black, 7/-; Ivory, From quality steel ‘£60 per ton. 
Sent by Return Post. Cash returned if not satisfactory 
Catalogues Free on Application. 2,000 Ill strations 


P. M. SUNDERLAND, Westminster Works, Sheffield 



































ANOTHER HAND SAVED. 


W. Ashton, 2t 4 mwell Street, F.C 
perated upon f . it 
omew's Hos 





writ moe hat he had been 
poisoned hand at St . a 
Another operation be te< ed necessary 
he tried LION a TMEN Tr, which restored 
his hand complete! 


BURGESS’ Li ON OINTMENT 


Cures Ulcers, Abscesses, Tumours, Polypi, Poisoned Wounds of all 
kinds, Eczema, Psoriasis, Ringworm, &c. Invaluable for all Inflamm . ry 
Diseases of the Chest and Throat. Of ail Che mists, from a 1/14, . 
each per box, or post free for stamns from Proprietor, E BURGESS, 
So. Grav’e Inn Revd To Adv ce Gratis. 


CHRISTMAS 
new year CG ARDS 


NO. 2.—THE “ SEASONS” PACKET. 
Twenty-four Splendid Cards, all of which are choice 
@ Folding Cards, usually sold at 1d., 9d., and 3d. each. 
A very welcome assortment — juality and quantity 
ure required. Sent post paid, 1/1 
NO. 3.—THE ‘‘ REMEMBRANCE” PACKET. 
Twelve very handsome Folding and Tri-folding Cards. 
A tistic gems, bound to suit the popular taste. Em- 
@ bossed and jewelled designs. The majority are well 
worth 3d. and 4d. each ; also including Novelties which 
are alone worth the price charged for the whole pores. 
All will he delighted with thisselection. Post paid, 1/1. 


The “Empire Cabinet”’ 
CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR CARDS. 


TWENTY-FIVE RICH DESIGNS, « delightful range 
of Cards. This selection is certainly the best we have ever 
had the pleasure of offering, comprising ‘ards from the 
value of 2d to 9. each, all of which are Elegant. Folding 
and. Tri-folding. Black and White Photogravure Studies 
Art-shaded Chromo Cards, Ideal Designs, some Autograph 
and exquisitely Jewelled. All are hy Eminent Artists, with 
carefully se'ected Verses and Quotations from Celebrated 
Authors, Also we Present Gratis a Charming 
Novelty in » most Elaborate 


’ Hand-painted Ivorine Card 
HALF-A-CUINEA $s Delicate Spray of Forget-me-nots 
WORTH FOR on Embossed Rococo design 


Panel, pronounced sweetly 


pretty, and alone well worth one 
shilling. This Choice Assort 
ment will be sent, Parcels Post 
Paid, 29, or Two differently 


assorted, 5 - 

The Most Remar’ able Value ever offered by any Firm. 
Any of the above Selectiona will be sent on receipt of Postal 
or Money Order 
SHOPKEEPERS should send for Wholesale Catalogue and 
Samples of Christmas Cards, Novelties, &c. Post Free, 3 stamps. 
YOU CANNOT DO BETTER 
JOHN THRIDGOULD & CO., 
18 & 20, Sidney St., Commerc'al Rd., Lond nF. Est. 1851 
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Nothing is so trying, even to a perfect complexion, as a 
night in the train, or at a sick bedside, or at a ball. The 
skin appears drawn and feels clammy, the eyes have black 
circles, and incipient lines show plainly. Rub Icilma Fluor 
Cream well into the skin, avoiding the eyes, then spray 
Icilma Natural Water on the face and into the eyes, wipe 
off after a few seconds, and the effect is marvellous. The 


skin is clean, fresh and clear, the tired looks disappear, and 
friends and strangers wonder how well one can look after such 
a night. Do not use soap papers or powder, they only choke 
the pores and cannot cleanse them. Remember that Icilma 
Water and Cream pack small and last long, and that 
Icilma Natural Water Soap is invaluable for hard waters. 
Water, I/- ; Cream, I/+ ; Soap, 10d. 

Psu ampli 
nd illustrated booklet containing advant 


“pon | Se Tl d S84 ad Spray. 


ICILMA Co., Ltd. (Dept. 59), 142, Gray's Inn Rd., London, W.C. 


oap and 
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THE FLIGHT OF TIME ON A“CHEAPSIDE WATCH 
is ACCURATELY RECORDED 





Solid 18et. Gold, Set 

with two fin Diamonds 

ind two Rubes or 

Sapphires, 245 5s. 
Hall Marked 


Solid 18ct. Gold, set with 
four real Diamonds and 
three Cape Rubies 


2s 
Hall Marked 


TEN 
DAYS’ 
FREE 
TRIAL. 


WRITE 

FOR 

FREE 
CATALOGUE 


ANYTHING SENT 
BY POST. 


ANYTHING SENT 
BY POST. 





Vur Catalogue contains much Our Catalogue i irranged 


seful advice as to the care of that it is a complete guide to the 

lewellery, Watches, end Clocks. purchase of Watches, Chains. 

Sent post free on receipt of a Ltd Jewellery, Clocks, &c. Sent free 
posteard on receipt of postcard. 


52 CHEAPSIDE LONDON ESTABLISHED*“"IOOYEARS. 


















E ° SILKY If you have a cold you are do. btless aware of 
W OOLLEN the necessity for clean, absorbent handkerchiefs 
1 





which can be destroyed after use without incur 
Extraordinary BARGAINS!!! GIFTS!!! Fl BRE rin great expense. The Bos KY Pines Assoth 
Handkerchiefs meet this de — yeienic 

Superior Quality, Very Heavy. Perfectly Cut. and need no washing in a loth 


Of ¢ themsists ete 


NEWEST DESIGNS! De Mabttully Warm! Our “Great Sate oe ase, 1/-, Sfor2.9 
Price, 2/9 (Postage, 4d. extra) ; 3 for 7/11. State neck size ER HIEFS 100 Hiatieated in 

CIVEN AWAY to Buyers of 3 Shirts, a Great Sale" List 26. 
f , 


Heather Mixture Sock Great Sale 





vist 
Hundreds of BARGAINS is sent POST FR or from Sole Proprietors— 
F. HODGSON & SONS (Mept. 16), yt anufacturers ~ porters, and FOR COLDS &c. The Toilet otesees Se. 
Merchants, Woodsley Road, Leeds. [eS ee 
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CHALLENGE TO DEMONSTRATE THAT OUR FOUNTAIN PENS ARE 
THE VERY BEST AND HAVE THE LARGEST SALF 





The Manufacturers ARE GIVING AWAY 20,000 9 € 
106 Diamond Star Cold Fountain Pens for 


Fitted with guaranteed SOLID 14-CARAT GOLD NIB, iridium pointed. 
Latest Invention: Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink. 





Some points to remember: (ne gokl nib will last for many years, always ready to write, steady flow of ink, absc ate As reliable, improve in 
se, glide smoothly over the paper, make writing a pleasure Fine, Medium, Broad, or J poin 


THE 15/- EXQUISITE COLD-MOUNTED DIAMOND STAR FOUNTAIN PEN FOR 5/-. 


REWARE OF IMITATION GOLD NIBS These Pens are solid 14-carat gold, best quality. Money returned if not satistie:. 


The 5'- Diamond Star Fountain Pen for 1/. All Fountain Pens repaired. 
MYNART 6G CO. LTD., 49, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Fun end  Becreation 
at Home. 


HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 











Patent Diag. Strops,4-. Extra wide, 6-. 


The Original KAMPFE 


STAR SAFETY 




























PFE 2 Clean and « provides a means f passing man 
RAZO RS yam * Ros a happy hour i oo home circle. Mod elling is a most 
delightful amusement, especially to the children, nearly 
- ms all of whom have an inherent desire to “‘make things. 
Plasticine will keep them busy for hours, and the re sult 
Are the Very Best. Trude Mark on every Bhule of their efforts is a source of unending fun! 
Every blade bears a reputation years’ standing Recom FITTED BOXES COMPLETE, POST FREE 






mended by Dr. Ouiver Wenpent Ho ues in his book, “ Our One 

Hundre a Days in Europe Quick, Easy, Reliable, and Safe 

In Morocco Cases, 2 blades, 186; "3, 186; 4, 226: 7, 40/-. 

—- me Combination Cases 23 - to 100-. Solid Silver and 

I\ Talay Set, 80 - Mest ¢ suitable for Presents. Write at 
once fo Lis t (free) and full particulars 

MARKT & C00., Razor De pt. 20, Chapel St., Londen, E.c. 


Sold by all Silversmiths and Cutler 


1/3, 


Wm. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), 
Dept. 3, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


2/10, 3/4, 3/11. 
























YOUR FEET DRY AND WARM M AGIC LANTERNS 
wenn a * 
BIOSCOPES from £3 3s. 


KYRTONIA Delightful Home Amusement. 
BOOTS CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE 


WORLD. 
which have the most 


Pamphengos (i! Lantern, giving 
perfect and quickest &3 Ss. 














i2ft. brilliant pictures, 
Triple and Biunial Lanterns, high 







fastenin, known. 
No — RR... class effects, as supplied to Mme 
No ends to dabble Patti, Polytechnic, etc. Grand Illus 
in the dirt trated Catalogues, free, 10d.; smaller 
ij gitte Gl. ; 60,000 Slide List,’ free, 9d 


he Professional Biosc ope, 216 16s. 
aL. Peep-shows, @12 12s. 
ly Ilustrated Ci 
‘ list free, 8d. Specialist 


Brewster House, 







Free from— 














THE KYRTONIA. Boot co CREDITON. ENCLAND. 82. Mortimer Rd., Kingsland, London, N 
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A BRAVE SPIRIT 


unl the exercise of common sense will drive away 
BAD HEALTH. Illness is so common that many people 
resign themselves to it. But it is not inevitable. Every 
ache and illness has a 
preventable cause. The 


CEM HOT AIR 


VAPOUR BATH 


cleanses and vivifies the 

whole system, builds 

up health, and hanishes 
disease 


Erplanatory Book (100 

pager) free on application 

HE GEM SUPPLIES co., Ltd., (Dept. H), 

121, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
——————— 





T 
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ARTS & GRAFTS #==: 





@_Heutcuinson & Co., Paternoster Row, London, E.C. P 





Wy = BOOT | 
t Uderman 
FOR WELL DRESSED 

MEN AND WOMEN. 


P The most perfect Boot Tree. The easiest toadjust 
Per pair. Being li tag allows WET BOOTS to DRY 
QUICKLY FOR TRAVELLING, boot with tree 
takes no more room than boot without. M: sintains 
Ensures comfort and shapel) BOOTS 
Sootwear. a LIKE 
NO WRINKLED ny NEW. 
2 TOES. ; 


Price 2/6 ‘YO 


per pair. 
“annot obtain write to §. 
. Aldermanbury, London, 
address of your boot dealer. 





Sold at most Boot Shops. 
terman & Co., Ltd. (Dept 
mentioning the name a 


















A PRACTICAL MAGAZINE FOR 
ART WORKERS AND AMATEURS. 


Superbly illustrated. Written by Experts. Designs (full 
working size) with complete directions. _Wood-carving ; 
Metal, Leather, and “ Poker” Work; Book- binding, 
Enamelling, Jewelry, Gesso, Marquetry, Church and 
Home Embroidery ; ; Designing, Drawing, Painting, etc. 
Prize Competitions. Specimen copy sent free for 
3d. for postage. Specimen Sheet of Designs free. 

Address, ** Publicity” Depét, Arts & Crarts, 1, Bucking- 
un Street, London. 

VOL. I. (June to Nov.) Now Ready, 
neatly bound, complete with separate portfolio of 73 
Working Designs, 6 net. 

IDEAL PRESENT FOR AN ARTISTIC FRIEND. 
Publishers : 





























THE INSTANT NEURALCIA CURE. 


Have you nervous pain— Headache, Neural, ia, Toothache? Its 
cure is ZOX, and the time taken ~uniputes You prove yf 
on our free offer. Send stamped envelope, and we will send 
you two powders Yon get to know the value of this 

less remedy at our ir expense. Mention “ Straxp Mae.” 


Of all Chemists, at 1- - and 26 per box, or 
The ZOX Co., 11, Hatton Garden, London, B.C. E.C. 








MAGAZINE. 


Suchard’s 
cocoa 


promotes 

freshness, tone, comfort. 
Grand Prix, Paris, 
highest honours. 





SUCHARD'S 


Cocoa and Chocolates, 


Specialitic Ss: 
VELMA, regd., the wonderful new 
pure Chocolate, ts a big success. 


MILKA, regd., the finest achievement 
in Swiss Milk Chocolate vet. 
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DUMB-BELL. 


THE BEST XMAS PRESENT. 


It is well known that if you concentrate vour will-power on a particular muscle the blood 
flows to that muscle in larger quantities than usual. The muscle-building substance is 
carried by the blood; therefore, the concentration means a more rapid development of that muscle. 

Compressing the springs of the dumb-bell during the exercise keeps th pe power actively 
engaged, hence the immense superiority « f Sandow’s dw nb bells for making your body healthy 
and strong, and fit to resist disease. The ordinary dumb-bell is only a dead weight t lift and 


Move ib ut I more, 


Prices: 126, 10/6, 7/6, 5/- per pair. Sold by Stores, Athletic Outfitters, and by 
SANDOW GRIP DUMB-BELL CO., SAVOY CORNER, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON. 











Good Prices Given. Win 


ppl dn J b taney price at a local shop 


Coventry Eagle THE sent return post 


from Ser Sper moval, Bend today et ARTIFICIAL ~~ gms 


lovely Art Catalocue of 100 latest designs. All 


y 


D0 YOU WANT A BABY CAR ? oO LD BOUGHT. 


oF’) BABY CARS) direct from Teeth Returned if Price 


cars carriage paid and on approval. Money F. F. PEARCE 


hack of dissatisfied 


Coventry Eagle Carriage Co. (Dept. B.), Coventry. gy ey 





Telegraphic 
Address: 
“Crevice,” 

London. 


| Furnish 
DEPOSIT a or - 


Easy Terms. 


TERMS Ss for Town 


or Country. 
R 3 i. 


REQUIRED. 


namelled Bee wi h elaborate raised ase 
We pack and deliver free. Sorelied hte ee ee ae te OE ane 
Country Orders Carriage dressing-chest of « ers, wi re « bevelled | £50 
Paid. No Interest of | Wate swing glass; marble top and double-tiled bac £100 
“ wash-stand, with pedestal cupboard and towel rail £200 
Extra Charges. combined, and three cane-seat chairs, all en anite fase 
CARPETS & LINOLEUMS Cash, £15-158. °,25 Monthly], 
LAID F Ag 


MIDLAND runiionime eax 


cocooo- 





Telephone 
Number : 
781 King’s Cross. 
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“To Keep the 


cold away’ 


(Shakespeare) 


TAKE 


BOVRIL 














CAN YOU DRAW? Would you like 
to become a professional illustrator and designer, 
earning good money at the rate of 2 6 per hour? 

Write us and we will tell you how we are 
training men and women successfully in this 
ureeable and profitable profession There is a 

capable illustrators and designers ; 
thilities at the counter or 


CAN YOU EARN £300 A YEAR 


in your present position? If not you owe it to 
yourself to investigate our offer to put you on the 
road to a bigger income and a better career 
WHAT WE SAY, WE CAN PROVE; 
tell us about yourself and we will tell you if we 
can train you successtully 

Explanatory prospectus and fullest particu 
lars FREE on application to 


THE PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLECE, 


216, Thanet House (Opposite Law Courts), 
Strand, London, W.C. 





FIVE YEARS of COMFORT PASS 
TO YOUR FRIEND 


WITH THE GIFT OF 4 
Bissell 


Carpet x, dust 
No Wear and Tear. 


Swee er. No Weariness. 


The Bissell Carpet Sweepers are now on 
show at all Ironmongers in their beautiful 
Presentation Finishes— 

18/-, 15/6, 14/-, 11/2 & 10/6 

Same price everywhere, and al! guaranteed by the 

Trade Mark “ BISSELL’S.” 











KEATING’S 
LOZENGES 


EASILY CURE 
THE WORST COUGH. 


One gives relief. An increasing sale 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their 
value. Sold in Tins 18$d. each, 
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” ? F ror a 
REILENE * ("ties 

A BRICHT CHRISTMAS ore ie “ora A AeD 
LARCE TRIAL BOTTLE, FOS? 7/- 


Ask for “ REXILENE” SILVER POLISH. 










Manufactured by— 
JOSEF EMELINE, 95, H 8 
RRR St 








HOT BATH IN 5 MINUTES 
WHENEVER WANTED. 


EWART’S 
‘LIGHTNING’ GEYSER 


Hot Water to any tap in house 
Without Kitchen Fire. 
Boiling Water Instantly. 
No Fire. No Dirt. 
Inspect Working Exhibit 
List SM. post free 
EWART & SON, Ltd., 


346, Euston Rd., 7 
London. 



















For rheumatism and gout, those horrible plagues, I discovered 
1 harmless remedy, and in order that every suffering reader may learn 
tbout it, I will gladly post him a 23 Box Free. This wonderful 
remedy, which I discovered by a fortunate chance, has cured many 
ses Of 30 years’ standing, among them persons of upwards o 
ears of age. No matter what your form of pheumatism or gout 
is, this remedy should cure you Do not mind if other remedies 
have failed, nor mind if doctors say you are incurable. Mind no 
me, but write me at once, and by return post you will receive the 


23 Box, also the most elaborately illustrated book ever got up on 
the subject of Pheumatism and gout, absolutely Free. It 
will tell you all about your case. You get the remedy and wonder 
ful book at the same time. Both Free, so let me hear from you 
st once.—The Proprietor, Gloria Tonic, 1,000, Montague House, 
Stonecutter Street, London, E.0 












d : Ni 
Patent @ separate ille dirty ont 
fingers or mislay Will not 







Victoria rites: 
3/-; with gold nib, 6/6; 


Fountain Mounted’ 7/6. Foreign 6d. ex. 


VICTORIA PEN CO., 
Pens . * Princess Rd., Birmingham. 





In miniature. You can do this ufier 
J on. Free Tuition. Crysto 
leum Outfits, 21 - and 76. Annual 
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Competition commences in January 

Charming results achieved by 
Aiston’s Crystoleum Process. 

XMAS PRESENTS. Miniatures 

i al frou ramed Cry 

eum Paintings, 86.166, 21 - 30 - 
THE ALSTON STUDIO 

New Bond Street, London 

open daily, 10 to 6, for teaching ad 

oe ; = lic demonstrations, 11 































Staffordshire Transiucent China 
t Common Earthenware. 

TEA SETS 3 “> Late rst Des gns and Shapes P rinted 

patterns in self « urs i. a de Fey 

if flowers in hon le ur 11- : #0 pleces, 

16 -; all with Gold KE: Iges ph led “Prac ed Handles, 
























: Write to-day, enclosing 114. for Packed Free and Carr Paid, 2+ extra Scotland and 
Guide to Cryttoleum P ainting ; «thy details of Competition Ireland. Send for Sample Cup and Saucer 12 Stamps 
THE PREMIER CHINA CO.. LONGTON, STAFFS. 








ALSION'S CRYSTOLEUM DEPOT (Dept. A), BURNLEY. 



















Hin. ball, 2in. Carton 


Nothing Better and Cheaper ever 
placed pret the Sporting World. 


— ee aul ou ted in 
1etLp rd July 





© SHOT CUNS, PISTOLS, h j 7 [ s 4 
7 Shots, 100 Yards AND RIFLE TELESCOPES. 


Bisley Competition 
SINGLE RIFLES-: Crackshot,” 166. “Little Krag,” 21-. “Favourite,” £1-10-0. 
“Ideal,” £2-10-0. ideal 1904 English Model, £2-17-6. 
The very best range of Rifles for Sporting and Target Shooting. 
SHOT GUNS—_"a"re Hammertless, Ejector or Non-Ejector, Stee! Barrels, 
Nitro proved and Choke Bored, from £1-12-0 to £10, 
TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL GUNMAKERS AND DEALERS. 











mosisssle only J, STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., * * * Wien, Finsbury; London, Re. 
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WELL THAT'S FI 
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You don't need an Accident Policy with an 
ORIGINAL 


“AMERICAN GEM” 
SAFETY RAZOR 


in your hand. If you want a shave that's smart or a shave 
that smarts, take an American Gem Safety Razor for the former 
and any other make for the other. ; 

You will get just what you are looking for in either instance. 
The American Gem Safety Razor is as “ bracing” in its effect 
us a cold plunge in early morn. Clean, healthy, safe, simple 
and economica 

Price, in Tin Case, complete . 66 

In Handsome Morocco Case, with two blades, 12,6 
A most acceptable Christmas Gift is the Sterling Silver Gem 

Set—7 Blades, Ivory Handles. 

Sold by all leading Cutlers, Silversmiths, Chemists, Jewellers, etc. 
Made by GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, New York, 
and at Dept. 11, 35 & 36, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 
Catalogue Post Free. 





















CLOVES. CLOVES. 
In Black, White In Black, White, 
and all Colours and all Colours. 
4 buttons 4, buttons. 
The ‘ ANTONIA,’ Special Choice, 
1/10 per pair No 204, 2 @per pair 
10 6 per j-doz 136 per }-doz 


The ‘Meissonier 


128 length—2/6, 
211 


3/11,4/11 perpair 





— - ee, an, ageecmeamiaeie J 








Value to the uttermost farthing.— Vide Press 
-. THE.. 


LONDON GLOVE COMPANY'S 
GLOVES /} 


XMAS PRESENTS. [| 


{ 
} 
An Immense Variety at Warehouse Prices. | 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 








LADIES’ KID 


LADIES’ SUED 





The ‘ ESME,’ 
26 per pair 
146 per j-coz 
Best Quality, 
3/6 per pair 
206 per é-doz 


Evening Suede 
Gloves, 


3/- per pair 
35 - per }-doz 
Evening Kid 
Gloves, In White, Cream, 
or Black. 
128 length—2 11, 
3/11 per pair. 
168 length—3 
11 per pair, 


White only 


+ 3.6 per pair 
168 length—3 3, 2 
ONLY ADDRESSES 
45 & 45a, Cheapside, E.C., and 
82 & 83, New Bond Street, w., LONDON. 











Follow the majority and you'll use 
Hauthaway’s Peerless Gloss, be- 
cause the majority now use 


HAUTHAWAY'S 
PEERLESS GLOSS 


onladies’ and children’s bootsandshoes. 
Been using it for over forty years. It’s 
the shoe polish with a history—a his- 
tory rich in shoe polishing prestige. 
If it didn’t shine most brilliantly, if it 
wasn’t kind to the leather, it wouldn’t 
be to-day the PEER OF ’EM ALL. 
Boot and shoe factors sell Hautha- 
way’s Peerless Gloss. Besureyou 
Set the genuine. Made only by C.L. 
Hauthaway& Sons, Boston, V.S.A- 








The “DORCAS” Thimbles are made 

in three parts; the shell of the Best 

English Steel, the inner and outer linings 
of Sterling Silver. 


The Steel for Strength. 
The Silver for Beauty. 


A Present that cannot fail to please. 


OVER A MILLION IN USE. 


Seautifully chased in many tasteful 
designs. 


Of all Jewellers and Fancy Dealers. 
(Horner's Patent.) 
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Every One of the 10,000 men who are particular 
what kind of whisky they take, should try 


“0.0.” WHISKY ! 






Drect 






Pure Malt 


Ten years f-om the 
larzeiac) Distillery 
Scotch Whisky 


Re Higmi ano Mat 


_ _ Stmommess Dusrmel™” 
‘> % SrromnesS 








ii | 
i mae 





Direct from the Distillery, STROMNESS, ORKNEY, 
through any Wine Merchant. 


*0.0."" DELIGHTS CONNOISSEURS. 
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ONOT FIT LIKE 
A SPRINTER 


UST healthy; 
like a professional strong man ; 

just well and strong. That is my 
ideal of perfect health. I want to 
make you healthy, for health means 
happiness. 1 want to show you 
how to get the most out of life. 
\Will not you give me an opportunity 


ne. anes 
ot doing SO! 


Not huge muscles 


Most men suffer from indigestion, 
constipation, 
other 
living. 


rheumatism, or 
complaints, caused by wrong 

But why suffer? I will 
give you bright eyes and a clear 
skin, elastic muscles, and the ability 
to enjoy Life and to work better, 


gout, 


is individual, made to 
requirements. It in- 
cludes not only a system of exercise, 
but fd? instructions about right 
living. It is tnexpensive 


My course 


meet your 


Write me for further particulars. 


EUSTACE MILES, M.A. 


(King’s College, Cambridge), 
200, Wenham House, Bloomsbury St., 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Children’s Furniture a Speciality. 


Thonet Brothers’ 


ARTISTIC 


Bentwood Furniture 


Obtainable of all 
better-class Furnishers. 
Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
free on application, and nearest Agent to 


43a, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 4 





















When soiled PARKERS 
SNOWITE Collars are 

merely washed with soap 

and water and dried on 

towel. A lady, whose 

* husband and sons use 

noothercollars,” writes: 

“If mothers only knew 

that Snowite Collars 
kept their Colour, and 

do not go grey, and can- 
not be told from linen, Lan- 
caster would not hold your 
factories. Wereckon they save 
2.6 per week in washing.” — 
lars, 6id. each, or 3 for 16 
(st te size, depth, and style re- 
- pair; 


quired); Cuffs, 
Fro nts, 1/- cach, post free. 


Full List sent. Agencies 
om ed. PARKER'S, 
dept. 14, LaANcasTer 








For the Reproduction of Circulars, Plans, 
Sketches, Music, Illustrated Price Lists, 
Gpeciensons, &c., in Permanent Black and Solid 


Anes, equal to Lithography, use the 


“BLACK AUTOCOPYIST.” 


USE THE 


“PHOTO AUTOCOPYIST" 


\ simplified form of Collotype for repr: xlucing from 

negatives SPLEN NDID PERMANENT PRINTS in any 

colour, equal to Silver, Platinotype, or Bromide _ Prints. 
Great saving of time and expense. From 55s. 


Write for Price List or call. 


AUTOCOPYIST co. (A Dept.), 
64, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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THE 


Wouldnt You Like 
To Be Taller 


WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO BE 
TALLER, TO ADD FROM TWO TO 
FIVE INCHES bbs | on HEIGHT, 


f your tigure, to 


to impe the g 1 sy try 
ud = | There no longer 


peratior 
hard work, no big exp Mr. Minges’ method 
has been adopted ‘by the leading educational 
institutions and gymnasiums in Rochester 
and elsewhere. Anyor w take it up 


FREE ~ ANYONE WHO IS SHORT. 


which Mr. Minges 
t ret taller, mor r 
etry fy hh ! 
in your own home, 


gl it 
n 


prepar a 
people a limited editior 
discovery in detail i to add from 
inches to your height, i 1 want to be graceful ¢ 
have you want to 
pro he able to 
a crov t height, y 


book explaining 


The CARTILAGE CO., 


17L, Monroe Buildings 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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. WOMAN S 
LIFE 


For Maid & Wife. \ 
OE 2 UES Se 


been 
never 


It has said that ‘“ woman’s 
work done,” and _ this 
remark is true in its smallest par- 
ticular, if the making of others 
as 


1S 


considered 
mentary to the work 
the home. It will 
admitted that a 
really happy herself before she can 
that of 
around 


supple- 
in 


happy is 
entailed 

readily 
must 


be 
woman be 


diffuse greatest blessings 


to those her. ‘There is a 
paper published weekly which is 
a perfect storehouse of things con- 
ducive to happiness, and every girl 
or wife who has the well-being of 
and dearest to her 


* WOMAN'S 


nearest 
should read 
Its price, one penny weekly, 


those 
at heart 
LIFE.” 
brings it within the reach of all. 
Besides fiction of a most eles ating 
character, there are useful cookery 
recipes — just the kind that the 
housewife of limited means requires. 
USEFUL PAPER PATTERNS 
also are given away, together with 
clear instructions as to the making 
of the garments, and advice as to 
courtship and the general manage- 
ment of the home is presented in 


a readable fashion. 


Altogether “ Woman’s Lire” will | 
be found admirable for the purpose 
has in view, namely: the giving 
of really good reading matter and 
instruction to women of all ages. 
Buy this week’s issue and obtain the 
it offers after the work of the 
Obtainable of all booksellers. 


solace 
day. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
3-12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C 
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White Shirts «, Reversible Cuffs 


Wear twice as long as ordinary Shirts. 


Their economic advantages are apparent at a glance. By 
permitting the shirt to be worn twice with absolutely fresh cuffs 
each time, they reduce the laundry bill by one-half, and the shirts 
with less frequent washing wear twice as long. The invention has 
commended itse:f to thousands of customers all over the world. 


SIX STYLES OR SIX SHIRTS 
AT 3 a FOR 

ONE PRICE . 

he 21/6 post free 

NOTE! They are sent out unlaundried just as they leave 


the factory, and are guaranteed equal when dressed to 
the 66 Shirt of the ordinary Trade. 


Ordinary Front, Reversible Cuffs, 
Short “ Business” Front, Reversible Cuffs 
Ordinary Front, Single Cuffs. 
Short * Business " Front, Single Cuffs. 
Short “Business” Front, Wristhands for attaching Cuffs 
Evening Front, Single Cuffs, 
Colonial Postage 3 - extra per half dozen 
When ordering mention style chosen, size of COLLAR worn, and 
whether to open at back or frout. 


PETTICREW & STEPHENS, (Dept.C), Sauchiehall St., GLASCOW. 





















Sole Makers of HEWETT'S 









LR 
5 . Made in endless 

ar er § rish variety of exquisite 

shades and colour- 

ings. Just the 

. e thing for CHRISTMAS 
0 lin 1é PRESENTS. n receipt 

of cash deposit or banker's 

R reference, and Tie to 


show shape required, we will send you a variety of Ties 
to choose from. If not highly pleased, cash refunded. 


VIOLINS 





MANDOLINES 








Colonial Orders, selected from beat es, sent against Cash in the United Kingdom. An easy Self-instructor sent with each in- 
Deposit, or patterns sent to choose from P strument. Send for our Price List, free on applicatrion.—Turk Statner 
ARPER & CO., Tie Manufacturers, Royal Avenue, Belfast Manvractcunine Co. Lrp. (A Dept.), 92, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 





PERFECTION. 





Let Us Show You the Way. 
It is Very Simple. 
Instructions Free. Read on. 


EVERY WOMAN desires a well-developed 

bust and figure, but so few are perfect. If 

you want to have that impressive stamp that 
signifies good health ; if you want to be admired 
and have a commanding influence among your own 
circle of friends, use VENUSTRO, that marvellous 











new treatment which vigorously stimulates the 

developing forces of Nature, and which will develop 

your bust to a gratifying extent. WVENUSTRO not only 
develops the bust, but strengthens the inside nerves and makes . ; i 
the skin as beautiful and soft as satin. We have hundreds of testimonials from: ladies showing that 
VENUSTRO will develop the bust, no matter how flat the chest may be. We will send you, free of 
charge, in plain sealed package, the most beautiful book ever published on the matter, and many 
genuine photos showing the actual development induced. You will be delighted with the particulars. 
In writing. send us your name and address and a stamp to pay postage. Your letter will be kept 
strictly confidential. Sit down and write NOW ; remember, it is FREE for the asking. 


The Manageress, THE V. DOURAIS MEDICINE CoO., K 51, Leopold Road, Liverpool. 





BANJOS. 





A single article at wholesale price, and sent carriage paid anywhere 












THE STRAND 


LADIES’ FOOTWEAR 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 
Post Free, at Wholesale Prices, 
saving 5/- in the £. 

DAINTY DESIGNS. 

BEST MATERIALS. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 
UNEQUALLED VALUE. 


MAGAZINE 





Adjustable 
to auy size 
boot or shoe 






SHINE YOUR BOOTS, SIR! 


BUT USE 


* BOOT HOLDER 


If you want the operation done 
cleanly and successfully. 


Attached Anywhere. 
? Detached Instantly. 

Leaves the Hands Free 
Keeps them Clean. 
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srade Glacé r Box Calf 
I ' r Shoes, 616 to 166 pe pair. 
[RIAL SoOLicirep. 
day for Illustrated Catalogue 


Price 


Complete 


5/6 


Post Free 
























te To 


BRITISH BOOT CO., 
Dept. 2, 91, Humberston Gate, 
Leicester. 





Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

Finished in Oxidised 
Copper 








\ 









Send a postcard for fuller particulars 


C. WAKEMAN, 156, Ct. Charies St., BIRMINGHAM. 








Bankers— Midland Counties District Bank, Lid., Leicester. 





Catalogue of “Swan” Pens and “Cygnet” Stylos free. 









For the BOY at SCHOOL 
RED INK RULING 
THE COLLECTOR 
The HOUSEKEEPER. 


A’Cygnet” Stylo 
3/- and 5/« 


A small sum well spent, 




















No. 2° Cygnet Stylo. Recommended. Su par” i gold spring needle, 5s. 
.6d. 


Mounted with gold plated bands, 


MABIE, TODD eo BARD, 93, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 
954, REGHNT STREET, W. 
3, EXCHANGE STREET MANCHESTER. 37, AVE. DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


TYPEWRITERS 















FOR 


All Makes 
BOUGHT, SOLD, 
EXCHANGED, 
REPAIRED, 
and LENT 
on HIRE, 


™ THICKENING _— 
Soups GRAVIES ac 


~ “IGM PREssuRe STEAM pREPARED. 


BEA FLOUAZ 


TAYLOR’S, MS. COPIED. 
100 


Ltd., Circulars for 46. 


74, Chancery Lane, As an advertisement we 
LONDON ; are offering this month 


Q@nd at 92, Queen St., Gent's Keyless Watches 
Cheapside, E.C. 8/- each 














yA rveypRiovst CHINESE } 


wae NEW HEMSTITCH 

LS, syds is: 83 per pair 

PLAIN wai ILLS, 69 per eH. 
Sample Box hi 5 5 | and A pe y 


lins on a pro 


. Fringes, & ROLLER "BLINDS from 16. CARPETS, 


Smarr UP TO DATE ENIGMA 
EnoLess FUN & AMUSEMENT 
OLD 4 YOUNG, 
4- Post Free 








B 

CRETONNES, Tapestries, Art Silks, Art Linens, Plushettes, Art 

Serges. Patterns «nt on approval. Price List of Lace Curtains, Roller 478 Pincuricco Ro 
Blinds, Carpets, Linoleum, Matting, Furniture, Bedding Post Free. B Perry ARB 

H. GORRINGE & CO., 33a Dept., Nottingham. ASiIRMINGHAM. ENGLAND. 












GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, Woman's Exhibition, London, 1900. 
75 YEARS’ ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”—Sir Chas. A. Cameron, C.B., M.D. 


For Infants, Children, Invalids, and the Aged. 
Purveyors by Special Appointment to H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 
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COLLAR BACK and RIBS 


STRAND 





MAGAZINE 

























> 
Srgfox THIN | 
®any STREAKY 





PRICES (Carriage Paid): 
6lb. of Perfection Bacon, unsmoked, for 4/* 
121b. of Perfection Bacon, unsmoked, for 7/6 
71b. roll of smoked Perfection Bacon for 4/6 
141b. roll of smoked Perfection Bacon for 8/- 
6!b. of Perfection Bacon, smoked, for 4/9 
12ib. of Perfection Bacon, smoked, for 8/6 
6lb. of Perfection Ham, smoked, for 4/6 
121b. of Perfection Ham, smoked, for 8/6 











Cherry 


Blossom 


Boot 
Polish 


For the 
RISING CENERATION. 


The Px +7} f the Future. The most 
BRILLIANT — COMFORT GIVING 
aeal TH PROMOTING EASIEST 
CHEAPEST— 

Keeps lo —- makes boots last 
longer— makes Servants smile becaus 
there is NO HARD B RUSHING 
EASIEST To USE—« ‘HEAPEST TO 
BUY—2 2d., 4d., 6d. OUTFIT, 1/-. 

Grocers, Bootmakers, Oilmen, Stores 





Gives, with remarkable ease, 
uttercu a full, RICH MAGNIPFI- 
a CENCE which is very slow 


to tarnish. The unrivalled 


. - . tals 
Metal Polish metas, ane, el 


British Labour. 
Tins, 1d., 2d., 4d., 64. Grocers, Oilmen, Stores. 


CHISWICK SOAP CO., LONDON, W. 





PERFECTION BACON 


The Most Delicious in the World. 
DELIVERED DAINTY AND FRESH DIRECT FROM THE CURERS. 


bacon from their local dealer, and housewives will 
welcome the opportunity to buy direct from the Curers 
the daintiest and most delicious bacon the world can 
produce. 


customer yet, and will certainly please you. 
not we will willingly return your money. 





Breakfast Makes the Man 


‘PERFECTION’ BACON 
Makes the Breakfast. 





Very few people are able to secure really good 







‘* PERFECTION ™ BACON has never dissatisfied a 
If it does 


Send your 










order to-day, and the bacon will be sent you to-morrow, 
- ee 


carriage paid. 
pada Sl yeh 


= WEEKLY SALES ARE 50,000Ihs. ™ 
Special attention is given to the requirements of Hotels, Hydros, Schools, Restaurants, etc., 
and proprietors are invited to send sample order and write for terms. 
**Perfection” Bacon IS the most delicious in the world. 
If you should not think so, we will willingly return your money. 


BINGHAM & TAYLOR, &acon Curers (s. bept.), Fitzalan Market, Sheffield 



















elas 
CONTINENTAL 


How charming 
a cup of really 
GOOD COFFEE is! 


How 
















sellom one gets it. Vet really 







good coffee is quite easy to make, and 
no expensive apparatus is necessary. The 
Continental Coffee Company, of Haydon 













Street, Minories, London, will gladly send 
a large Sample of their Coffee (either ground 
or in berry), and also simple recipe, by 
well-known expert, gratis and post free 




























on request. Owing to the enormous crops 


they are able to sei! their famous Con- 








tinental Coffee, carriage paid to any part 
of the U.K., at 5s. for 4lb., or 10/6 for 
glib. State whether berry or ground 








is required. 







Same quality as used in 
highest ciass Continental Cafés, 
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INSTANTLY 


BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


COMPLEXION 


r skin after two or three applications. There is no reason why you should have a corn or an ugly wart 
sens f Roughness Creasiness. asingle week longer. Wood's Vegetable Remedy cures at ouce 
“ue ’ ’ 


and cures permanently It completely removes the corn, and 
Pimples, Unnatural Whiteness, Redness, Freckles, makes you easy. With Wood's Special Appliance (as shown in 


Tan, et ntlemen find it cooling after shaving. illustration) you can attend to your corns in a few seconds, and 
Recommen Mn 1 for Red d Noses The excellent 4 i cure Tagg > is speedy. Hundreds of grateful people 

. > save testified to its efficary A bottle on be sent by return 
paration differs from all others. for Postal Order for 1+ to R. WOOD, Chemist (by Royal 
in Bottles, 1/-, 16 and 26. Postage 3d. extra. Warrant to the | King), 50, Hicu Tr 


oa Winpsor 


CRIMPOLINE waruratiy ma Few ne oh ee Shae Se oe eee 
NATURALLY IN A FEW DAYS 


Will keep in curl always. Makes the hair soft and 


silky uces the ———— wave. Neither A MICROSCOPE 2 | 
sticky nor S Ladies Gentlemen's, - 
r Childrer I For keeping the h - curl GENUINE 


ina heated baliroom it has : 


1 Not a toy, but a thoroughly genuine scientific instrument. 
19 and 2/6 a —. Postage 3d. extra. Most useful to mechanics, students, botanists, and sharp 
| ‘ 


vith every er, a dainty booklet Beauty's boys, girls, and youths who to study Nature’s wonders, 
Boudou giving valuable toilet advice Will give your pr more 
Chem at or Hairdresser will obtain Peralia or evening enjoyment than a hur 
npoline for you, or send direct te As a practical test of its power you 
THE PERALIA “PERFUMERY co., nly to put a pinch of the | brow! 
4 fr ai ¢ e « Ss 
72 & 73, Camden St. (Dept. S.M.), North Shields, Eng. m =S / _ — we ns te 
crowd of mites stru ng 
fe eding. THE DARWIN: “wieeoscoPe 
z magnifies 1oo times. In ss, Ble: 
ARE You LITTLE? ; } nickel-plated, 2/3, within the United 
Kingdom. Catalogue team and Hot 
so, we will send y particulars - Air Engines, R: . znals, Trucks 
M r Elevators, which will in Boats,&c., Mechanical s, Telescopes 
. i height lin. to jin. } If you have an odd-shaped or red 
ut detection Prices from ] nose, send stamps for further par Wri , — i 1 
5s. 6d. per pair. Send_stamp for | ticulars of our 10s. Nose Instru rite to-day for t teresting Hist. 
further parti sare. PERALIA menta- PERALIA CO. (Dept 


CO. (Dept. 5M 3, Camden 73, Camden Street ’ IDLAND MART, (Dept. 8B), 
Street, North Shields, Eng. North Shields, England. ance Ee Be. 


SMART supply really high-g zrade 


the t t s, and whic ! 
t stamping n paper 


P Z 
PORTER, : Pho ~~ uph of your Residence, ment sy 
Hix an Boarding Ho muse, Shop, Local View, Church, 
BEDFORD , w other subject, reproduced in best manner 


i4in, by 3in. picture) on S¢in. by 3}in. postcard, 
with address or other wording. 250,176: 
; 1 000, 35 These postcards are 


. \ J . 25 
3 | he utifully done in monochrome on stout 
PARKER sS : - white cards, and are altogether of superior 
quality, suitable for the daintiest personal use 
ef ‘ Good selling line for * BA AZAARS. All you have 
“th ~* to do is to send us a ciear photograph, not 
i | J j y smaller in size than 4in. by 3in. State number 
of cards and wording required, and we send 
4 the postcards, carriage paid, in ten days’ time. 
Send ld. stamp for samples and full particulars 
RAINCOATS / ATKINSON POSTCARD CO. | 
—— 6, King Street, ULVERSTON 
roofe with hest rain \ 
proofing. Perfectly pot —— 














Opera Glasses, &« penny stamp. 


























us 
Free ventilation Light in 
“ 


weight ell ut tt auti- Barros Ox V 
re FNTNOR, 
fully tailored ’ 


from isé from 21 - from 136 
when it rains — 


garments when it is fine ror cold nights and mornings, for 
autumn wear and for travelling, they are the very thing In 


Soe iactn ee monenier ha Smears THE POPULAR 


are required, and Per ected Fasy Self-Measure form will be sent 


you me pte oc a perfe y~ a Raincoats are sent 
post free within Europe and British Empire 
PARKER'S (Dept. 14), LANCASTER. SCO; He 
Claxton’s EAR-GAP 
IMPROVED & 
y For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
ae 


e Preventing D sfigurement in aiter life 

oe) ( Cheques and Orders ** Coutts 7 y J 

@) 7 to ‘ rd measure round head just WATZLSK ¥. 
a i F, z ca? Price 4+, post free 


S. M. CLAXTON, 108, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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BRINGING—FRIEND—DINNER 


—TO-NIGHT. 
FRED. 








a 








Don’t worry about it! 






Armour’s 


—the best Extract 
of the best Beef— 











will readily add a 
Savoury Dish to the 










Menu 








a 





bes a send postpaid, strong, ** Delicious Dishes’’— book con- 
l-made, irish Linen taini 101 recipes—will be 
_ hey upen receipt of po dine 4 you if you address 
metal | from Armour’s » Ltd 
ditions oe Cou Saatasesetin 46a, Holborn Vea? 
see . 
cnah bar. Lendon, E.C. 




















ARMOUR & Co., Ltd., 46a, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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NEW 
INVENTION. 


Diseases Banished 
without Drugs. 


SENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Write for New Booklet. 
Special Offer this Month. 


The * Century Thermal” Bath Cabinet gives 


you at home for 14d. each all the marvelous cleansing, 
invigorating, curative effects of the faisous Turkish 
Baths. Opens the 7,000,000 skin pores, purifics the 
entire system. Equals Hot Springs. Prevents disease. 
Save a doctors’ bills. Has cured thousands. Nature’s 


drugless remedy for colds, influenza, rheu- 
mat = aches, pains, blood and skin diseases, 
Kidney trouble, and most diseases. Guaranteed. 


PHYSICIANS ASTONISHED, 
AND THOUSANDS of grateful users testify to the 
wonderful results obtained. 

Mr. W. B., of Glasgow, invalid for fourteen years, 
baffled best doctors, testifies that it cured him of 
weak heart, sleeplessness, nervous dyspepsia, 
and biliousness. 

Mr. G. A. D., Sussex, afflicted fifteen 
years, and attended by ten different 
doctors, after twelve baths, in six 
weeks, permanently cured Eczema. 
Madame Cot.inGe, of Paris, testifies 


Inside or Outside Heater. 


it cured per of Bright's and Kidney disease. 

Mr. R. H., London, S. E., writes as ww 2 complete cure 
of Chronic ‘Catarrh. Indigestion, and Constipa- 
tion, in his own case, and Dropsy in c wife's case. 

Rev. W. W., Salop; Rev. A. W. Yarmouth ; 
Rev. T. E. S Cc. Lancs. ; Rev. J. Ww. ‘D.. Walsall ; 
Rev. O. H., Mountain Ash; and hundreds of others 
recommend the ‘C ntur Thermal” highly for the cure 
of Bright's Dis- re, Lumbago, Sciatica, Rheu- 
matism, Bronc.),i 5, Gout. 

Mr. G. W. S., of Manchester, afflicted for years, was 
cured of nervous prostration, headaches, indi- 
gestion, insomnia, and mental exhaustion. 

72 years old. Afflicted with lung trouble sixteen 
years. Hardly able to walk; testifies it did him more 
good than e medicines and seven doctors. 

Mr. J. W. F., of Bury, testifies that it did his wife 
—y good in five weeks than two years’ doctor- 

Cured her of blood poisoning, and others 
jumbago and influenza. 

a O. L., of Kensington, after suffering for ysars, 
and being a total invalid from Rheumatic Arthritis, 
spending pounds on doctors’ bills and visits te Buxton, 
was completely cured after using the “ Century 
Therma 
Hundreds of others testify to marvelleus cures. 


WRITE TO-DAY 32 20,2: Dexk 
hundreds of delighted people. *“Fleation Strand Mag. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. 
(Dept. 9), 203, Regent St., London, W. 


















THE STRENGTH- 
GIVING TONIC. 


FER BRAVAIS 


(BRAVAIS’ IRON) 
quickens and strengthens the blood, im- 
a healthy vigour to the system, and 
enabling it to resist effectually the tryin 
changes of climate. For Anemia and gene 
Weak'\ess and debility it is the true scientific 
remedy. 
Price 2/8 and &/- per bottle, post free from 
FER BRAVAIS Co.,No.24Coronation House, 


Lioyd’s Avenue, London, E.C, 





BRITISN 


= GARPET - SWEEPER 


e> years Guaranfce - 


REFUSE * SUBSTITUTES~ 























COOK’S 


COMPETITION 


PRIZE OF 


ONE GUINEA 


Has been won by 


Mr. S. WEATHERHEAD, 43, Huntspill Road, 
Lower Tooting, S.W., 


with the following: 


“The poetry of perfume here combined 

**With sweet fresh curds, doth make a Soap ‘de luxe.’ 
**Go search the world wherever will you find 

**A Soap to equal this chef-d’ceuvre of Cook’s?” 


EDWARD COOK & Co., Ld., The Soap Specialists, LONDON. 





R 
PS are sim 


r 
=p 


ol 
ply invaluable in Country Houses, Halls, etc. ; in fact, wher 
ever powerfal fight is needed. Only consume 1d. worth of 
vet ro! fed 138; 12 hours, with absolutely nosmell. Brass, Nickel 


‘ost. free, carefully 


7 : GEORGE POL Ltd., 
ockley Lamp Works, Pitsford Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
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How to Get a 


: PROVOST” PorrinceR 


Nothing. 











nh A Remarkable Offer. 


A 2-pint Porringe: for 30 2-lb. Coupons, or 2/- Cash. 
A 3<pint Porringer for 50 2-Ib. Coupons, or 2/6 _ ,, 
A 5-pint Porringer for 75 2-lb. Coupons, or 3/- _ ;, 
A 6=pint Porrin,er for 100 2-lb. Coupons, or 3/6 


Th:se sending cash have the amount refunded on forwarding coupons as stated. 
THERE IS A COUPON ON EVERY PACKET. 


A * Provost ” Porringer is not an ordinary pan, but a beautifully 
nenieanial double pan, the inner pan enamelled in pure white, the outer 
pan in deep blue, and not only is it a porringer, but it can be used 




















for all general cooking purposes. 
““PROVOST” OATS 
ate the finest selected Scotch Oats, the best in the world. Infinitely 






superior to American or other Foreign Oats. 


R. ROBINSON & SONS, Annan, N.B. 


Try our “ Blue Bell” Flaked Rice; it makes dainty puddings in five minutes. Simply drench the flakes 
in boiling water and cook in an oven for Jive minutes. 3d. a packet. 

































LIBRARY 


is unlike any other library in the world. It aims exclusively to 
appeal to the refined and cultured—to the man or woman who 
desires the best in literature ; who appreciates good bindings ; 
who wishes the newest books, as soon as they appear, in clean, 
fresh, and perfect condition, and who wants at any time to be 
at liberty to exchange them for the very books ordered, carriage 
free to and from any point in the United Kingdom. 


Send for Booklet A, 


The | 
Booklovers Library, 
17, Hanover Street, 

London, W. Librarian. 
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Eucryl 
Tooth 
Powder. 


CAUTION. 


The great success which has 
attended this article is leading un- 
scrupulous dealers to sell to the 
public inferior preparations bearing 
similar names, none of which are 
capable of cleansing and disinfect- 
jing the mouth as Eucryl Tooth 
Powder does. 


THE PUBLIC 


should insist upon being supplied 
with Cucryl Tooth Powder. 





PRESERVES 


THE TEETH 





The word “‘Eucryl”’ is pronounced 
“*U-kril,’’ and spelt E-u-c-r-y-l. 











A 6d. tinof EUCRYL TOOTH POWDER 
sent as Sample, together with a best quality 
Tooth Brush, on receipt of 6d. in stamps; or 
a 6d. Tin of Eucryl Tooth Powder, as Sample, 
on receipt of 3d. in stamps. 6d. per tin, of 
all Chemists and Stores. 
















If any difficulty in obtaining this powder is 
experienced, please write, with remittance, to 
Eucryl, Ltd. (Dept. C), Hull, when your 
orders will be executed, post free, by return. 


MAKERS OF BATH EUCRYL AND 
EUCRYL SOAP. 
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PRICES: 
No. 2 Mode! .. on ve 
No. 3 Model (as illustrated) 











—_-——————_: 
im" SUN 
TYPEWRITER 


is the highest 
development of the art. 


The Best 
- Features 


are com- 

bined with 
many char- 
acteristic 

improve- 


| 
~~ ~ ’ Es 
Stanwass SUN aatth’ -— e 
} J] SUN. 
Tle \ 
SS. 
s 


a an asrtitt 


210 10s. 
215 16s. 
Absolute Visibie Writing. 
Direct Printing. 

Type Bar Machine. 
UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. 
Agents wanted where not represented. Sole 
United Kingdom 


SUMMERS, BROWN @& CO., 


Agents for 


40, Wuirecross Srerer, Loxpox, E.C., and 
49, Deanscatse, Mancuester 








ww GREY HAIR 


SHADEINE, guaranteed permanent, 


Trial Bottle @ 
Post Free § 
















washable, and absolutely harmless. 
Will not burn the hair or produce un 
natural tint. Detection impossible. 
¥Contains no lead, silver, sulphur, etc. 
Trial Bottle, 7d.; Large Bottle, 3/9, 


post free. (Sent secretly pac ked.) 
State colour required. 

S. T. ALEXANDRE (Fst. en, 

58, Westbourne Grove, Lundon 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lo., BELFAST, 


And 156 to 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 


(Awarded Grad Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; 


i Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889.) 


Collars—Gentlemen's four-fold from 
per doz 
Cuffs for lates or Gentlemen from 
5/11 per dozen 





. » Write for 
PRICE LIST. | | 

mM f 
POST FREE. Co ARS, | Damaake, | de 














CUFFS, & SHIRTS. 


Matchless Shirts. Fine quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold 
Pure Linen Fronts, 35/6 per }-doz (to measure 2/- extra). 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter-Orders and Inquiries 











‘or Samples should be sent direct to Be'fast. 


GENUINE hOME WORK. 
Ribbed Seamless Hosiery Wanted. Our 
AUTOMATIC KNITTER 
Earns 15/- and upwards weekly. 
Cash ¢ A... Easy Hire Terms. 

rk Taken. Est. 1879. 
Write “Sadin,” 67, Southwark St., 
London, 8.E. 
Agents wanted where unrepresented. 
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Salt Cellar, 


2in. diz er, Rit ’ F ; 
NOVELTIES 10}d. cach. Solid Silver Cruet, men al and any ‘design. — 
Mustard Pot, Peppe Salt Cellar, Solid Silver Tea 
YsuiTBLE =*sFOR 2}in. dia., 10/6. 3in. high, "7/9. atin. dia., 7/9. Caddy, oval shape, 


Set 2 Salts, as above, 15/-; Glass Linings for Salts or elegant "3 3in. 
Mustard ‘Pots, i/- each extra. high, 17/6 


Handsome 


Silver-mounted Nickel-piated ‘ 

Solid Silver 7 Table Warmer, for Handkerchief Box, richly 

ugar Glas keeping hot~*breakfast chased solid silver lid mounted 

Dredger, Scent Bottle, dishes, coffee pot, &c., on blue velvet, 6in. square, 
antique design, elegant design, with spirit lamp, com- 


13/11. 
6fin. high, 17/6, 44in. high, 1/-, plete, 4/6, Glove Box to match, 18/9, 





‘“*Interest Your Son 





RAILWAYS, In fact, Models of all kinds, sizes, and prices will be found 


depicted in our 
LOCOMOTIVES, “? 
FACTS. SPLENDID NEW. CATALOGUE 
ENGINES— of over 250 pages, fully illustrated. Just ready—Post free, 7d. 
Including Coloured Plate of our Model M.R. Compound. 

It is safe to say that no one, from youth to age, is insensible to the charms of 
Working Models. We have devoied many years of careful study to the perfection of 
Locomotives in miniature, and wonderfully faithful imitations of Engines of 
the various Railways they are. A complete Railway System can be installed by means 
of our model accessories, which are not altogether mere toys. You can combine 
pleasure with profitable instruction during the long winter evenings. 


GREAT WESTERN CLOCKWORK LOCOMOTIVES, tx ‘hree sizes. 





Our Latest Production : 


A SPLENDID XMAS PRESENT. 


Our Ever Popular MIDLAND RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVE (No. 2631), 3ft. rin. long, 3}in. gauge, and 
It isa handsome production, and is the most perfect model locomotive ever offered to the public, 
Castings and Drawings supplied if desired, 





will pull over rewt. 
being a triumph in design and workmanship. Built entirely of Castings, 


Full Particulars in cup 
Pamphiet, Post Free, . 


Catalogue of Racing Yachts, Ships, and 
Fittings, Post Free, id. 


Feit Particciars on APPLICATION TO 


W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & Co., 
NORTHAMPTON. 


“A PASTIME TO-DAY— 
A BUSINESS TO-MORROW.” 
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What 
About 
Your 
Feet 
















You needn’t worry about 
wet or cold feet this winter ; 
you can knock about in 


NORRIS’ 


‘Knockabout’ 


weathers. rhe 



























in any weather and all 
NORRIS “KNOCKABOUT” is o most 
comfostable boot too. It's made of our 








c rate orse Skin, and that means 
wear. 14/6, 21/« the cost. Send out- 
line of foot standing That's all. Money 






back IF you want it. 





Dept Sauiseury Howse, 

Cc. NORRIS ("Ss ) London Wall, E.C, 

28, St. Swithin's Lane ; 62, King William Street; 
56, Bishopsyate Street W ithin ; 

3, Holbern Viaduet, London, E.( 


MATHER’S= 


Millions of Garments Saved Yearly by Using this Splendid 
Black Marking de we) Linen, Cetton, &c. In bottles, Gd, 
1/-, 2/6, and 5/-, of all Chemists and Stationers. 

W. MATHER, Ltd., DYER STREBT, MANCHESTER 




















Pure white. spiral, trans- 
mrent China. Dainty, 
hamisome, and always 
in favour. 
The ‘‘Gem"’ Combin- 
ation Tea a Breakfast 
t 


6 Tea Cups and Saucers, 


6 FE 

Saucers, 6 Tea Plates, 6 Breakfast Plates, 
3 Govened Butter, 1 Teapot, 2 Cake Plates, 1 ep Basin, 
Basin, 1 Milk. Packed Free, 18/-. With Solid 
bol Handles, 19/-. Bazaar Packaars from £1 to £5 
always in stock. Crest and Badge Ware a speciality 
Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. You will sve 
money by getting it. Money returned if not approved. 

A'l orders between now and Xmas will receive a F 
Gift of ¢ pair transparent China Vases, 
Decorated and Gilt, value 2/6. camels 
Cup and Saucer, 6 Stamps.—The China 
Street Mg | Co., Dept. A, China 
‘enton, Staffs. 
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RHEUMATIS 


Thousands of Miracle- 
Like Cures. 


THE WONDER OF 
THE CENTURY. 


The GOOD HEALTH ALLIANCE has introduced the 
genuine cure of the century. NOT MEDICINE nor embr: 
cation, but KINLO'S FOOT DRAFT, famed for curing th 
MUSCULAR and SCIATIC 





worst cases of 
RHEUMATISM, L LUMBAGO, etc. KINLO’S FOOT 
DRAFTS are to be placed upon the soles of the 





feet. They draw the URIC ACID POISON 
out, and thereby remove the 
cause. It matters not in what 
part of the body you are 
affected, this marvellous inven- 
tion draws the poisonous : acid 
from your blood, making you 
well for all time. QUICK 
RESULT. 


You will feel relieved promptly, 


full cure will follow. 
A SCIENTIFIC REMEDY, with absolutely guaranteed suc- 
cess, or not a farthing to pay for KINLO'S FOOT DRAFTS. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL. 


so well that KINLO’S FOOT DRAFTS will 


and the 


ore Ws poompletely, that we openly offer not merely to send a 

aa le,” but to actually send a PAIR of KINLO’S FOOT 

S. If after a week's trial you find you are being cured, we 

oat. expect you to pay the trivial price of two shillings and ninepence 
If you are not delighted you need not pay usa farthing. Positively 
the fairest offer ever advertised. No pretended electrical device, but a 
scientific invention in chemistry. 

Particulars of hundreds “7 regzeieus cures sent you 
with the trial pair of FOOT D FTS, every one of which 
is guaranteed to be J. tg 


A BOON TO RICH & POOR ALIKE. 


DO NOT HESITATE, send your name and address, mention com 
plains on and enclose stamp for posting, and 4 oe of KINLO'S 
= promptly come ER, IF NO RELIEF, 


NO PAY and we will trust you hae 
IMPORTANT.—Genuine Kinlo’s Foot Drafts can be obtained 


only at address as under. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


GOOD HEALTH ALLIANCE, 
Dept. 21, 74, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





THE CELEBRATED 


‘Seaport Serges’ 


In NAVY, BLACK, CREAM, and CARDINAL. 
Unequalled for Girls’ School Wear, Gymnasium Suits, Hockey 
and Golf Costumes, &c., &c. 
Tr fo 
Katee PORT & JARRETT, 


LITTLEHAMPTON. 


Write for 
Patterns. 





nicecawen™ nee 
" Soups CRivits 8 








R HEALTH & STRENCTH 


NEE 























Advances made. 





The Wonderful Automatic 
Water Boiler! 


(Splendid Article for Christmas or Wedding Present.) 


“ 
For Tea, Coffee, 
Cocoa, Infants’ 
Food, etc., etc. 










(Patent.) 





(Greatly aa Price 42- 

Please send for Illustrated Booklet describing this most Useful 
Appliance, post fre.-AUTOMATIC TEA MAKER ° 
Dept. 8), 26, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

If machine not as deseri and returned at once money refunded, 


BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts. 2 per cent. Interest allowed on 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 2} per cent. Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
Stocks & Shares bought and sold. 
Apply—C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 
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=TO SMOKERS= 














This 
favourite 
Brand, 


6/6 “sr 50, 


3/6 *S a 25. 
Sample box 
of 
7 Cigars, 
1/= post free. 











Choice Brands of ren & Turkish Cigarettes, 
From 2/6 per 100. 
Our SPECIALITE for XMAS: 
“CROWN HEAD” BRAND, 
Packed in fancy pad-top boxes. 
Turkish or . wee 4- per 100, 
or 2- per box of 50. ost Free. 

These Cigarettes are hand-made, and can be strongly recom- 
mended. They are of exceptional value, and the cheapest 
hig class ( ‘igarette now on the market. 
SAMPLES.- ‘To enable intending « custome rs to try our 

@~goods before buying, we will send, post 
free for 1/-,a sample collection of all our leading benmds of 
Cigars and Cigarettes. Try these, and choose a brand to suit 
your taste 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS For SMOKERS. 
We have a special selection of Briar and Meers« yaum Pipes 
in cases, and Cigar and Cigarette Cuses and Holders, etc., etc. 

Finest quality at exceptionally low prices. 
Send for List, Post Free on application. 
BRACKETT & CO., 
15, Bartiett’s Bulidings, Holborn Circus, London, E.0. 
(Agents Wanted./ 



































\ f¢ 


a]. AY aS A » 


“Aes, 


The ‘‘ Ever-Ready’ 
era in clock- making. 
on a white ground, 
read from a considerable distance. 
only clock of the kind made. 


A SPLENDID TIMEKEEPER ; made of the 
superbly finished, wound and ‘regulated like o 
wonderful convenience. A most suitable present 


Prices Complete: 


Without Hands ¢ Without Dial 


’ CHRONOS CLOCK marks a new 
The time is displayed in large black figures 
and changes minute by minute. 


The CHRONOS is the 


No, 300. Highly Polished Nickel Plate or Gilt Finish 25/- Postage, sd. extra. 
- Solid Silver (Hall-Marked) . 63/- - gh. ls 

No. 302. Black Oxydised Steel .. - 38/- ” sd. yy 
" Gilt Finish 30/- = Sd. 

No. 303. Gilt Finish, Matt Gilt, or Lacquered Brass 40/= 0 Gh a 


bansebaScinating 














Can be easily 


finest materials, 
ther clocks. <A 
for all occasions. 









litustrating 
No. 300. 





Iilustrated Catalogue “A” 
post free on application. 
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I will give you absolutely Free 
a tin of my World-famous 


HAIR GROWER 


Use it--Test it. The result will surprise you. 


The truth of my asgertion that the John Craven-Burleigh 
True Hair Grow>r does actually produce hair is amply = 
fied by the th or cx y letters I am continual 
recefVing As you can see ‘by the few reproduced below, = 
letters are not from “ Society” men and women, but from plain 
ordinary people, who are grateful for the benefit they have de- 
rived from the use of my preparation. 


The John Craven-Burleigh True Hair Grower isa = 
beon to the bald. It effects really astounding resulte. 

having been bald for ten, twelve, fifteen, and even twenty y = 

poset of both sexes have obtained a strong healthy growth of 

If you are bald and have tried all the largely advertised 

B0- called * Hair restorers " without deriving any henefit, you are 

person whom I want to try the John Craven-Bur- 

ue Hair Grower, for the failures you Lo previously 

experienced will serve to emphasise the merits of my preparation 

when you find the hair appearing after just a few applications. 


My compound is quite different toanything else. It is not a 
lic auld, but is in pomade form, and is very easy and pleasant to 
rab All you have to do is to ruba little on the bald part— 

t gently but thoroughly, and ina bef little while = will 





bserve the new hair growing. Think what it means you— 
think what a difference it will make to your social and business 
position. 


The John Craven-Burle True Hair Grower is not 
only forthe bald. If you have hair and it is weak, it will make 
it strong ; nd if it is thin it will make it thick, and if it is fall- 
ing out, it will cure it. Do not delay writing to me, for “ to- 
morréw never comes Vrite to day—a postcard will do—and = 
will send you a sample of my true hair grower absolutely free 


of chaape. Free consultations to — 


TESTIMONIALS. 


BALD FOR TWELVE YEARS. 
A Well-known Editor writes :— 

r Si You may be interested in knowing that I have had 
a bald patch for the fast twelve years and never imagined that 
hair would again grow onit. Last week, however, your advertise- 
— appeared in r y magazine, and curiosity prompted me to 
Tite yOu for a small sample tin of your preparation. Although 
i uite sceptical, I used it for a few days, and before the tin was 
if empty what was my surprise at finding a growth of hair 
almost covering the twelve-year-old bald patch. Now, I want 
you to let me have a lange box to continue the treatment to a 
successful finale. I enclose 5s. for same, and congratulate you on 
having introduceu a hair grower which genuinely is a hair 

grower. Yours faithfully, 

(Name and address on application.) 


BEST HE EVER USED. 


Linden Cottage, Eastwood, Notts. 
Mr. John Craven-Burleigh,—I am very pleased indeed with 
a. 4 grower, and only wish that I could have had some of it 
T can safely say that your 4 -y~ hasd ne more 
ies any other I have ever used shal not forget to recom. 
mend your pomade to my tends. GEORGE NEWTON. 


Mr. JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEICH, 
83a, Craven House, Opposite British Museum, 
LONDON, W.C. 














MA GAZINE. 








& By Royal Warrant to 
“: His Majesty the King. 





The “Derby” Roll Top 


SENT ON RECEIPT 
OF £1 DEPOSIT. 
PRICES FROM £5 15s, carr. paid. 





BESIDES 


being the acme of convenience, no- 
thing looks nicer than a handsome Roll 
Top Desk in the office or home. No 
loose papers, everything handy, and 
automatically locked up after use. 
The ‘DERBY’ Roll Top Desk is the 
best value ever offered—made by the 
firm who supplies H. M. the King. 
Its ingenious and elegant construc- 
tion make it a favourite with all. Full 
of natty conveniences to save time 
and worry. Ordinary Roll Top Desks 
look mean when compared with the 
beautiful elegant finish of the ‘Derby.’ 
It is necessary to the complete fur- 
nishing of every cultured home. The 
outlay is small. Delivered on receipt 
of deposit, balance at convenience. 
Another grand Roll Top Desk is the 
ATLAS,” it meets the necessities of 
every business man or woman. 


FREE WHY NOT SEND NOW 
« for our beautiful Catalogue 

of Roll Desks, sent quite 
free on receipt of post card. The oppor- 
tunity to get the best desk made on such 
favourable terms should no’ be missed. 
Write now. The chance of a lifetime. 


T. INGLESANT @ SONS, 
Upholsterers and Cabinet 
Makers to the King, 


1 Atlas House, LEICESTER. 
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| CROCKERY « 
FORA GUINEA 


— 


A FULL-SIZED TOILET A VERY PRETTY TEA SERYICS i 


consisting of 12 Tea Cups, 12 Sau 
SERVICE GIVEN AWAY lates, 2 Bread and Butter Plates, 
‘ = am 


TO BUYERS OF OUR NOTED 


GUINEA PACKAGE, 


é J pure! 
WHICH CONTAINS A COMPLETE S 1 ‘eapot a: 


nd 
same pattern, —- is value in itself nearly alt 
DINNER, TEA, AND 


the amount, c 


DINN care for 129 ‘sons (50 pieces in 
BREAKFAST SERVICE, A /,, A BORE wna 
ALL TO MATCH. “Bens to this Dine 
Send to-day P.v. for “4 _ 
We giveas a PRESENT: Thie Complete @ : 
Tih Pres pet ai. to each buyer of the above package. 
f alone is worth almost half the amount 


harged. 
ch Service is in beautiful Art Colours, and for six 
rsona, and th ree Set is full size (5 pieces) in nice 
loral Design. finished in rich gold (if required) 
for 10/6 , - hy 





ee I — MAKE AN IDEAL WEDDING OR C CHRISTMAS PRESEN 
Immediate e delivery i free, satisfaction certain, and 50 per cent. saved. Bazaars {for, Hotel and eho 1 Badged Ware 
a Speciality. or what you wish, and we send you prices by return. ‘Iiustrate. 4 ‘Book free to Prospective Buyers. 


Che Iail BURSLEM, aTArFonoshine 





‘When the Eastern King- 


pare it a; he cried out, 


“IT IS MAGIC” ~ 


You will enjoy its magic through ali the year 
if you provide your home with a 


COLUMBIA 
GRAPHOPHONE 


(Cylinder and Disc Styles), 
£I Is. to S15 15s. 


The kind that won th 
Grand pees Barisin coats 


* Pricg Book F’ is full es 
information. Send for a copy. 


ef COLUMBIA BHONOGRAPH 
| 89, Great E erupt 3... 
= Oxtord $ » London. 


50, Union Street. 
pee dg St. Mary Street, 


(Uit MBL A GR API (OPHONE, 
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A delicious and 
refreshing teeth- 
beautifier and 
mouth - sweetener 


(known on the Continent as 
Barnadngen’s Vade-Mecum). 


Fuo is the most highly 
concentrated, and conse- 
quently the most econ- 
omical, ofall preparations 
for the teeth and mouth. 
Five drops of Fuo are 
ample for all ordinary 
purposes, and each bottle 
at 2/9 contains about 
2,000 drops, or sufficient 
for 400 times. Of all 
Chemists and Stores. 


If unobtainable, a bottle of 
Fuo and address of nearest 
retailer will be sent, post free, 


for 2/9. 


British Depot (Wholesale 
only), 12, Lirrie Brirary, 
Lonpon, E.C. 














The illustration represents highest class of 
model Loco made. Contains all the Latest 
Improvements. Best Oxydised Brass Boiler 
Jouble-action Slide-valve eee, Revers- 
g Gear, St urting Cock, etc., etc. Complete 

omprising No. 3 Gauge Engine, Tender, 

d Set of Rails, sent post rr : has of 


order. Price £3 1 


wrectly lined and enamelled in G.N., 
L. & S.W., or Midland*Colours. 


Write us for lists of MODEL ENGINES, ELECTRIC MOTORS, DYNAMOS, SHOCK cols, 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC LAMPS, AND ELECTRICAL AND OTHER NOVELTIES, etc. They w 
interest you. Post free by return. 


RICHFORD & CO. (Dept. 2), 52a, High Holborn, London, W.C. isa, rieat “Street, B.C. 
Kstab 1876. 








BOYD ORGAN 


As Mlustration. 
In bright polished Walnut Case, 
with Gilt Pipes, large centre 
bevelled Mirror, 

4 SETS OF —- Bass 
and Treble Couplers, Knee 

a €6(Swells, 10 STOPS, sestding 
IEEE the Vox Humana. Height, 6ft. 


TEN YEARS’ WARRANTY. 


Si4F5.9 6 


Illustrated PIANO and ORGAN 
Catalogues Free. 





BOYD, Ltd., 
19, Holborn, London, £.0. 


(Near Holborn Ofreus). Open 9 till @; Saturdays ® te 8. 








BUNIONS “cor ty" 
POND'S TOE SPRING 





(Patented) 
Supplied to Royalty. 
Worn at Night without 

inconvenience 
Recommended by Medical 
Men. Price 39 each. 
Packed in Plain Wrappers. 
Money returned if not 

approved of 

Send outline of foot for size. 


POND’S 
ARCH-SUPPORT SOCKS. 


Ladies’, 5/-, Gent's, 6/-,per 
pair. Cure Flat Feet. 














SOLD BY ALL BOOTMAKERS, OR 
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EREBOS 





Daintiest Thing for Table. 
Vigour to Brain and Body. 

















BENSON’S 


WORLD-FAMOUS KEYLESS 


“LUDGATE” waren 


BEST LONDON-MADE. English Lever, 
Chronometer Balance. Strongly recommended. In 18ct. 
Gold Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 


£20 Cash (in Silver, £8 8s.). 


w i? The Times ”” . SvSTEM OF 
20 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Benson's do not charge extra for purchasing this way. 

Gold Chains, £3 to £25. ith 

’ NOTE. 

Gu x , iT) All Watches, Chains, 
f Rings, Clocks, Plate, 

and Bags a on 













































The Times Monthly 

> Cur 
Rubies or Sapphires Brilliants, £16. Pay ment S stem of 4. Rubies or Sapphires Rubies or Sapphires 
and Brilliants, 26 6s. 7 Particulars Free. and Brilliants, £17. and Brilliants, £2 166. 














New Illustrated Book of Watches, Chains, Rines, 
TD Plate, Clocks, Bags, etc., free. Mention STRAND 
e a & "4 MAGAZINE. 


ratory: 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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DSOLLIVANS ) 















© SAFETy ~ 
CUSHION HEEL 


a) 
< 










Luxurious Locomotion 


Can only be ensured 
by wearing these . . 


THE ORIGINAL 
CUSHION 
whatever name, are H E ELS. 


original 2 ~ MBN’S, 


O’SULLIVAN’S LADIE! 


1 6 LADIES’, 
and are inferior in 


per pair. 
shape, principle, and Where Dealer fails, 
quality. 

i P.V. to 


send outline of heel 
anc 
O’SULLIVAN’S B. F. Coodrich Co., 


Heels are made of pure 7, Snow Hill, 
London. 












NOTE— 


All other so-called 
Cushion Heels, under 




















NEW RUBBER. 
























RAZORS 


NEW PATENT ROLLER 
SAFETY SHAVER. 


GOLD 
MEDAL 


AWARDED 


1904 


0 8 6 








———— $8. Gin. 





% 


Single Shaver, in case 











for £4-17-6 and we will send desk. If you are not 
satisfied we will refund your money in full. Largest 


stock in the country to select from. Catalogues FREE. 


JOHN HARROP, Ltd., 
American Importers, 
27, Dale Street (off Lever Street), 
MANCHESTER. 


Telephone 1087 














JOHN POUND & CO., 67, Piccadilly; 211, 
Regent Street ; A Strand ; and 81, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. ; MAPPIN & WEBB, Ltd., 158, 
Oxford Street ; 220, Regent Street ; and 2, Quee n 
Victoria Street, “B. C.; or any Cutlers, Hair- 
dressers, Silversmiths, Stores, etc. 


It is Possible Shaver with two extra blades, in feather case 1 0 O 
. ‘ = Shaver with fo tra blade sd in 6 
For us to supply you with the above Roll-Top Desk SI . : “in savhen ‘i ri vs ; ps 0 
made in SOLID OAK, with all the latest improve- Shaver with six extra blades . 
ments and the exact size quoted, for the ridiculously r P « P.0.0. 
low price of £4-17-6, carriage paid to your y return o st_ on receipt oO} to 
door. If the size suits you send us P.O. or cheque DREW & SONS, Piccadilly Circus (Estd. 1844); 


HENRY WILKINSON, sword Cutler, 


PALL MALL HOUSE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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BLUEBELL 


LIQUID 


Metal Polish 


is the only metal polish which holds the Royal 
Warrant, and Bluebell is used in King Edward's 
Palace. We do not ask you to take our word 
as to its superiority, but we invite you 


Test it for Yourscif 


When you actually try it you will find that it 
polishes best, the brightness lasts longest, it is 
the most economical in use, and is warranted 
not to scratch. That is why it is that house- 
wives, cyclists, motorists, yachtsmen, coach- 
men, and all who have to keep metai - work 
bright, praise Bluebell Liquid Metal Polish. 


Try it To-day 


Your oilman can supply you with 
a tin for ad., 4d., 6d., 1/= or 2/-. 
Please note that Bluebell is _entirely 
British made, and is the original and 
best. The success of Bluebell Polish 
has caused unscrupulous persons to 
try and imitate it, but the imitations 
are immeasurably inferior. Therefore, 
beware of and refuse 
all imitations. If you 
would like us to send 
you a SAMPLE TIN, 
all you have to do 
is to send two penny 
stamps to the 


Bluebell Polish C0., 


teunanad Road, 
Fulham, London, 8.W. 


































‘NEWMAN 
PIPES 


THE WEST END CHUBBY 


THE ee GRADE PIPES 
RODUCED. 


The * ti.. pipe s are the favourite shape 

of the moment. ewman's “Chubby” pipes 

are made from the finest Bruyére Briars, 
smoking cool and sweet from first to last. 


They have large bores, and are selected 
Jor even grain and freedom from defects. 


Do Not Burn or Crack. 


Vulcanite or Horn Mouthpiece, 3/- each. 
Manufactured Amber (in case), 7/6 each. 
Solid Amber (in case) . . 12/6 each, 


Endless Variety. 
Perfect Quality and Finish. 


Write for our Pipe Catalogue, 
Free for the asking. 


W. H. NEWMAN, LIMITED, 
PIPE MAKERS, BIRMINCHAM. 


Branc 2{ seem, Liverroot, MANCHESTER, 
ranches ICESTER, UeBY. 








| PIMPLES :. FACE 


and Body are Cured by “‘ Antexema” 


As most of the oil glands are on the face and neck, it is these parts 
that are affected by such humiliating Skin Troubles as blackheads, 
blotches, pimples, and face spots. If you have Eczema or any annoy- 
ing Skin Trouble, the “ Antexema” 
Treatment will certainly cure it and 
take “7 4 | Geigerement. 


Mrs. . writes :—“* Antexema’* 
has ieee my pap tees, waite, & eat 

Mr. “A bottle of 

‘ Antexema’ has ssi cured my 
little boy's face, the whole of which was 
a mass of scabs.” 

Mr. 8. W. P. wri ‘For a month 
hed face was studded ‘rah blotches, but 


bott - _of *Antexema’ completely 
cued 

Thomsends of Lette Ts testifying to the 
value of “ Antexema” can he seen at 
our offices. The one regret expressed by the writers is that they did 


not knew of “ Antexema” sooner. 


DON’T DELAY. GET A BOTTLE TO-DAY 


* Antexema” will cure any Skin complaint, Its benefits are imme- 





Before and After Use. 


diately felt. Read the booklet “Skin Troubles”; copy enclosed with 
every bottle. “ Antexema” is supplied by Chemists and Stores at 
Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d., or can be obtained direct post free, in plain wrapper, 
for 1s. 3d. It should be in every home. Any sufferer not absolutely 


convinced of the value of * Antexema” should send a stamped en 
velope, naming “Straxnp MaGazine,” for a free trial, also a valuable 
Treatise on Skin Troubles, and 200 Testimonials from persons cared 
Address: * ANTEXEMA ” 83, Cas on 


r PARKER'S UJ 


















DERBY. WARDLOw. ROTHSEY. Pneumatic Cape 
o>. 11/6 to 21/- (Patent). 
Guaranteed thoroughly Wat: rproof or I. 
money back. Proofed with best rubber, 16 8/11 10/6 & 1/- 
which will not crumble off, and free Edge is distended by 












from smell and stickiness. Cut full to one breath, & kee} 
allow for ventilation and easy move- knees and Machine 
ment. Unaffected by climate. Postfree dry; folds to small 
British E rt and Europe. Writefor space. State height; 
Datierns, designs, & Catalogue to-day einer lady orgent, 
PARKER’ s° Wecchun Dept. 14, “LaANcAS ER. 














Instant Soltek 
re ] is gained 

all cases oF 
¥ ae. SEL 


Croup, and Sas hooping Cough 
7 ae use of Potter’s Ast a Cure. Sold 
by all Chemists and He rballsts in Tins at 1/-, 
Test it free of charge. Send postcard to 
POTTER & CLARKE, Wholesale Druggists, 
see Artillery Lane, London, E. for Free Sample. 
Kindly mention this paper. 










that quickly tire, cannot bear bright 
light, and both look and feel sore, aro 
cured by SINGLETON’S EYE OiNT- 
MENT. This marvellous remedy, is 
sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/. each, has 
300 years’ reputation, and if you keep 
it by you it does not lose its healing 
virtues. Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 
210, Lambeth Road, London, for the 
little book “How to Preserve the 
ag ee This book should be seen 
by all who suffer from any eye 
trouble. 
















Don't delay, send a stamped 


Torturing Eczema envelope to- day, 


namin, 

“7 “g & “ pa —-¥ 83, Castle Roac 
Tj = CURED BS London, v r a free trial of ‘ Autexema,’ 
ANTEXEMA” vee demklct on Skin Troubles, and 290 testi 
wy Post paid plain wrap; * Antex- 


TEST IT FREE. at once stops all skin i Ration and is 
Supplied by Chemists & Storesat Vibe 2/9, or sent direct post free for 1/3. 





DRUNKENNESS 
CURED 


It is now within the reach of 
Every Woman to Save the 
DrunKkKard—A Free Trial 
Package of a Marvel- 
lous Home Remedy 
Posted to all who 
write for it. 


Can be given in Tea, Coffee, or Food, 
thus absolutely and secretly Curing 
the Patient in a short time 
without his knowledge. 


There is a cure for drunkenness which has shed a radiance into 
thousands of hitherto desolate firesides. t does its work so 
silently and surely that while the devoted wife, sister, or 
daughter looks on the drunkard is reclaimed even against his 
will and without his knowledge or co-operation. The Com- 
pany who have this grand remedy will send a sample free 
to all who will write for it. Enough of this remedy is posted 
in this way to show how it is used in tea, coffee, or food, and 
that it will cure the dreaded habit quietly and permanently. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 
References allowed. 


The Cure is Permanent. “Five years an 
excessive drinker, but now completely 
cured.” There's no room for doubt of the 
permanency ; read the following :— 

Ayrshire. 
1248. “J wisited the patient I have under treatment last 

Saturday, and was surprised when his mistress told me he 

had not tasted any intoxicating liquors of any kind for two 

months. He has been an excessive drinker for the last five 
years. I hope this will be a permanent cure 
(Signed) “ A. C-——. 


Same person writes again later as follows :— 


“1 write to let you know the result of the Antidipso 
Powders. 1 had a patient under my charge for five months. 
He had been an habitual drunkard for five years, and as I 
saw your advertisement for Antidipso in the paper, | resolved 
to give it a trial. The powders were given to the patient 
without his knowledge, and 1 am glad to say he is completely 
cured. He has not touched any intoxicants for the last four 
months, and has no desire to do so. 

(Signed) “ A. C———. 
“Can now keep her father from the 
public houses.” 


Shaftesbury. 
“Tam writing to tell you how pleased | am that I 


1274. 
sent for Antidipso. lcan keep my father with me from the 
public houses, he does not crave for drink as he did before 


taking Antidipso Powders. 
(Signed) “ Miss L. B——.” 


Hundreds of others are reported, even the worst cases where 
the habit seems to have blotted out the last remaining spark 
of self-respect. Tears and prayers are of no use. Pleading, 
pledges, loss of social ur busihess position, are unavailing to 
stem the tide of absolute depravity. 

This famous remedy has re-united thousands of scattered 
families ; it has saved thousands of men to social and business 
prominence and public respect; has guided many a young 
man into the right road to fortune; has saved the father, the 
brother, the son, and, in many cases, the wife and daughter too. 
Such a godsend to the home should be known to everyone. 


Upon "s »plication to the Ward Chemical 
9 Century house, 205 Regent &t., London, W., they will post 
a free package of the remedy to you, securely sealed in a plain 
wrapper, also full directions how to use it, books, testimonials 
from hundreds who have been cured, and everything needed to 
aid you in saving those near and dear to you from a life of 
degradation and ultimate poverty and disgrace. 


Send for a Free Trial to-day. It will brighten the rest of your life, 
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CURE YOUR RUPTURE 
AT HOME. 


No Need to Suffer or Dread an Operation. 
A Wonderful Method of Cure. 


Persons afflicted with rupture are ina state of constant fear 
that it may necessary for them to have an operation per- 
formed almost any time. But since the method of cure invented 
and perfected by W. S. Rice, Rupture Specialist (Dept. 1660), 
8 & 9, Stonecutter Street, London, E.C., has been placed before 
the public, this feeling of dread and 
fear has been changed to one of hope. 
This wonderful method has cured all 
forms of rupture without pain, danger, 
operation, or loss of time from work, 
and best of all it is used in your home, 
It seems almost too good to be true 
that so simple a cure accomplishes such 
wonderful results, but the letters that 
are received every day would convince 
the most sceptical that his treatment is 
one of exc wy al merit. The portrait 
given is that of Mr. Thomas Levey, 18 
Port Vale, Hertford. Being a printer, 
his rupture was very annoying, but 
after usirg the Rice method, he writes 
as follows ‘I am pleased to inform 
you that your treatment for rupture 
has perfectly cured me. Since discarding the truss four months 
ago | have felt nothing of the rupture. I thank you for all 
your advice to me, and shz all be pleased to answer any inquiries 
from sufferers with rupture if a stamp is enclosed for reply. 
The above letter was written in June, and there has been 
no return of the rupture. Write at once for a free sample 
of this wonderful method, also book describing rupture and 
the simplest and most effective method of treating it. Do not 
delay, but write at once. It has cured thousands in all parts of 


the world. 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA, as by magic. 

Konvo cures without rubbing. The caGunp 20t) 

y Cure for Rheumatism. 

Every weet Cred 18 doses 1/-, or a. dey! fo 

ld. stamp. ly yy Testimonials. Write . 
ONvO ‘o., 60, Hunslet New Road, 


be 


Levey. 


TuHos. 

















use as imitation 
Crab with mus- 
tard, pepper, 


its inimitable vinegar and salt 
flavour and mixed to taste. 
liciousness. For use as Solid 


Cream with fruit 
London ae tarts, fruit pies 
Show, ow jams, 


HORNER’S CREAM CHEESE 


Highly recommended by the Medical Faculty. 
Of all Grocers, Fish Dealers, &c. If any difficulty in 
obtaining send name of your dealer, and 9d. stamps for 
sample packets to 


HORNER'S CREAMERY, Cuddington, Cheshire. 
TRY HORNER’S RICH CREAMS 
Sold everywhere in Jars 6d. and 1s. 


NECROCEINE caev‘ian 


Stains Grey. "air any shade. Does not stain 
the Skin. Applied in a few minutes. Is 
Harmless, Washable, Lasting, Restores the 
Colour to the Roots, making « etection im| 
sible, and undoubtedly & the Cleanest and at 
Hair Stainer in the World. No. 1, Light 
rown ; No. 2, Golden ; No. 3, Dark Brown ; 
No. 4, Black. Sent secretl packed Eioh a 
for 1/3, 2/3, 3/3, 5/-, and 10/-. a 
RAWFORD (28 pt.), 3a 
Brooke S8t., Holborn, yey EC. 


First prize 
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Recommended by 


Medical Men Severe The 
everywhere. Colds, Marvellous 


Influenza, Restorative. 
Bronchitis, —— 


are always more troublesome 
at night. Sufferers would do 
well by trying Hall’s Wine. It 
relieves the difficulty of breathing 
by strengthening the respiratory 
organs and giving increased 
power to the lungs. A wine- 
* glass of Hall’s Wine two on three 
times a day, and two wine- 
glasses in an equal quantity of 
boiling water, sweetened to 
The taste, taken on going to bed 
gives instant relief and insures a 

goed night’s rest. 
Marvellous Sold by all Licensed Grocers, 
Chemists, and Wine Merchants, 


3/- large bottle, 1/9 half bottle. 


Restorative. Stephen Smith & Go Ltd., Bow. Medical Men 


everywhere. 





































Recommended by 







aoa - SS See 


TN 


«peor OF ALLXMAS PRESENTS | 





atl 
SS < <7 


UNPARALLELED VALUE 


Will be found in Our Free Illustrated Buyers’ Guide, containing 
over 1,000 Engravings of Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, Cutlery, 
Electro-Piate, etc., etc. A post-card will bring it by return. 


DON’T FORGET! You can deduct 2d. in every 1/- 


from Catalogue Prices. No other firm makes this offer! 


D. ain DAVIES & CO., BiRMiNGHAi 

































teaches by post, with perfect 

wn \ success, his original and scien 
‘Ti P Gi en tific method of Physiological 

Exercise without any apparatus 


whatever, and requiring but a 
few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. By this condensed system more 
exercise can be obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the only 
one which does not ov —s the heart 

It is the only natural, and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, physical 
developmen :, and clestially of of mind and b 


Absolutely Cures Constipation, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 


Nervous Exhaustion, 
and revitalizes the whole body 








Ladies write 
MADAME 














Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from 7 to 70, and all recommend the system 


BULLEN, Since no two people are in the same } — sondition, individual instructions are given in 
Booklet each case. rite at once for full information and convincing endorsements from many 
Free. 


“G@ree) VINCENT BULLEN, ** 2ivekroor®* 
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- 
does A earn more than Br B 
has received a better education ; 
has started higher up the lad- 


der; has had better prospects all along. Yet A 
passes him in the race for success! Why? Go to 
the root of the matter, seek for the cause. THG 
CAUSE IS MEMORY. The secret of success 
in business is not “goed fortune ” but good memory. 
The most successful men have always good memories, 
To every man and woman in every walk in life the 
possession of a good memery is the most valuable 
business asset, and it becomes more valuable each 
year. Defective memory limits the possibilities of the 
worker or student ; success cannot be attained unless 
the memory is right. If your memory is defective, 
you should not hesitate to seek a means of remedying 
it. TRAIN YOUR MEMORY. It can be 
trained, improved, and developed, just as surely as the 
muscles of the body can be developed and improved 
by @ proper course of physical training. In daily 
life thousands of business and professional men and 
women and students have found a course of 


PELMAN’S SYSTEM 
OF MEMORY TRAINING 


of tie greatest practical value. There is no person living 
who cafnot Benefit considerably by the Pelman Course, 
howeter good his (or her) memory may be. The proofs are 
published by Mr. Pelman for all the World to read and in- 
vestigate. Journalists, Editors, Lawyers, Clergymen, 
Doctors, Business Men, etc., testify to the excellence of : he 
Pelman system. The Course & inexpensive and easy, and 
is TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE in English, 
French, German, Italian, Dutch, or Russian as desired by 
the pupil. Send post-card to-day for a free copysof Mr. 
Pelman's interesting and readable Pamphlet on the Memory. 
Waj.-Gen. BADEN POWELL writes :— 

am convinced that a good memory is a most valuable 
aid to snecess in almost any branch of life, and can, to a 
great degree, be obtained by cultivation and practice." 
Signor G. MARCONI, Inventor of Wireless 

Telegraphy, writes: 

“ Aretentive memory is a very important factor, and one 
of the most useful attributes that a man can possess. The 
development of the memory is unfortunately negiected.” 
Mr. W. T. STEAD. Editor of the “Review of 

Reviews,” writes: 
“TI consider Mr. Pelman one of the benefactors of the 
human race 
Address: T//E SECRETARY 
The FELMAN SCHCOL of MEMORY TRAINING, 
22, Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Branches: 
SOUTH AFRICA: # Lynn Buildings, Durban. 
AUSTRALIA: G.P.O. Box 402, Melbourne. 
AMERICA: 1,000, Masonic Temple, Chicago, 


GERMANY. 
FRANCE, 


INDIA. 











————_—$ 


Everybody's * F<’ 


For Gentlemen, 
14/9, 15/9 


Of all 
*K , 
Agents 








o « GAO « « 


Gentlewoman's * K’ 


BOOTS, 15/6, 16/6 
SHOES, 12/6, 13/6 
Lace or Button, for Ladies’ Wear. 





FOR NEAREST AGENT WRITE TO— 


*K’ Boot Manufacturers, KENDAL. 
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‘ OBTAIN _. HEALTH 
Pr ete perrees HEMT 









No Fastenings to 
imprison You. 














Complete with 
Insipe Heater. . £4 6 0 
Oursipe Heater . £4 15 0 


Deferred payments arranged if 
desired. Descriptive Circular 
free to all interested. Can be 
taken entirely to pieces and 
re-erected in five minutes. 


For the Enjoyment of 

A Turkish, 
Vapour or 

Medicated Bath 


AT HOME. 


Patentees and Manufacturers: 
THE SIMPLEX CABINET 
BATH CO., Ltd., 

35, Gibb &t., Birmingham. 


OPENS AUTOMATICALy 


WHEN BATHER — 
RISES FROMTHE SEAT 


VARICOCELE || ()[[) ‘tzmnter. 


Every man suffering from Varicocele and the allied nervous very best value should apply 
: : to the Manufacturing Dentists, 


troubles should send for Treatise, des ribing its Causes, Messrs. 8S. M. Brownine, instead 
Symptoms, Results, and Successful and Painless Cure, of to provincial buyers. If for 
without surgical operation or the use of cumbersome trusses warded by post, _ value 
and ‘ctrical < iz »s. Se ealed free, 2 sta s. per return, or offer made 
ind electrical appliances. ent sealed, post free, 2 stamp: ak Gresik Eiccee, W 
J. 8. MURRAY, 7, Southampton Row, London, W.C. ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 



































Why not 
earn MME? 


Increase your income by advertisement-writing, the new and well-paid profession which we 
are successfully teaching men and women in all parts of the Kingdom. There is a big field 
for intelligent workers in advertisement-writing; and whether you take it up as your sole 

occupation or for spare-time work only you can add largely to your income by this means. 


If you are willing, we are able to qualify you in a short time. 


WHAT WE! We are the ONLY British School | £250 
SAY, of Advertisement-Writing | | t° £500 


WE CAN conducted personally by well-known British experts. can be 
PROVE. No other institution can offer you practical training at earned. 


the hands of men whose success in the British advertising 
field is unquestionable. 


We offer you practical tuition until proficient and an opportunity to earn the cost of your tuition 
when proficient. No other ad.-writing stitution offers you similar advantages. 

Write to-day fora FREE Copy of “ Brains and Ink,” an interesting illustrated book on advertising, 
full of facts and figures for those who aim at a better position in life. 


Address the Secretary, PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


215, THANET HOUSE (opposite the Law Courts), STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Books for Christmas Presents. 


NEW FICTION. 


S aah bhpb»>bbbbb bh bbbbbbb bbb pp pp pba’ 


THE FARM OF THE DAGGER. By Even Puittrorts. 3/6. 


Morning Post.— Quinto, Honeywell is a perfect hero, and Eva... . is a sweet blossom of the great 
moorland on which her life is spent. Some of the minor characters are even more skilfully handled than 


the principals.” : 
7imes.—‘* He knows and c..n express the soul of the moor as perhaps no other writer ca7." 


JIM MORTIMER, SURGEON. by R. S. Warren BELL. 


3/6. 
To-Day.— 


Nottingham Daily Guardian —“ A capital story. Mr. Bell writes with vigour, and his pictures of life 
in the London slums are full of m vterial that seems to have been obtained at first hand.” 


THE PHCENIX AND THE CARPET. By E. Nessirt. 
Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. G/es 


good and varied matter and excellently illustrated.” 


“It is a story that grips. 
With 


Times.—“ Full of 


DIALSTONE LANE. By W. W. 


Illustrations. 6/-, 


Jacoss. With all Witt OweEn’s 


Newnes’ Library of the 
Applied Arts. 


Drawings by Great Maste.s 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on *: 


large scale on a e rijin, by 84in. The Volumes each 

contain Forty -cight Reproductions, many of them A series of Volumes for those interested in the Applied 
printed in tints, and of these four or five are mounted on Arts of the past, providing information of really practical 
a coloured paper in harmony with the tint in which the value to collectors and students. Particular attention 
Illustration is printed. The volumes are bound in deli- has been paid to the Illustrations, which will be both 


with a numerous and of the highest quality, and include both 
Monochromes and Subjects in Colour. 

Quarto, 7s. 6d. net each. | Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
Burne-Jones. By T. Martin Woop. | Dutch Pottery and Bg 
Holbein. By A. Lys Bacpry. Pitcairn KNowL es. 
Albrecht Diirer. By Dr. Hans Sincer. Old English PONS... A, "Dy FREDERICK FENN. 


Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics. 


These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocke (63in. 
by gin. and jin. thick), yet large enough for a bookshelf. Printed in larg= type 
on thin but eae opaque paper, with photogravure Frontispiece and Title- 
page to each Volume printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, chey 
make an ideal present. Cloth, 3s. net; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net, per Vol. 


Evelyn's Diary. | Bacon's Works. 
Lamb’s Works. Shelley’s Poems. 
The Vision of Dante. Pepys’ Diary. 
Peacock’s Novels. Keats’ Poems. 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, Poe’s Tales. 


cately tinted paper boards, with vellum backs, 
beautiful Design printed in Three Colours. 





2 vols. 

Hawtherne’s New England 
Romances. 

Tennyson's Poems. 

Poems ef Wordswor*:i. 

The Shorter bpm Dh of Walter 
Saveqe 

Letters of Horace _ — 

The Ingoldsby Legends. 

Mrs. Browning’ s Poems, 2 vols. 

Shakespeare, 3 vols. 

Milton's Poems. 


DIARY 


PEPY 


Captain Cook’s Voyages. 

Marco Polo’s Travels. 

Rossetti’s Early Italian Poets. 

Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

The Poems of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 

Homer’s Hiads. Translated by 
Grorce CHapMan. 

Homer’s Odysseys and Shorter 
Poems. Translated by 
Georce CHAPMAN. 





Burns’ Poems. Swift's Journal to Stella. 
Don Quixote. Ben Jonson’s Plays and Poems. 
St. Jamas's ym —‘All the modern features of handsome binding, large type, thin paper, and small compass 


are seen at their 


Newnes’ 


A companion to the favourite “‘ Thin Paper” Series. 


Pocket Classics. 


Each Volume has a Photogravure Frontispiece and many fine 


decorations in the text, specially designed by eminent artists. 


The eavalter in Exile. 
Ducuess or NEWCASTLE. 


Goethe's Faust. 


Defoe’'s Journal of the Pi e Year. 
Poems of Michael Seay, 7 


Songs from the Dramatists of the 16th, 
p te 18th on . 
oems an nge of George — er. 
Poems and Songs of Shakeapea 

| Limp Lambskin, 29 6d. net ; weioth, 1% 2s. net. 


By MARGARET 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 3—12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.., 





and at all Booksellers. 
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YS The-Best ‘Bicycles Gy) 
at -the- Lowest’ Prices :- are 


RUDGE-WiTTWORTHS 


By - Special -€ Gppointment to “the Hing VEE 


w6'0'0™ 


or 5) monthty monthfy._— 
£3 Gpply for magniticent Crtalogue Post Free Of pages —SS3 


Rudge~-wWhitworth, E¢ Coventry. 


London : 23. Holborn Viaduct.cc. & 160 Regent St. « 
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Entirely new form of Investment for 


Current Savings! 


offered by the 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE 


suitable for everyone with a balance of £25 to £250 
at his Bankers. 


A Singie Payment secures 


AN INSURANCE WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 





as well as 


A SOUND INVESTMENT yielding A GOOD RETURN. _ 


Example: Age 40 next birthday—Single Payment £100, Sum Insured at Death or on attaining 
age 60, £150—estimated by addition of Profits to reach £200 on maturity. 
tle Premium Excess of Insurance 
Sum Insured and acc me. od at Bi ver cent over a 3j per cent. 
Year or Contract Bonuses. a intere at Investment. 
£ s. d. 


id Year 
7 hi rire ‘4 Year 
Fifth Year 
Tenth Vear 
Fifteenth Year.. ot 
On survivance of the } 
age of 60 years 





Write for full particuiars to Dept. A, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, NORWICH. 
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“cs YOUR LUCKY’ STONE? 


The GEMS chosen by the ANCIENTS set in MASTERS’ ‘LUCKY ” CHARMS. 


Dioscorides declared that ‘‘ Precious Stones possess a multitude of secret virtues,’’ and in the Chaldean 
Era 12 Gems were, in accordance with Astronomical Mineralogy, dedicated to the 12 Signs of the 
Zodiac and the corresponding 12 months of the year :— 









YOU should ’DIAC. Gem. MonrTu. Zopiac. Gem. Month. Zop1ac. Gem. Montu. 
Wear Your ( onares Garnet .... January | Gemini Emerald May Libra ...... Chrysolite September 

—- Pisces .. Amethyst.. February Cancer Agate .. June Scorpio .... Opal .... October 
BIRTH-MONTH | aries .. Bloodstone March Leo .. Ruby .... July Sagittarius Topaz.... November 
CGEM. \ Taurus. . Sapphire .. April Virgo Sardonyx August Capricornus Turquoise December 


MASTERS, Ld., Jiexs'ierz 
’ *9 Specialists, 
ave now a considerab le quantity ot 
BIRTHDAY “LUCKY” STONES, of 
various sizes and values, ready for 
mounting in any Ring or Pin. Some 
om, to have their Birth-Month 

* Lucky ” Stone set in their Engage- 
ment Ring between 2 Diamonds or 


To give (or wear) a Charm, 
Rir Pin, or Pendant with 
Birth- Month Gem in it is said 
to bring Good Luck. 

When Pharaoh I. was King 
precious stones, specially se- 
lected, were worn as symbols, 


In the days of Edward VII. 





4 it is still the “Lucky” thing 2 Pearls, or in centre of a cluster. 
Gold and | to have a “Lucky” Stone These we make at any price up to 
“Lucky” Charm, one set with the Gem £10. The cheapest “ Lucky” Stone 

Charm Masters, Lrp., make for 





Stone symbolic of the month you 


Pendant. 15 were born in. Gold & “ Luck 


y” Sto 
Ring, any Zodiac Gem, is 
A SINGLE 
STONE RING 


with eet of 
the 


Lady or Gent. is 15/- (Ring or Pin). 








Hall-Marked 
15ct. Gold. 


Wish-Bone 
) “ Lucky” Stone 
Tie Pin, 15/-. 








LUOKY STONES , No. 18. 18et. Gold. . RING 
18ct. Gold, with any . . 
Secret Panel, Birth-month Stone. 2£2--5-0 ——- on BOOKLET 
with any Birth- £2-15-0 t - — a . SIZE-CARD 
month Stone. ——— pals, amonds. - 
&1-10-0 | CATALOGUE FREE. | _&8-0-0 Post Free. a 








Patro eed bs Royalty 
BD Desiqnere of Victorian Jubiles | MASTERS, tds seve 164, stores, RY England 
and ny Jubilee Brooches. 
aaa | Ses eee Se 6 Saree, Se 














FAT FOLK 


Rel i take 


Talks Reducing MELO 


ALGISTERES iv de 


A REMARKABLE REMEDY 
that Reduces weight 28!b. a month. 


Every person who is suffering from too much fat can easily be reduc ed i in weight 
by this new remarkable remedy that quickly removes all superfluous fat in either sex 
at the rate of 7b. A WEEK. 
without the slightest inconvenience. Do not be — of evil consequences. It 
is a vegetable treatment, is perfec tly safe, and gives such a degree of comfort as to 
astonish those who have panted and perspired under the weight of excessive fat. 
It improves the breathing, gives the heart freedom, takes off the big stomach, “ Getting Fleshier every day.” 
enables the lungs to expand naturally, and you feel a hundred times better than the 
first day you try this wonderful HOME TREATMENT. 


Lost 40Ib. ‘i'om reduced in weight abin® eelets 


Just to prove how effective, pleasant, and safe this remedy is to reduce weight, 
we are sending free trials. If you want one send us your name and address, 
and two stamps to pay for postage. It co ts you nothing to try it. 
Each box is sent in a plain sealed packe’, with no advertisement on it to 
indicate what it contains. Correspondence s.rictly confidential. Address : 

FELL FORMULA ASSOOIATION, 15 Century House, 205 Regent St., London, W. 
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PIANOS 


On EASY Terms. 


=— NO DEPOSIT. ~~ 


£30° Wonder” £25 Portland 
Piano Organ 












Cash with Cash with 
Order Order 

£14126 {1200 
Cash i+ Cash in 
30 days 30 days 


£12 100 


10/6 8/0 


per month per month 
36 payments. 36 payments. 


Delivered Carriage Paid on 30 Days Free 
Trial on receipt of first instalment. 


1904 CATALOGUE FREE. 


GEO. A. GRAY & CO. 


122, Hampstead Rd.. London. 
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SMART WOMEN 


who study their appearance and health wear the 


66 DOLASEL 9 (Regd.) Perfect 










Fitting 

Shoulder Brace, 
because it prevents stooping 
and round shoulders. Imparts 
a graceful carriage and smart 








pearance. Expands the 
rest Staenahege and sw 

i ports the back. Permanently 
improves the figure. Conceals 
the outline of the corset at 
the back of the bodice. 







DOL. ABEL 


(Reg 
Ou DER > 
Is Perfect Fitting. 


It is indispensable to ladies who sit much 
or have any incknation tosteop. Light and 
comfortable to wear at any time with or without Corset n- 
questionably the simplest and moot ¢ ffective aid to deportment 
ever introduced armly recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Does not increase the size of waist or figure. Money 
instantly refunded if not appreve:l 

In ordering, please state size Corset worn. 
Price 4/6 post free; from the sole makers only— 

H. SAMPSON & CO. | 
33. Ferntower Road, Newi 

London, 

Foreign and Colonial Postage, od. extra. 


Rye 











t. 3), 
n Green, 



















PROGRESSIVE WHIST 


Invitation and Scoring Cards. 
SPECIALITIES : Lb ~ JAPANESE & NOAH’S ARK BADCES, 
6d., 1/-, and 1/6 Dozen. 
M. H. ARMSTRONG, Heraldic Stationer, 
31, KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Full range of inexpensive Novelties for Whist Prizes, Xmas Gifts, &c. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Fancy Goods on application, post free. 











A Lady’s Dainty 


HANDKERCHIEF 


(Real [rish Oambric) 
will be given to every reader of The Strand Magazine 
sending stamp for post, age = om illustrated List and 


@ BRITISH LINEN co. ‘Oxtord St., LONDON. 

















MASIA PIPE 


is the vip 
rer ae’ 
enter | 
cool 


ne 


“MASTA( 1s a perps! 

THE CONNOISSEUR. 
Dont accept substitute : 
. “MA de 8 can be 


or direct rrom 
the makers. Sold 








GRANTS 


~ 


«* CHERRY 
BRANDY 








THIS HANDSOME 
BEDROOM SUITE 


could not be hought from any ordinary credit dealer for 


double the price we ask. Our system and prices show the 
advantwresof dealing direct for cash with the manufacturers 

DESCRIPTION. Lor 851: Comprising Handsome 
Satin Walnut WARDROBE, sft. 6in., bevel - plate hiss 

, with L swer under; DRESSING CHEST, with four 

mm Were , uur Jewel Drawers, mounted with two 
Bring Tevet Mirn {chem ym Mirror; WASHSTAND, 
Marble Top, full capt double row of tiles in 
back — tod TWO CHAIRS 


This suite is elegant in appear- 

(i inea ance, aml will prove serviceable 

4 ll S i in =, L ing _ sutifully designed 
nd 


mgly built to give every 
































THE STRAND 





satisfaction 
Sent Carriage Paid to 
any part of the United 
ci vege on ceipt of 
King im om receipt 0 , ade , ° 
furnile “l in full of not 7 
uttisfuctory 
: 
» 
Lor 850: bh 
Extra strong Bedstead, . 
4ft. Gin by 6ft. 6in., Ibin a 
Aafars, double brass rails, NS : is 
reavy brass knobs and mo rants ; = =a laele 

















double woven wire mattress on 

strong frame ; | wool-bordered Mat- 

tre 4 striped Be Igian tick; 1 mill- 

puff bolster; 2 well =o —— 

= The lot, carefully packed, carriage paid, 56/6. 

fe Gar ove Illustrs tted Album of Bargains sent Post 
ree to any address. Contains 600 startling offers 

im Leth Bedsteads and Bedding, and every 

description of Honsehold Goods. Write this evening to— 





“ From the heath-covered mountains of Scotia I come,” 


J. H. DEWAR’S 


CHOICE OLD HIGHLAND 


MALT WHISKY. 


SCOTSMAN BLEND. 
combination of the finest Malt 
Whiskies mad in the Highlands 
of Scotland, thoroughly matured in 
wood after sherry, for family use, 
at wholessl: prices. 
Years oki. Per Doz 
6 36/- 2 Gallons. 
10 42- 
16 48 - 
NET CASH. CARRI IGE PAID 


SUPPLIED DIRECT. NO ACENTS. 
Soe Proprietor 


J. H. DEWAR, 


47, ROSE ST., CLASCOW, W. 
N.B.—Please Note ONLY 


ddress. 


SSTABLISHED 1843. 
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oa 
Life-size Doll 
* Baby's Clothes FREE 


will now 
Jit Dollie.” 
You can get this Famous Life-size Doll 
absolutely free for CaN only ten pack- 
ages of SHY-NALL, the Electric 
Polishing Fabric, at 6d. per pack- 
age. Something new for cleaning 
and polishir Jewelleryand Silver- 
ware, et frite to-day and we 







These 








Dolls will send you the Fabric post-paid. 
can be When sold, send us the money (5s.) 
obtaleed and we will send you post-free this 
Life-size Doll, which is intended 

oll the to be stuffed. Dollie is priuted 
year with Geklen Hair, Rosy Cheeks, 






Brown Eyes, Kid-coloured Body, 
Red Stockings, and Black Shoes 
It is this Century's model of the 
old-fashioned Kag Doll that 
Grandma used to make, and would 
make Grandma open her eyes in 
wonder. You run no risk, as we 
take back all packages unsold, and 
if you do not care to sell our 
goods we will send the Doll 
post free on receipt of 2/- 
postal order. 

A trial packet of Shy-Nall sent post free 
on receipt of 6d. Colonial and Foreign 
Orders must be accompanied hy 6d.extra, 
and remittances made by P.O.O. Address 
gg CHEMICAL = 
High. (Dept. 62N, Top Floor), 75, 
Victoria St., LONDON, 7 


round. 














PIANO “LEARNT IN A WEEK. 


The Musical Indicator enables anyone entirely ignorant 

of music to play the Piano or Harmonium beautifull 

and vamp to humireds of Songs in a week. 135,000 rom f 
Everyone delighted. Post Free 1/9 (per P.O.) 


THE BIJOU MUSICAL BOX. 


Represents a Musical-box playing Six Popular Airs, and 
introducing the Chimes, — | one. Ouckoo, &c. A 
great novelty ry He free 1/7 (per P.O.) 
w.DOU 


LAS\A (AA) 17, Houghton St.. Liverpool. 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE 


—GENUINE BARGAINS— 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


GIVEN AWAY (See below). 


25/- Lady's J guinea Solid Gol 
sumpel) eyless Watch, jewelled 








in 10 rubies, richly engraved case, splendid 
timekeeper, 10 years’ warranty ; week's trial 
5Q/- Gent's 10-guinea “Solid Goid 
(Government stamped) Keyless Lever 
‘entre Seconds Chronograph Stop 
atch, 14 holes jewelled in rubies, com 
pensation balance, timed to a minnte a 
month, 12 years’ warranty ; week's free tral 
37 6 Porte siver ised eine s 
aml Forks, silver-plated on nc el 
silver (guaranteed), stamped E.P.N.S., Al 
quality, 12 each table an! dessert oe and — alko teaspoor s 60 
pieces ; ligt price 8 guineas: or half-set, »proval willingly 
G6 andsome 5-cuinea Eeottes Sane! eld Cutlery. 12 
Table, 12 Cheese Knives, Carvers, and Steel; Crayford *v ry 
Balanced Handles; Unsofled; Saerifice. 136. Also Extra Superior 
Set of 27 Pieces, 18/6. Apt »roval before Payment 
29 6 Superior Servi ce of Silver-Mounted Cutlery, com 
prising 12 large knives, }2 smell, game carvers, meat carvers, 
and steel 29 pieces), finest quality Sheffield steel, with hafl-marked 
Silver + Approval willingly : 
16 Handsome Case. 6 prs. silver-mounted Hall-marked fish 
Knivesand Forks, Eng aved blades. nificent Walnut 
net. 12 prs. silver Hall marked, mounted, 386. © co Pish Carvers, se 
19/6 Genuine Italian Mandoline, by Stridente, Naples. ffpe 
tone, 21 ribs, = Seeupesd, pearl and tortoiseshell milaid. 
in suddler-made case. Approy 
ussian wolt seed ug. t. long, handsome real 
Russian wolf-skin centre, with head, eyes, and t il complete 
mounted on rich glossy black Siberian fur, unsolled ; cane 6 guineas ; 
accept 27/6. Approval 
oe Lady’s handsome 18ct. Gold-cased Keyless Watch, 
rretty opal « ee jewelled movement, 10 years’ warranty. A mperel 
Fas hi ionable ng Neck chain, genuine is. rolled gold 
(sta tampa: ay, us + --? finished, elegant West-end d 
Bracelet, with oa a and ate cham, }8ct. 


; 6 ox sited wali (si ant Gare 
21/- Ants Yay le a at rich sol 5 ere Pietro 
ntonius, anno 1747, bt —y4 


10/ 6 & lows. fonibennay's LY, 3 ro 


rch Fave 
FREE GES, acne sea Ee Feat sold 


yy ype y 8 in bex com 
to every purchaser. ( plete sale list post free 
Srectat DAVI: Giver eh Forsien axp Covontat —* 





P. H. Vis, pawn er 
a. pte mM ROAD, LONDON, 6.W. 
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Miss CHARLOTTE GREENWAY. 





50 Years Deaf. Can now hear quite well. 


32, Wonrorp Roap, 
EXETER. 
Dear Sir,—I had been suffering from Deafness and noises in the head for nearly 
50 years, when I happened to read about the “ Keith-Harvey System" in the Church 
Family Newspaper. 
I at once placed myself under your care, and I am pleased to say that my hear- 
ing has greatly improved since using your remedie 5 
1 went to the Cathedral last night to hear our Bishop give his farewell sermon on 
being removed to Winchester, and I heard him quite well. 
1 can even hear with my left ear, which has for so long been almost stone deaf. 
Yours truly, 
(Miss) CHARLOTTE D. GREENWAY. 
and September, 1903. 


57 Years of Age. Hearing Completely Restore |}. 


68, Str. Levans Roan, 
Drvonvort, Devon, 
Dear Sir,—1 have much pleasure in stating that after using the “ Keith- 
Harvey System" my hearing is comgletely restored, and the troublesome noises in 
the head have also passed away. 
You are quite welcome to give my name and address to anyone, and I will 


answer any correspondence. 
Yours faithfully, 


J. H. CALLAGAN, 
4st September, 1903. 

















66 Years of Age. Hearing now Perfect. 


2, EastmMEADOW CoTTAGES, 
Westnury-on-Trym, BrisTor. 

Dear Sir,—It is with pleasure I write these few lines to thank God for the great 
good the “ Keith-Harvey System” has done in my wife's case. 

I am pleased to say that after 15 years’ Deafness her hearing is now as perfect 
as ever it was in her life; the right ear, with which she has heard nothing for years 
past, is now as good as ever, and she can hear every word I say distinctly without 
having to raise my voice. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES ADAMS. 
rgth September, 1903. 


Head Noises eomgeay Cured. Beasing Greatly Improved. 


SHerrietp Roap, 
WuitttncTton Moor, CHESTERFIELD. 


Dear Sir,—I am 45, and my occupation is that of an engineer. For nearly three 
years I was deaf, and suffered greatly from ringing noi-es in my ears. I attribute my 
trouble to working i in the shop surrounded by the buez of machinery. 

I used to sing in the choir, but at last my hearing got so bad I had to give it up. 
I could not hear a watch tick with my left ear at all, and with my right ear only when 
held six inches away. Then I commeneed your Treatment. At first I was a little 
disheartered, for I did not seem to make much progress. I think I expected too 
much ali at once. 

However, | kept on, and I cannot praise the Treatment too highly, for those dis- 
tressing head noises have completely passed away, and my hearing is greatly improved. 

Yours truly 


18th June, 1903. BENJAMIN BRADFIELD. 





are asufferer from Deafness or med Noises, 
and ae 2 a complete ont 
write to Professor G TH- aaner: 
117, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C., for Pamphie 
a describing an entirely new « inanntied 
od, which he will send you is and 
pest @eoen mentioning ° The Strand Magazine.' 
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Magnificent Working 
Model Engines. 


BRITISH MADE. 


a ee aan ae wil 


TTF 7| 3 Pion 





Made in Britain by British Workmen; Tested and 

Guaranteed to work not for a short time only, but for years, 

until every part has fulfilled its duty. Models of the under- 

mentioned Railway Com jes’ Engines, and beautifully 

enamelled, lettered, and lined in the Correct Colours of Railway 
Company Engine represents. 


Specification: Brass Boiler with Cross Tubes, Smoke and 
Fire-box, Flues, Internal Flame, Dome, Imitation Ramsbottom 
Safety Valve, Whistle (fitted in cab), G Water Gauge, 
Steam Pressure Gauge, Starting Lever, etc., Double Action 
Slide Valve Cylinders with reversin, Eccentrics, Connecting 
Rods, Tender with Tank for Spirits, fi pod win Ouk oat Pipe 


for Dee with supply to our Patent c P. 
Complete with Buffers, Coupling Chains, ete., Length 22in., Gauge 
Exhaust Steam passes through the Funnel. Price 65/-; 


with Ye Oval Railrowl, 75/-, carriage free. 
London & North. Western Rai'way Co.'s Express 


Engine ‘* Precursor.” 

Ditto, * Jubilee Class " Express Engine, ‘‘ Clyde.” 

Caledonian Raliway Co.s Famed Express, 
‘** Dunalastair.” 

North-Eastern Rallway Co.'s 1620 Class Express 
Engine. 

Creat Eastern Railway Co.'s well-known Express 

‘Claud Hamilton.’ 

Send to-day for our Special Illustrated Catalogue, over 100 
engravings of above and many other a mag of all 
kinds, Rails, Signals, Bridges, Stat —y > Saae, & 
gons, and all Rolling Stocl . ete, 


CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD & ENCINE DEPOT, 


Mopet. Yacur Burioers, Eveiverrs, anp Exvectuitans, 


ARCYLL ARCADE, CLASCOW, W.B. 


Contractors to the Ad intratty 








Ratablished 1789. 








The “ Siecte 
Compact and portable. 
to operate. Takes any size paper. 
Oheap and Efficient Type 
writers post free 
Vv IETY CO.. 

Baltimore House, Be reholt 
Orescent, London, 


" gets through its work the same as a £20 machine. 
Complete range of characters. Easy 
‘ost. free, 10/6. List of 


10/6 
















A Free Sample to 


Are supe 
any lady naming 


rior to all 















others for this Magazine 
cleanliness Miss G. HAYNES 
economy, and com- 55, Pann 
fort Street, 
May he obtained London, 
of all undercloth E.C. 
ing houses and 
chemists 
Two «dos. No.1 at Ils. : one 
don. No. 2 at '# ; one doz 


No. 3 at 1/6, post free. 


ASTHMA 


== Raliet js gained by usin 














ZEMATONE POWDER 
aml CIGARE" ant a Complete Cure with a little 
perseverance ee ‘26 per box. Sufferers of Asthma, Emphy 
sema, Bronchitis, &c.. are invited to write for a 


REE TRIAL BOX 


to & co., 
29, Coronation a. Mewa" ‘s Avenue, London, E.C, 


"XMAS PRESENTS. 


Our ILLUSTRATED Cari. 
LOGUES contain I)lu-- 
trations and descrip- 
tions of Thousands of 
Articles suitable for 
Presents for "Xmas_ Watches. Jewellery, Fancy 
Oak and Leather Goods, Cutlery, Electro-silver 
tiate, &c., in great variety. Catalogues free with 
full particulars of our yf Purchase System. 
? 4. @. GRAVES, 


The W 
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OMATOSE 


SOMATOSE 


is a highly concentrated preparation 
in powder form, manufactured from 
Beef, and contains all its nutritive 





properties, including Meat, Albu- 
men, and the valuable Salts required 
for the formation of Bone, in a 


readily soluble form. Peing taste- 

less and odourless, Somatose 

differs entirely from all other meat 

reparations, and as a Tonic and 

lavigerater it stands Alone. 
It is, in fact, 


AN IDEAL FOOD. 


Sold in Ly at 1/8, 3/2, 6/=, 11/8, 
by all Chemists. 

Brochure and Free Sample, with full 
particulars, obtainable from— 
THE BAYER CoO., Ltd., 

19, ST. DUNSTAN’S HILL, LONDON, E.C- 
mo 


59 AND NOT A WRINKLE. 


I have removed mine, and will remove yours, 

and guarantee you a Youthful Complexion. 

Particulars of a ‘‘ guaranteed cure” sent on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 


Thousands of Unsolicited Testimonials— 
genuine under a penalty of £1,000. 
MADAME S. T. ELISE, 72, New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


See that é« 
you set the 


BY THE HELP OF THIS CLEVER LITTLE INVENTION 
ou can put a keen edge on any razor in a few seconds. 
Ko — Cannot get out of order. Will ensure a 
Perfect Shave. Always Ready for Use. No more Cut 
or Damaged Chins owing to badly stropped razors. 
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— Price 
Size 1, for ordinary razors,7 


‘6; 
Bize 2, for safety blades, 5/-. To be obtained ‘of all high- 
class Cutlers, Hairdressers & Stores, or direct, post free, 
from REX PATENTS, Ltd., 3, The Exchange, 
Clapham High Street, London, 5.W. 


Che only perfect Stropper 


SS 










ay 








—————— SS) 
me A CURE REGISTERED BY COVERNMENT 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


All sufferers are earnestly requested to write for my new remedy, 


3003 “ANTICAPILLA” (Regd.), 


a fragrant liquil compeens, mtirely free from all poisonous 
ingredients, which entire endl pe rmanently destroys the cyst 
and follicle (after which the Teappeatance of the hair is impos- 
sible), without the slightest pain or injury to the skin, leaving 
the latter as white and smooth and clear as if there hnd never 
leew a crowth of hair upon it. It never fails to gue Se es 

uv tert anal painfal even when all other and oft-re pS 
tvestment has failed to ve the desired effeet. One tle, 
sufficient to cure, sent past free for 4/ hich Tf I 
results are deemed in any way uneatisfact 
burning or cutting off requi as itis entir 
rs paration offered for ae nen 

N (Derr. 7, 


=— Address 
49, St » W.C. TWholessle Bannava) 


- A CURE RECISTERED BY GOVERNMENT 



















































RILEY’S 


Tables Combined. 


this table is highly recommended for a perfect game. 


Billiard Cloth, 6 Strong Netted Pockets, Invisible 


Marking Board with Ebonite Pointers, Set of Ivory Ba! 
Cues, 1 Rest, Spirit Level, Tips, Cement, &c. 


PRICES. 
WITH STOUT TURNED MAHOGANY LEGS. 





Size Size Orin 
asa Billiard asa Jining Casn 13 Monthly 
b . Prices Payments of 
5ft Bin .. . £213 10 0 24. 
6ft 8in a16 a oO 266 
7ft Gin .. £18 10 ©.. 32/6 
8ft din . 8ft 6in . 42410 ©.. 43. 


Delivered Carriage Paid at our risk. 


Billiard & Dining 


In Solid Mahogany, with Dining Table Top in three 
parts. Instantaneous action for raising and lowering. To 
those who cannot devote a room especially for Billiards 


SPECIFICATION. Solid Thick Mahogany Legs and niin 
Sides, Solid Mahogany Low Billiard Cushtons fittei with i AS A BILLIARD TABLE. 
Frost-Proof Rubber, best Slate Bed covered with ay 


Brass 
Pocket Plates, Brass Adjustments for levelling, Hehegang 
8, 
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BILLIARDS at HOME, 


RILEY’S 


BILLIARD TABLES 


To place on your own 
DINING TABLE. 


instantly Removed. Stored against Wall. 
Will fit any size of Table. 





Specification.—Made in Mahogany, 
Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, Rubber 
Shod, Low Frost-Proof Rubber Cushions, two 
Cues, Set of Large Ivory or the new Crystalate 
Balls, Mahogany Marking Board, Spirit Level, 
Box of Tips, Wafers, Chalk, and Good Rest. 

Casu on tn 13 Mortuary 
Size. Price. PayMents 
4ft 4in by 2ft 4in....@317 6 ....66 per month 
5ft 4in by 2ft l0in.... 65 2 6....Q per month 
6ft din by 3ft 4in....66 O O ..10/9 per month 
7ft 4in by 3ft 10in....8 O O ..14/6 per month 
SPECIAL QUALITY (very superior). 
5ft 4in by 2ft 0in....@515 O .. 10 per month 
6ft 4in by 3ft 4in....@7 O O ..12 6 per month 
Tit 4in by Sft lin.... BO S& O ..16'6 per month 
Delivered Carriage Paid at our risk. 





London Showrooms— 
147, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


All Correspondence to Works and Head Offices— 


E. J. RILEY, Limited, 
ACCRINGTON. 








AS A DINING TABLE, 


THE RECORD BREAK, 788, by Stevenson, 
was on RILEY'S TABLE. 


Full detail fll 
et Rn ny 
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Does not injure either 
the surface of metal . 
or skin of user. 


Think of it 
when it’s time 


° description or 
Lasting! , metal-work in 


your house. 


Easy ! 


RAIMES & CO., Ltd., Tredegar Road, Bow, LONDON, E.; and Stockton-on-Tees 
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OUR 


climates * and 






A LIFETIME’S WEAR. 


MONEY CAN BUY. 


Sent securely poched per registered post at our risk on receipt of P.O. 35/- 
Money refunded in full if dissatisfied. 


14ct. SOLID GOLD CASES, £4-15-0. 


+ e e 9 ; 
His Majesty 35/- 
THE CENTURY’S 
TRUE TIMEKEEPER. 


GUARANTEED TIMED AND ADJUSTED 
TO A MINUTE A WEEK, 


LATEST 
IS THE MOST 
AND ACCURATE TIMEKEEPER 
PLACED ON 


SPECIFICATION. — Solid Sterling 
Silver Hall-marked Demi-Hunting Cases, 
Engine-turned or quite plain. Finest 
ovement, Towers 
throdshout with Ruby Holes. Compen- 
self-adjusting to suit all 
temperatures. 
hardened Steel Pinions, assuring 


WARRANTED 10 YEARS. 
ABSOLUTELY THE TRUEST TIMEKEEPER 


quality Lever 


sating Balance, 





JOHN PURSER & SONS, %oxu,Chronometer and 


PORTSMOUTH. 


MAKES WomEN BEAUTIFUL. 


Marvellous development accomplished by the new and wonderful Diano 
Thin womeo are quickly developed into 
commanding figures that excite wonderment and admiration. 

A new and surprisingly effective home treatment has heen discovered that enlarges the female 
are not lacking in this respect will not be particularly 
fortunate circumstance of health or occupation are 
veculiar prominence achieved 
1-known Esranova Mepicine 


method of enlarging the female bus‘. 


bust at least six inches. Women wh 
interested, but those who by some 


deficient in this development will be very much fascittated by the 

y thetreatment. It is called Diaxo, and is controlled by the we 

lompany. There is no doubt about the marvellous power of this new-treatment to develop the 

bust toa gratifyingextent. Any lady who wishes to know more about Diano should send her 
hey will send free in plain sealed en 

1 otographs from life, show =e 














name and address to the Espanola Mepicine Comp 
post, a new “ beauty book ” they have just prepa 
velopment induced, anda great number of te 
minent ladies, all commending the wonderful and r 
no matter how flat the chest may be. Do not fail te 


EDICINE CO! strictly confidential Address LADY 
EDICINE COMPANY (Dept. 8: R 





FIXES THE fey 


or Beard in any desired position. 
It also stimulates the growth. It 
is free from grease. Obtainable 
from Hairdressers throughout the 
Kingdom in Collapsible Tubes, 
6d. each. We send post free if 
unobtainable. Sole Manufacturers : 
COUNTY CHEMICAL 

Moor Street, bE _. 

















will delight you. All you need to do is to send name and address and a sta 


egent St., London, w. 
* The desire to possess pad is keeneat where refinement 18 strongest.” 





























































PRODUCTION 
SCIENTIFIC 


THE MARKET. 


Specially 

























PESPA NOLA 












ema 0 coger 
The OLDEST and BEST. 


. j “Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
; feel no hesitation in 
recommending it to all 
housewives ”—The Queen. 
for 
Brilliance 
and 
Cleanliness. 
i , Brown 
Boots, Patent Leather, 
Oil Cloths, and all Var- 
Goods. a 





For Furniture 











nished and Enamelled 
Victoria Park Works, Sheffield. 
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BUNS & CAKES. 


You uit nuke 15 large, light, delicious and wholesome Buns, 
or a large Cake, from a penny packet of Eiffel Tower 
Bun Flour at a total cost of 334d. It is so easy to use 
that a child can make delicious Lemon, Vanilla, or 
Almond Buns and Cakes with certain success. 


Eiffel Tower 


BUN FLOUR 


Sold by all Grocers and Corn Merchants, In 1d. and 34d. pkts. 








[ao - i 


~~ FH oe 
a 


———-  - 
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EVERY MAN ||BALDNESS 


suffering from Varicocele and its ea gene nervous exhaus- 
tion speedily relieved and cured by the most advanced and FREE TRIAL 8 HAIR enows I= 
rational method of treatment yet introduced. An Illustrated Wonderful results from ‘ 
Circular, giving full particulars and testimonials, showing s lish aatiee fail. ; 
Successful Cures, sent sealed post free, three stamps. ea aes i ary —- — to — 
E. W. NORTON, 69 & 60, Chancery Lane, London, W.0. your money t Te net's cureell, but 
i re. Oi 1 b scientific course of treatment with three 
‘ ™ separate preparations that rarely fad 


CASH . ou are entirely bald, or are tsoubled with 

SIX FOR 2/- WITH ald patches, lack of moustache or beard. 
' . ¥ ror 

ORDER 3 Shore ofr ay “hort Be 


pay 8 en, when we can supply you 
Call am — 
ur haitdonent rte dary ; 
size and or simp! shape and 
nk All Collars are made 
ELS, Shirt and Collar Manufacturers, 


OT Li 
aenel pe rite ter fitowrated Aan with special y post only, in 
bd pricesanvd ere 20 to 6O per cent. 
8. a ahi Road, London, 8.W. 
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WHAT 1T Is 
THE “CECILIAN” is a small caninet beautifully cased in a | 


polished wood, containing ingenious pneumatic mechanism which, throu 
the medium of perforated tune sheets and slight pumping of Foot Pedals, 
enables anyone to play either Grand or Upright Piano with an accuracy 
and expression truly marvellous. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 
GREATEST CAPACITY FOR DELICATE EXPRESSION 
NON-MECHANICAL TOUCH. EASIEST TO PEDAL 
PERFECT CONTROL OVER BASS AND TREBLE 

THE “CECILIAN” is easily rolled up to any Piano and 
easily rolied away, taking up only fourteen inches 
space in front of the Piano and nine inches above the 
Keyboard, and does not injure the Piano in the least. 





THE ‘*CECILIAN ” is gored by simply inserting a roll of the perforated 
e 


music, adjusting the Tempo Arm to the number on the indicator, in 
accordance with the number on the tune sheet, and pumping the Foot 
Pedals slowly or quickly according to the softness or loudness of tone 
desired. This is all that is required to render a piece of music far better 
than ninety-nine out of a hundred so-called good Pianists could do, but 
the ‘* CECILIAN ” has far greater possibilities, and with the aid of its 
expression features one can easily learn to rival the great artists of the day. 


Praise from a Great Musician 
SIR AUGUST MANNS (speaking of the C7ECILIAN) 


said: “I have never heard a machine produce music like 
that. It expressed all the delicate nuances of the skilled 
musician, and the quality of tone was beautiful,” 
one of the many millions who are fond of music 
Ay cannot play a single note? Then BUY A 
ECILIAN, and at once be enabled to play any 
oR composition desired and in a pleasing and 
creditable manner. 
one of many thousands who are passionately 
A fond of music but cannot play well ensast to 
satisfy your musical faculties? Then BUY A 
CECILIAN, and instantly become, as by a magi- 
cian's wand, empowered to perform the music 
of the great masters with a technique and ex- 
pression never even dreamed of as possible 
tor you. 
Prices: Cecilian Standard Model - 50 Guineas Cash 
Cecilan “Mignon” Model- 35 Guineas Cash 
CECILIAN PIANO 
A High-Grade American Piano with the Cecilian action incor- 
porated inside 125 Guineas Cash 
. < Terms of payment can be arranged. Call or write for Booklets, 


FARRAND ORGAN CO. 


Department S 


44, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
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mas Feast 
of Stories. 


























THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF THE 


WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


iS now out. If you have ever read an ordinary issue of this favourite, pink-covered 
journal, you.will know what to expect.in the pages of its CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

Curiéus personal experiences of men in all parts of the globe - thrilling tales o! 
hairbreadth escapes from death—stories of daring en-sea and land; personally 
related by those who have undergone the experiences—all combine to prove the old 
saying that “Truth is stranger than fiction." The following are a few of the 
Xmas Number's contents :— 














THE WOMAN AT THE WINDOW: The sort of tale you like to read at 
Christmas time Desirous of rest and change, the author took up his residence ina 
Manor-house in Gloucestershire One night, while sitting up alone, he met witha 
most uncanny experience, which makes good reading. 


HOW THE BUSHRANGERS CAME TO NULLA: An Accoun' of an Exciting 
Christmastide in th: Bush. An Australian Goldfields Commissioner, who had 
aroused the enmity ot the ‘‘ Starlight'’ gang of bushrangers, was attacked at night in 
his house by the band. The author tells the story of the siege and the curious sequel 
thereto. It is interesting to note that Rolfe Boldrewood utilized this incident in 
somewhat different form in his famous work, ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms ”’ ; but this is 
the first time the story has ever been related ** first-hand.” 

A PRINCESS'S LOVE STORY: A charming real-life romahce from the South 
Seas. How a bold young sea-captain wooed the native princess, and, after -many 
adventures, carried her off :»nd married her in spite of formidable obstacles 
BESIEGED IN A CHIMNEY: An amusing story of the Emetald Isle. Howa 
resourceful steeplejack, sentenced to imprisonment, evaded the law by establishing 
himself at the top of a seventy-foot chimney, whence he defied the police to remove 
him. For weeks he occupied this novel eyrie, despite every effort to arrest. him— 
and even paid occasional visits to his friends Excitement waxed high as this 
extraordinary siege progressed, and the outlaw received shoals of sympathetic letters. 
UNDER MAJUBA HILL: A Christmas Story from South Africa. An account of 
the terrifying experience which befell two unprotected Englishwomen living in a lonely 
bungalow under Majuba Hill. The authoress’s story throws a vivia sidelight on the 
insecurity of life and property in certain’ parts of South Africa during the period 
subsequent to the War 

THE MOONSHINERS: The thrilling experiences which befell a U S. Revenue 
Detective, while endeavouring to ‘‘ land"’ a gang of illicit whisky distillers in the 
Kentucky Mountains. 


There ar2 a dozen others, equally as good ! 


On Sale Now—Of All Booksellers—Price 64 
PINK COVER, REMEMBER! 
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AN AMAZING 
~6~BOOK 


containing over 250 pages crammed with 
CAML thousands of illustrations of valuable and beauti- 
7 ful articles—suited for SEASON’S CIFTS IN EVERY 
ee DEGREE—TO PLEASE EVERY TASTE, TO SUIT EVERY 
POCKET. EVERY ARTICLE A CUARANTEED CEM OF 
WORTH AND BEAUTY OFFERED TO YOU AT FACTORY 

PRICES DIRECT. 


H. SAMUEL'S FREE GREAT BOOK 
OF BARGAINS AND FREE PRIZES. 


“2a R 14.—5/- Jelly Dish. Hand- 


some Crystal Glass Bowl, 
Plated Spoon. 
H. SAMUEL’s price 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. ; 
R6.- 
Sterling Silver 


NEW YEAR'S CIFTS. y 
eres . P : Hairbrush, hall- 


marked, magnificently engrz ved, rich 7 - 


and massive. H. SAMUEL'S. price, 











R 21.— Magnificent Value. Hall-mnarked, Solid 
Gold, Real Pearls, Rubies, Sap- 
4 phires, &e. H. Samvet's price, 


6 6 / R 33. — Very Elegant Solid 
Re J Gold Bird Brooch. A 
Beautiful Present. 


R 43. — Fluted Glass : . 
F°ower Tube | come 1 |= - ) H. SAmvuev’s price, 


Silver mounted 

Gent's Handsome j i o j f ; 

Strong Real Silver 1 0 6 

Watches, Fine . : ; 
Jewelled movement. Guar * - R 45: Massive Solid 
anteed accurate, strong, and a Gold Signet Ring, 
lasting wear. Worth £1 1s. “HHS, send ~~ 
and more. H. Samvet's 4 6. 

price, 8/6. : = 
R6 66. —Sterling 
Silver Plated 


7/6. 








Rit. — Ladies’ 
Solid Real 
S Silver Watch, 
R99. — Sterling Silver, Most Popular most beauti- 
Season's Gift Brooch. Selling in 3 o fully engraved 
Hundreds. H. Samvet’s price, cases, aran- 
; f 2 teed time! eqper, 


complete with . 
elegant tasselled Albert, at H. SamuFL’s a -* 


R53.—Solid Silver, beautifully chased, 1/-. 
VOID DELAY A DIS APPOINTHE R GREAT FREE BOOK DA 

DEI AND IS ENORMOUS. A abLEE arION s EO wILE | E Bone you OBTAINING. THE Beat 

BARGAINS AND THE E CHOICE Meer’ SELECT: GREAT E PRIZE a AMO: 

S. — gy A - &. - London +17 Snoady uous Oxford 8t., t, W 48 

7 ok an gent 28, Broad Wootwiens 16, 


ALL BUYER 
THIS POPULAR FEATURE 
a ind. Caen ~ ve nenn 


H. SAMUEL, 46, Market St., MANCHESTER. | 
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ay 
Bother —weii, You Should Wear 10/6 to 25/- 


| , STEADMAN'S PATENTED 
wee “THRED- 
& 25/- 
KWIGK” 
WATERPROOF 
BOOTS & LECCINGS 
Quickest and Most Simple 
Fastening Made. 
No laces to break. No 
tocome off. The best wa! oe 
or sporteman’s bout on the 
market be all leading 


Shops. holesate of 
STEADMAN’S, BRISTOL. 
ehh etitaiay 


SUPERIOR PRINTING 
OUTFITS 


For 7d., 1/2, 2/3, 2/8, 3/4, 3/9, 
5; 6, and 6/3, Post Free. 
; a 4) Consisting of Letters, Points, and 
at te Ornaments, a Typeholder, supply of 
4 Ink, Pad, and Twee Any 
name, etc, can “y mando at 
pleasure, for stam ing Books, 
Papers, and Pritting Cards 
AGENTS WANTED! 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
Patent “ Air Cushion” Rubber 
Stamps, viz 


Your Name 1/9; Your Name and Address, 2/3 ; Your 
Monogram, Cd. /ostage 20. extra. 


§. LINDNER, FARRINGDON AVE., LONDON. 











“LUXETTE’' =] 


DAINTY and NOURISHING. 


66 99 isa relishable, 
Luxette toothsome de- 
licacy— prepared by Mrs. A. B. Marshall, 
of Marshall's School of Cookery—cooked 
in the same Terrine sent to you. None 
but the choicest ingredients—of which 
the freshest fish procurable (of varicus 
kinds) forms part—go to the making of 
* Luxette."" No condiments; you get 
just an unadulterated, natural food—a 
wholesome delicacy. 


1/= of all Grocers... 4/3 by post. 
MARSHALL'S SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 


30 & 32, MORTIMER ST., LONDON, W. 














46 
3/ 6 your’ Boors: 
and prover ther new an eyleh appear 


“ COMBINE ” 
BOOT TREE « 
STRETCHER 


and they won't nao 
BASE the pinch 
of tight boots by 
to de- 
eRe rest to 
use in the world. 
All Boot Makers—or the Stores—or Post Free, 3/6 per pair. 

Send sise of Root and shape of toe. 


‘* COMBINE,” 1, Maribro’ St., ACCRINCTON. 














Stone's Cream 


Servants cry for it. 
WHY? 
BECAUSE it is so easy 

to use. 

BECAUSE it gives a 
perfect polish to all 
Wooden Furniture, 
Papier Maché, and 
Japanned § articles. 
BECAUSE the polish 
is not soiled by finger 
marks. 

BECAUSE it is pleasant 
to the smell. 


In Bottles at 6d., 1]- and 2]6 each. 


STONE & SON, Chemists, EXETER. 


Stone’s Cream 


URICURA 


LINIMENT & DROPS 


(HAMMOND’S SPECIFICS) 


12 «.cure.. 1/1: 


RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, 


WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS. 


They have permanently Cured Cases of Ten 
to Twenty Years’ Standing. They give 
Immediate Relief and 


EFFECT A SPEEDY CURE. 


Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Proprietors : 


Hammond Remedies Co., Barry, Clam. 
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The Best Present for 
the Xmas Season 


is one of the Celebrated N.B. Enamelled 
SCOTCH 
PUDDING STEAMERS. 


Made in Sizes, 14, 2 3 pts 
Postage Paid, 1/3, 1/9, 2/3 ea. 


Each steamer packed in a 
box, and complete with book of 
original arid economical recipes, 
Send Stamps or P.O. at once to 
Smith’s Warehouse, Dept. 
B, 14, Cathcart Street, 
Greenock, N.B. 


All Bright People 


YOUNG AND OLD 
Listen to this: 


We Want Everyone to have 
the New Illustrated Book 
“How To Get On” Free. 


It provides information that has proved most valuable to 
those anxious to better their positions in the world o 
commercial strife, and who, on acting upon advice given, 
have secured for themselves desirable improvements 
and worthy appointments. ~t bs 
Act—Actions speak louder = entlemen’s, and Children’s Wear 
than words—Act and write 7. £1 Orders Carriage Paid. Patterns for 
at once for our handsome illustrated — jay “ —~ } warded Post Free. 
Get On.” Send a postcard for it, and do w 
so TO-DAY, as the edition is limited, It Ww ILLIAM CHAFFE, 
. eech Serge Warehouse, Buckfastleigh, 
contains chapters on DEVON 
SLOAN -DUPLOVAN SHORTHAND, the easily acquired : 
legible system ; 
BOOK-KEEPING, its value, how to become expert; 
CIVIL SERVICE TUITION 
y Post with Perfect Success. 


By 
OUR GOVERNMENT is constantly providing Appointments— 
It’s a fact—Civil Service statistics will tell you so. Qur course quali- >i. 
fies you for every Examination and appointment, Why not get the 
salary and Government position? tudents fully prepared and 
instructed how to obtain appoin*ments. H 


The Manager, HATCHARD & CASTAREDE, Ltd., WITH 


71, Hien Horrors, Loxpox, W.C 


Well-tea @ 
bacon — 
from speci- 
ally-fattened 
ork — scrup- 
aipady cleaned 
and dressed — 
producing a most 
dejicious breakfast 
delicacy—crisp, and 
very nourishing, as 
now supplied toa very 
great proportion of the 
best families in the 
United Kingdom 
40ib. Side, SMOKED, 
7d. per tb.; or 401d. 
Side, UNSMOKED, 
64d. per Ib. 


Carriage Paid Anywhere 


DWARD MILES, a7, wiiic'se'Ski'strou 
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SUPERSEDES ALBUMS for 
STAMP COLLECTIONS. 
Lawn & Bariow 
99 Re —— Agena 


x 


=¥ TMECISTAFIDE .. 








REMOVES Restores 
INK, GREASE, Colours 
AND DIRT. like New. 
















Disinfects and Prevents Infection. 








ARE YOU A PROSPECTIVE OWNER? 


Save money and trouble by learning Mec + ond eee. 
Do you want healthy lucrative employment? Hundreds of our Y ous OLDS 
pupils are at present occupying responsible well paid positions USED OM 4 AL H EH . 
as drivers, Mechanism and Driving taught by qualified ors 
Engineers. The oldest established and best equipped School 
and Works in London. Write forterms. Cars bought — sold 
on commission. Cash advanced on new and secondhand cars. TORY, BATH. 
Alec. S. Ross, Principal, The West End Motor Co., Ltd., 61-62, Trial Ball Post Free, 7d., from FACTORY, 

High Street, Shaftesbury Aveaue, London, W.C, 
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O WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


AND EARN £5 PER WEEK. 


Do u realise the fact that can earn £5 per week? It is notalargesum. We putitasa minimum. It is a fact! 
Dees it tempt you? “ How and When?” ouask. Your mr and common sense will decide the question: When? We 
undert. ‘e to show you how. The complete answer is here anc w. 

Advertising is one of the keenest weapons of modern ‘corupetition Look at the newspa Look at the prizes Galty 
offered for the best advertisements. Ad-writing Pays. The men who win have studied the ~‘y opieey it yourself ! an 
you will win greater success. The field is —_ There is room for you. Why are you putting it off 

Our - hool shews its practical results in the successful men who have been its student and_who are now in the way 
of prosperity and success, This is but a mild claim of the Page-Davis School of Advertising. ur Prospectus, sent free, 
puts the er more forcibly—and gives re‘erence to the actual results achieved. They are convincing facts. 


_TO STUDENTS: 
A £3-3-0 
LIBRARY. 


Here is an offer 
unapproachable and unequalled. 
We alone now hold the absoiute 
control of the only standard 
work on Advertising: Fowe- 
great volumes. e on! 
mbtageed work of 















2 StS it Seed 


of this publication 
will receive 

copy of th 

valuable encyclo- 
peedia—the vade 
mecum of the 


£3-3-0 


net to all out- 


side the school. a 
Note that it wil! be 
given free, ca 
guid, on the cond 
tron above stated. 
If yeu are industrious, if you have ideas, if you are not satisfied with your present prospects—write at once for our 
Prospectus, which will show you how to carve out a new and wide way to prosperity. 


ISRAEL, ZANGWILL’S verdict is as follows: “ The Page-Davis School grew because it was founded on the best 
inciples.” The principles are still the same, and will make you grow—if you want to. 


No business man should be without Fowler’ s Publicity. 


PACE-DAVIS COMPANY 


Dept .L..195 Oxford St..lLondonW. 


Write for full synopsis of the work. 














Phonographs 
From L2 20 


Gold Moulded Records 
1/6 each. 


For full information, address 
Dept. 


Natiosal Phosograph Co.. Ld. 


25, Clerkenwell Rd. 
Loadosn, E.C. 
European Headquarters for 
Edison Laboratory Products. 








King of Talking 

Machines made 

by the King of 
Inventors. 


LOOK FOR THIS 


None Genuine Without. 





Imitated by all. 


Equalled 
by none. 
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Unfur- 
nished 
Flats 


ound and se- 
cured fer custo- 
} mers in any part 
zndon, and 

























furnished through- 
out, free of imme- 
diate cost, on our 
Mode! System. 

Special Flat Regis- 
| ter kept at our offices 
i for inspection. 




















two Chairs. 
CASH— 


£9 Qs. 


Or Monthly Pay- 
ments of 


7s. 


Write To-day for our THE “MODEL” wo veposit requinen. 

GUIDE & CA TALOGUE, INSTALMENT Terms to suit customers’ 

A beautifully illustrated volume full of convenience. 

interesting information. POST FREE. SYSTEM. Full Prospectus post free. 
DO NOT BE MISLED. OBSERVE OUR ADDRESS— 


TOWN HALL BUILDINGS, MARE STREET, HACKNEY, N.E. 
Hours 9 till 9. Thursdays close 4 Telegrams, “ Furniments, London.” Telephone, 84 Dalston. 






| Country Orders 

=a| Packed, Carriage 
| Paid, and de- 
livered to your 

| door FREE. 



































































THE EXCELSIOR — — 
: — S| 
ADJUSTABLE TABLE Price u be TL a Ay oe 
CAN be pBin 35/- 
raised or lowered and top tilted i ear NG car. paid 
or WRITING purposes An SOLUTE Trade 
Ree em cin ~ ha Sick Room. YOUR Agents 
will tell you it’s the best obtaina r 
Sold hy all leading Furnishers & Iron- Wanted 
mongers. Write for Illnatrated List. 
WINCYCLE TRADING ©0., Lrp., 
1064, Great Saffron Hill, London, E.0 
4 





THE GREAT 
ADHESIVE 





X’mas Puddings, 
Mince Meat, Etc., are 
best made with 


“ATORA 


(HUGON'’S REFINED BEEF SUET) 


1lb. equals 2ibs. butchers suet. 


NO CHOPPING, NO WASTE. 


Sold by Grocers and Provision Dealers 
at Od, per t-ib. Box. 


BY SECCOTINE 
IS SECURELY 












"SECCOTINE” 


Por STICK 4 NG EVERYTHING 


FREE.BALD | mene 
M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST. 


Those in search of a bee usteorie Hair Grower 
are strongly recommended to eCann preparation. 
Even in the severest cases of Baldness. Hair falling, 
weak or thi: Hair, this genuine preparation may 
be always relied upon to do its work su y. 
Guarantee Certificate and small sample to all who write 
mentioning this mi zine. Testimonials. 
Tuomas Lestza Mo ,» 68a Newington 










31 & 82, SHOE LANE, LUOGATE Circus, LONDON, E.c. 
93, HOPE sTREET, GLASGOW. 
7. JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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Sandow Treatment 


Curative Physical Culture. 





My treatment of the above-mentioned illnesses is rapidly 
being realized as the best and the only sure cure. 


Speedy Relief: Certain Cure. 





The first question in considering any proposed treatment 


is, “ Will it really give me relief and a permanent cure?’ 
My reply is, Firstly—Dr. ST ANFORD READ, M.B., 
M.R.C.S., R.C.P., writes of my treatment by corres- 


yondence : 

“ After minute and careful investigation I cannot help but 
confirm it, and regard the benefits likely to accrue as in no 
way overrated. To the medical mind, it appeals most 
forcibly. My opinion ts based on personal acquaintance with 
the method employed.’ 

Secondly—I refer to a few letters from amongst thousands I 
have received. These letters are at the end of the book which 
I send freely to any interested. 


Medical Specialists’ Opinion. 


Vhirdly—Quite a number of my cases are sent to me by 
leading medical specialists and practitioners who have tested 
the effects of my method. 

Dr. ROBERT BESWICK, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., writing of 
the Sandow Treatment, said: “‘ / was startled at the uniform 


EUGEN SANDOW, ™ 





| cases 


For Cases of— 





Indigestion. 


Constipation. 
Insomnia. 

Loss of Vigour. 
Nervous G Func: 
tional Disorders. 

















case which I investigated, and even 
more surprised at the rapidity with which many obstinate 
of long standing which had proved irreducible by 
drug treatment yielded to the exercise cure. 

My treatment is thus uniformly successful because it is the 
true and natural remedy in these troubles, and because I will 
only accep for treatment such cases as I am confident of 
curing. 


What the Treatment is. 


The treatment is gentle and enjoyable. It may be carried 
out in your own room, and occupies but a few minutes daily. 
It involves no strain. 

Years of study of this subject have enabled me to crystallize 
into a few moments of home exercise of the lightest description, 
which the most run-down invalid can manage with ease, all 
the benefit of hours of ordinary exercise. More than this 
I have reduced the movement cure to an accurate science. 

If you suffer, or have a friend who is ill, write to me 
without delay, and I will send-you FREE OF ALL COS 
my treatise, giving the fullest information as to how these 
LASTING BENEFITS may be obtained. Send me your 
name, address, age and occupation, and I will send the book 
by return. 

When writing to me, it is 


THE NATURE OF YOUR AILMENTS. 


success in case after 





absolutely essential to STATE 
Address :— 


PT. A, 12 & 18, BASINGHALL STREET, 


LONDON, E. C. 





TALKING MACHINES 


Phonograph in Handsome Case. Runs 

Records at one winding. Improved oll 

arm, which increases volume otf tone.  First- 

class Recorder and Reproducer. Unequalled 

for making home records. Complete with 
4 Assorted and 2 Blank Records. 


Carriage Paid £2 2s. in Britain. 


All kinds of Gramophones and Phonographs 
at prices to suit everyone. 


Lists free. 


THE TALKING MACHINE & TYPEWRITER CO., 
269, Argyle Street, Ciasgow. 











PARKER’S DRIQ O!LSKINS 


0) 


Capen, for Nortoyx,for Dxto Strp-ow, 
Gol ing ete., Shooting - hag ry 





Dato Onsaw 
Coat, 


9- etc., 15/-. 25/-. 
Made by ‘Spec: ial Secu nich revents C an ‘Stickiness, and kee; 
them always soft and pliable. vegrantond Waterproof. C( ATS (black. 
lined yellow; as shown), 9/-. ACKETS, ditto (36in. lon 
OVERALLS (as shown), 2/3 -. CAPES 76. sol” WESTERS 
(Black or Yellow), 1/6 and 2. YAOHTING COATS (Black or 
Yellow), made of Eapesial cambric, very Hens kentare, = Hy 





oulder 1/-, and 18/6. E mike Sone of 
Ollekin Clothing | mnie, mets fnaad “LADIES OTLSKI Coat and 
Bend for Catklogse to PARKES, Dept 14. Lancaster 








and please your friends, by buying them some real ‘ee 
Staffordshire China and having it sent direct from the if (, “ae » a 
> ies. t d al 4 der, t hi vi yr 3S Sg 
Potterie Just send along your order, together with your SM) = ij 
L 


friend's name and address and any note you wish = in the 


parcel, and we will send goods direct, thus saving you al 
worry. Prices include packing, and carriage to the door. 


trouble and 


XMAS PRESENTS \z" 


: ») 
** Royal” Fluted Semi-China Tea and Breakfast Set (as illustrated), 10/9. WY a7 
7/9 WUYyZ 


Dinner Set to match (47 pieces), 17/9. 


Send for SAMPLE CUP and SAUCER, @dle, or SAMPLE = 7) 
PLATE, @d., and get our Beautiful Art Catalogue free. . 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY CoO., 
Warehouse A, 
LONGTON, STAFFS. 





 WValdora 


DIRECT TO YOU, 


POST PAID. 





Oar whole aim is to build up a per 


/ tion by giving satisfaction te 


every customer. We know that our cigars are better than others at twice the price. To 


induce you to give them a trial, we make you 


THIS OFFER. 

No matter how many cigars you smoke from a box, if at any time you feel dissatis- 
fied with your purchase, return the balance to us and we will immediately refund the 
ray of the full box, and the cigars you have smoked are yours with our compliments, 

's is why the Valdora is called ‘the mon:y-back cigar.’ Wo store will do this for you. 





PRICE LIST. 


Per 6O. PER 100. 





VALDORA Explendidos 
Do. Perfectos 
Do. Sublime 
Do. Invincible 


8/- 16/- 
10/- 20/- 
12/6 25/« 
15/- 30/- 








WITH EVERY ORDER TO THE VALUE OF 


£1 WE ARE ENCLOSING A SILVER 


MOUNTED CIGAR CASE. 
Order your Xmas Supplies now. 


The VALDORA CIGAR Co 2Seething House, 61, Gt. Tower Si., LONDON, E.6, 





To tntrodnece our Selected Genuine 


Moulded ‘ison- Beli, Co- 


for » limited time giving away 
Absolutely FREE our Super 
Leader . 


railway 
address and nearest way 


MEAD & 00, (x) 22: Ears 











VARICOSE VEINS, 


BAD LEGS, etc., are completely cured with inexpensive 

home treatment. It absolutely removes the Pain, Swelling, 

Tiredness, and Disease. Avoid dangerous and useless 

operations. Full particulars of this remedy on receipt of 
two stamns. 


8. M. ROBERTS, 45, Henley Road, SOUTHSEA. 
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GUARANTEED 


GOLD RINGS 


AND EVERY CLASS OF JEWELLERY 


can now be had of much better 
quality, because full value for money 
is obtainable by purchasing direct 
from the actual producer, instead of 
paying the enormous profits retail 
shops are known to charge to cover 
risk, interest, unsaleable stock, etc. 










Streng 18-ct. Hall-Marked Rin 
Rubi 








WEDDING RINGS, 22-ct. GUINEA-CGOLD, 
Any goods not approved may be exchanged, 
or the money paid will be returned if desired. 
Tlustrated Catalogue and Size 
Card Post Free on bates 


Manufacturing ‘Jewellers’ Co., 
Birmingham. 
Established 1883. 











with Real Diamonds 


es, or Sapphires, 21 including Case, Post, 
and registration. Send 1 for Sise Card. 







“Gils 


THE PERFECTION 


APPEARANCE is not 
everything in a pair 
of boots. They must 
stand the test of wear. 
CITIZEN BOOTS not 
only LOOK WELL but 
WEAR WELL, and 
being made in a great 
variety of sizes and 


shapes, a good fit can 
be guaranteed to every 
purchaser. 


Only sound material and 
skilled workmanship 
employed. 









Sold ty all Bootmakers at 
6, 12/6 & 15/6 
1 0 5 / & 5/ 


See Citizen 
Trade Mark 
on Sole. 


an any pe ene ON send Pemy 
nea’ 
| a Phenix Shoo W. Works, 
Northampton. 














ee 


Actual Size. 


YOUR ewn portrait reproduced in miniature by 
an entirely new process in permanent colours 
with all the delicacy of an ivory miniature and 
the brilliancy of an enamel, and infinitely superior 
to any other costing four times the price. 
Complete in Rolled Gna pendants, with solid 
backs as per illustration 
Three for 7/6. 
PRICE \ Six for 10/-. 
Twelve for 15/- 
Not less than Three are eupplied from one Photograph 


When sending order and p! ph describe 
colour ef eyes, complexion, hair, and dress. 


Photographs returned uninjured, and absolute 
— et ge or money refunded. 

men miniature (to be returned jn 7 days) 
will .s sent ty re registered post on receipt of 3d. in stamps 


BEAUFORT, Photographer, 
EASY ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 
N.B.—This advertisement may not appear again. 
























AN IDEAL PRESENT. 








BRITISH 
MADE. 


Stellite §.D. Telephones. 


Buys the fair, which will con- 
15/- vert your Electric Bell into a 

complete working Telephone. 
No new wires or batteries. 





















Our ‘‘ Homestead” Set at 34/- contains 2 instru- 
ments, with bell-pushes and bells, 30 yards triple 
wire, 2dry cells, staples, etc. All complete, 
ready for fixing. 


Ask for Catalogue S.M 











THE ELECTRIC & ORDNANCE ACCESSORIES Co., Ld., 
Stellite Works, BIRMINGHAM. 




















tHE 















London & Bi. minghemn. 


Estabd. 15 years, as 





All 
Pa 


STRAL VD 


| DEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 


CHARLES RILEY, °s5* Moor St., Birmingham 





MAGAZINE. 








WILL YOU COMBINE ABOVE ? 


If so write to-day for my Price Lists of 








WIRE MATTRESSES, COTS, CHAIR BEDS, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, &c., &c. 
Lists Give Full and Usefal Information. 


" if desired) DIRECT FROM WORKS. 
Cash or on instalment Terms. 








goods sent (on “‘ appro 
ked Free. Carriage Paid. 





Please mention this Magazine. 














THE HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


tow Pattern Books of the Latest and most Artistic Furnishing 
srics, Cretonnes, Muslins, Tapestries, Taffetas, Printed Cottons 
a Linens, Art Carpets, ete., etc., Post Free upon application. 


ae FOR etl WINDOW. 


gtr nn > 


- | iwi 


at 


i To : 





Latest Improvements in Pulley Rods, Brass Reds, Brackets, 
etc. Prices upon Application. 


CASSIA CLOsH, in 50 shades, 7jd. per yard, 3lin. wide. 
CASEMENT FL 36in. wide, 1/3 per yard, in Art Shades. 
CASEMENT LINEN + Min. wide, 1/11] per yard; Sin. 
wide, 2/6 per yard 
CAIRO REP, 50in. wide, 1/11} per yard 
WOOL CASEMENT CLOTH, Sin. wide, 26 per yard 
uperior quality, 2/11 per yd 
Book of PRINTED COTTONS. : Art Shades, from 84d. to 


et yee 


lustrations and Estimates FREE 


oun Ituosrratep Catavoevr, “The Home 
utiful,” Post Free vrow Arriicatiox 


WILLIAMSON & COLE, “es.,128, 14%, 29% 


h aarti and 
1, 2, 3, 4, Station Road, Youk . S.W. 


Patterna, 
New Epition or 
Bea 

























You Can't Do It 


in a cheap pair of Boots, and if you haven't tried 

a pair of hand-sewn, hand- welted boots you don't know 

: hat foot comfort is. For 17/6 I'll make you a pair in French 
Calf. Sound workmanship, best materials, latest style, 

guaranteed hand-sewn. Ask for list and measure form. 
Cc W. HUTCHINS, Chew Magna, BRISTOL. 

4 nd at Cape Town, S.A., 

O. Box No. 185. 












Pills, 
oap, and Dusting Powder, with _—— giving 
valuable advice, 3/-, post free 3 


ECZEMA 


[COMPLETE TREATMENT, comprising Salve, F 


= 





RINGWORM All Irritations da al 

SCURVY used through SKIN 

ULCERS sure ERUPTIONS 
RES ind (great or small) 

CURED 


RED Rexcema Treatment. 


Send for Free Sample of Salve 


and Copyright Treatise “Swift Cure of all te Troubles 
Mention Tur Stranp Macaz 
Immediate relief. Testimonials received daily W onderful Results 
Rexcema Salve, 1/1}, post free 1/24 ; and 2/9, post free 2/11 per tin 
Rexcema Tonic Pills, 1/1}, post free 1/ iF and 2/9, post free 2/10 
per box. Rexcema Soap, +, post free 'd. per tablet. Sold by all 
Jhemists, and stockea by Boots, Cash Chemists, at all their 
Branches, or direct from the Rexcema Merpicixe Co., 7, Gresham 











TAE a 
EPTUNE 
Fountain Pen (No 106) 16 6 


made entirely in England, 
ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION. 


is guaranteed to give 


You want a pen which writes directly 


it touches the paper. You get this in the 

“ Neptune.’ ts it for a week. We will 
return your money if you are not satisfied 
then. 

OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
tells you all about our pens (2/6 to 16%). Free on 
feceipt of a postcard. Of all Stat ers or direct 

@rom the Manufacturers 
BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, Ltd. 
91 & 92, Gt, Saffron Hill, London, £.0, 








w ATLAS F, LOSESTITER MACHINE 


Equal in size and quality 


Street, London, E.C. Opposite G.?P.0. 


to any machine Four years’ 
guarantee. To ensure satisfaction 
sent on receipt shes sa 8.0 for ONE 
MONTH'S TRIA f Ggaired au 
be paid Se. M Write 

for Terms, a _ om a 


Sewing Machine 
186e, High Street, Camden 
Town, London ; or 68, Seven Sisters 
Road, and 14, High Road, Kilburn 


The only patent Nose Machines in 
Improve ugly noses of all kinds 
Scientific yet simple. Can he worn during sleep 

RED NOSES..- My long-established medically 
approved Treatment absolutely cures red noses. 
39 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 

UGLY EARS.—My patent Rubber Ear Cape 
remedy ugly outstanding ears. Hundreds of suc 
cessful cases. 76 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra 

FINGER-NAIL SHAPERS (Patent) bring 
finger-nails into beautiful filbert shape. 

Send stamped envelope for full particulars. 


Cc. LEES RAY, 17a, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 









NOSES. 
the world 
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Hatherley 
Originalities 


Trade Mark “ Alhathlat” will secure you against deception. 
This Table is 5ft. roin. long by 





Tue 
TSiTTaTTE 3ft. wide and agin. high. 
Tage Seats 8 Persons. 
Compensation Joints guaranteed 
JOINTS tight under all 





| 216 
esciaed. "| Carriage 


Folding Forms for Paid 


this Table, 15s. 
HA} THE RLEY LA TTIST. TEPS PS 


per pair. 
Have been 21 years before the Public. 
15,000 is the minimum Stock 


winindenes 2 variations of tem- 












PATENT W* 2690 





at Works. 
Supplied to the Royal Library, 
Windsor Castle, and to Hotels, 
Institutions, and private individuals 


throughout the World. 


Other Hatherley Originalities [2°*;; 

Lattisteps, up to rsft. gin. Tables to open and fold _in one 

motion. Folding Forms, Trestles, Cycle Stands, Lattice 

Ladders without backs, Gong Stands, Poultry Houses, etc. 

To be had of all up-to-date Stores, Ironmongers, and 
ouse » Parner. 


ALLAN JONES & CO., CO., Bert, GLOUCESTER, 


LONDON : 96, Leonarn Street, E.C. Booklet Post Free. 




















20°. CHEAPER 


Low Prices and 
Better Variety. 


Reason it out : We are manufacturers ; 

our terms are “ Cash”; we sell direct 

to the public, and we are content 
with small Profits. 


Splendid Stock of RINCS. 


Rings are our great speciality ; in fact, 
- products are quite unique in 













Solid 18-ct. Gold, Two 
Diamonds, £6 15s. 


er and beauty of design. We 
ompley skilled workmen, and some of 
the prettiest rings imaginable are to 


be seen here. 
Also other Jewellery. such as 
BROOCHES, RINGS, CHAINS, 
WATCHES, PINS, BRACE- 
LETS, &c., &c. We know that we 
are offering value that. cannot possibly 
obtained elsewhere. 


' OUR NEW CATALOCUE 


Call or send for it; it +. yours oy 

asking. The most magnifi cent Jewe 

lery Catalogue published. Beautifully 
illustra 


SENT FREE, 


Aay article emhanges iy not approved. 


CRENFELL FRAZIER & CO., 


t. 
12, EDGWARE RD., LONDON 
(Near Marble Arch./ 


GRENFELL 





Bolid 18-ct. Gold, Rubies 
or eee Diamonds 








































I Ay —¥ an no 
hurry to lose your cough almost any prepara- 
tion is good enough, but if you want a cure 
and want it quickly, 


veatGU NEEO LICORICINE | 


has established 

of ry aa cure of all 4 and ro fe: 
slightest to the worst kind. Loe and 1/1) per Recta, 
Ask your Chemist or Store for it, and if you can't get it, 


write us direct. 
ean be obtained on 


MANDALL & CO., LTD., (Dert.(), 
Tower Works, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 































ATFRAZIER’S 
Berry’s “ens c 


Iron Frame, Check Action, 
13 Gns. Special Cottage 
Pianoforte, 16 Gns. Special 
Overstrung Upright Grand, 
26 Gns. 


Pickaninny 


20 YEARS’ WARRANTY 
WITH EACH PIANO. 


Illustrations & particulars 
+ 
Pianos. 


from 
eae 
elle 
EVERYONE SHOULD WEAR. ts 
a7 
“‘*NON-FLAM 
PATENT SAFETY FLANNELETTE, 


The Best Substitute for Wool. 


PERMANENTLY RESISTS FIRE. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE CORONERS. 
Non-Fia™ being permanently aseptic isa 
amy PREVENTIVE OF INFECTION 
(Certificates b hest Scientific Authorities), and forms 
od mF. lest material for Underclothing and 
“7 wees. Non-Fiam wears longer than ordinary F 
Nolet and is Warm and Comfortable. Made: in all 
Qualities in Stripes and Self Colours. 
Stamped NON-FLAM on Selvedge. 
OF DRAPERS EVERYWHERE, 
If any difficulty is found in obtaining supplies, write— 
Patentess, ‘NON-FLAM,’ Artoux Sr., Maxonesten. 
anes 
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POULTON & NOEL’ 
XMAS HAMPERS 


Contents of Cuinea Hamper :— 
1 Tin Beigravian Rolled 1 Glass Oxtail Soup. 

















Ox Tongue. | 1 Glass Mock Turtle Soup 
1 Large SMOKED Ox 1 Jar Potted Chicken, 
Tongue. Ham, and Tongue. 
1 Glass Galantine Turkey | 1 Jar Potted Wild Duck. 
and Tongue. | 1 Tin Victoria Paté. 
1 Glass Oxford Brawn. | 2 Jars Jam. 
1 Tin Pressed Brisket of 1 Jar Seville Orange 
| Marmalade. 


1 Bottie Piccalilli. 
1 Bottle Mixed Pickles, 
1 Bottle ‘P. & 0.’ Sauce, 


1 Tablet Mulligatawny 





Soup. 
1 Tablet Tomato Soup. | 





Contents of Half-Cuinea. Hamper :— 


1 Tin Belgravian Rolled 1 Tablet Tomato Soup. 
Ox Tongue. 1 Glass Oxtail Soup. 

1 Glass Galantine | 1 Jar Seville Orange 
Chicken and Ham. | Marmalade. 

1 Glass Wild Boar’s Head 1 Jar Jam. 

1 Jar Potted Wild Duck. 1 Bottle ‘P. & 0.’ Sauce. 

1 i Mulligatawny 1 Bottle Mixed Pickles. 

up. 


DELIVERED FREE, 
Awarded 13 Gold and Silver Medals. 


Please order through your Grocer. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write 


POULTON & NOEL, Ltd., Belgravian Works, London 




































Medicine Shelf 


is not complete without @ 
bottle of 






‘Trt O89 Fama DOCTOR 
Invaluable | ain) all those 
such as 
Bruises, burns, Borencs: moods 
Invaluable also for H ache, In 
mation, Piles, etc. But remem 


There is no other 


remedy which can take the place of 
POND’S 





little 
Cuts, 















Sixty Years’ Reputation. 
of all Chemists, 
1/1), 2/3 and #6. 


























DICHROIC ;,. 
INK BEST 


INK 
for Fi ountain Pens. 








The Proprietors, +2 
BEWLEY & DRAPER, Ltd., DUBLIN, 
issue in a neat case their combined 


Filler and Reservoir, containing suf- 
ficient ink tor several months’ use. 


PRICE I/+, POST PAID. 































Barler's ical “Ol Heater 






for warming Halls, Passages, Bedrooms, Bath- 
rooms, Nurseries, Conservatories, &c. Gives 
great heat—healthful heat—from little oil. No 
Smoke. No Smell. No Glass Chimney. New 
Burner and improved Qil. Fount. 80,000 in use. 







Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices from 21/- to 60/- 
Full Descriptive Booklet Free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
Dept. O.H. 3, 
171 New Bond. Street, London, W. 


An Efficient _/or 
Typewriter £3.3s. 





















For Business, ional, or Private 
Sumas the “LAMBERT” never 
fails to give satisfaction. 

Agents Speed 70—100 words per minute 

85 characters. Takes duplicate 














Wanted. 

- copy. Worked like high-priced 
machines, by 
touching key with 
fingers of both 
hands. Write for 
free Catalogue, 
giving particu 
lars ny! machines 

from 
17/6 to £3-3-0. 
Practical 


writer Co., 
~~. 1. wary t.. Birmingham. j 







Sent ‘on 
Annroval 
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The 
DECEMBER SECTION 
of the 


NEW LEMCO 
COOKERY BOOK 


contains many new and 
appetising dishes for Wintry 
Weather and the Festive 
Season. 

The book contains 208 
recipes, including many new 
ideas in Sick-room Cookery 
and Breakfasts. 












| 
| 
i 








FREE! 


UNLIKE many good things 
of this world, thee NEW 
LEMCO COOKERY BOOK 
can *e obtained absolutely free 
of charge. It is sent post free 
to any address in exchange for 
Lemco Wrappers (Buff Colour) 
as follows :— 

Paper Boards for 2-oz. Wrapper 
or 8d. stamps. 

Cloth Boards for 4-oz. Wrapper 
or 1/- stamps. 

Edition de Luxe for 
Wrapper or 2/6 P.O. 

LEMCO, 4, Lioyd’s Avenue, 








160-02. 








London, E.C. 




















Something 
entirely new in 
Sardines. 


THEY WILL SUIT 
YOU TO A “‘TEA.” 





“Skipper” 
Sardines 


A revelation in these dainty’ fish. Caught in 
the Norwegian Fjords, the ‘‘ Skipper” Sardines 
are scaleless and practically boneless, and excel 
in delicacy of flavour the most expensive old- 
fashioned kinds. A sample tin of 20 silver fish 


will be sent for 6d, if your grocer doesn’t 
stock them. 


ANGUS WATSON & Co., 


Dept. “H,”” NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 














‘CANFIELD’ press suits 


STOCKINET. 
(Reep.) 








TRADE MARK 


ODOURLESS. 
ABSORBENT. 
WASHABLE. 


EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. 

If unable to obtain from your draper, a sample pair 
(Size No. 2) will he sent on receipt of Ig. Address: 

The Canfield Rubber Co., 27, Nobie St. , London, E.0. 


Makers of the celebrated Hicks’ Lacypenan.e Dress Sutecp. 


















and other structures, 


BUNCALOWS, 
PAVILIONS, MOTOR CAR 
HOUSES, SHEDS, STABLINC, LOOSE BOXES, &c. 
Made entirely of Wood, with Iron, Tile, Slate or Thatch Roofs, 

Catalogues, Special Designs, and Estimates Free. 
MODERN POULTRY & KENNEL APPLIANCES, 

Special Catalogue, No. 61, of these Appliances, post free. 


BROWNE @& LILLY, "4 
FOBNEY WORKS, 
oe 6 eee owe ee 
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How is it that some women ask for 
their money, if Fels-Naptha is sogood ? 
Because they don’t go by the book, 
FELS-NAPTHA and so don’t find-out Fels-Naptha. 
They think they know how to wash 
and won't try a new way. They boil 
SOAP their clothes and lose the advantage. 
The wonder is that so few complain 
when so many destroy Fels-Naptha by 
boiling. 
Fels-Naptha 39 Wilson street London EC 
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If you suffer from any throat trouble use 


EVANS’ “iit PASTILLES 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO A FORMULA OF THE LIVERPOOL THROAT HOSPITAL. 


A large proportion of the proceeds of sale > ecom 3 3 
is devoted to charity in accordance with a emy # menses fer VOGREEIIO, 
scheme sanctioned by the Court of Chancery PUBLIC SPEAKERS, and for AFFEC- 
of the County Palatine of Lancaster. : TIONS of the THROAT. 
emotions roltet Jn Coupe. Cote tn = Naa SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE AND 
Loss of Voice, etc. TRADE Mark. COPIES OF TESTIMONIALS. 


CAUTION, Beware of any Pastilies which are imitations of, or purport Always ask for ‘EVANS’ PASTILLES.” 


to be the came as, the Evans’ Antiseptic Throat Pastilies. 
Sole Manufacturers and Vendors— 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WESBB, Ltd., Liverpool and London. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS at 1/- and 4/6 per Box. 




















The Best and Safest Preserver, 


Rowland’s Restorer, and Beautifier of 
THE HAIR. 


M 110 years’ success proves this. Prevents 
acaSSar Scurf, Baldness, and Greyness. Gol- 
den Colour for Fair or Grey Hair. 

3s. 6d., 7S., 10s. 6d. Sold by 


4 Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
1 ROWLAND’S, 67, Hatton Garden 


London. 
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with 
VINOLIA Soap you 


at once perceive it 





When you wash 









is a soft, emollient, 
soothing, nice soap—the 


best for the Complexion. 


Vinolia Soap, 4d., 6d., 8d., rod., and 2/6 Tablet. 














Christmas Parcels. 


_ Suitable for Christmas and New Year Gifts; also birthday resents, 
Ma Terms: cash with order. Carriage patd to any address within the British 
Isles. Money refunded it contents not satisfactory. 






/ 1 Pretty Hand-embroidered Handkerchief. 
5/- parcel, t Drawn Work tiandkerchief. 
post free. 3 Nice Hemstitched Handk’chiefs in fancy box 
/ 4 doz. Hemstitched Linen Handkerchiefs, 
10/- parcel, doz. Initiat Linen Handkerchiefs. 






post free. + doz. Hand-embroidered Linen ditto. 
: We have more s/- and more 10/6 parcels ; also parcels at 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, 
_~ %aj/-, 105/-, and 210/-. Particulars given in “ The White House Budget,” 





ready 1st December. Copy free. Address: Desk 4 


THE WHITE HOUSE, Portrush, Ireland. 
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LIGHTER FARE. LIGHTER CARE. 


The making of Tea Cakes, Scones, and Pastry becomes a simple and easy matter if 


Brown @ Polson’s “Paisley Flour 


(Raising Powder) 


be used. Home made is better than shop made. 
“ Paisley Flour” has converted many to home-baking. 
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KEELEY TREATMENT 


For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug 
Inebriety. 


THE Keeley treatment has been employed in this 
country for many years under the auspices of a com- 
mittee of broad-minded men of affairs, who have 
satisfied themselves by personal investigation, not 
only of the efficacy of the Cure, but of its permanency 
in nearly every case. ‘Lhis committee is composed of 
the following gentlemen, the Chairman being the 
Rev. James Fleming, B.D., Canon of York, Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to His Majesty the King; Mr. W. 
Hlind-Smith, National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Exeter Hall, London; Lord 
Braye; Lord Montagu of Beaulieu; who keep 
in constant touch with the operations of the 
Keeley Institute. Here are some facts from pro- 
minent men regarding the Keeley Cure for the 
Drink and Drug Habit. 

‘** It really cures. It does what it prefesses to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has had the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. He adds: ‘*I do not wish to use 
high-flown language, but really and truly I look upon 
the Keeley Cure as a modern miracle.” And then he 
tells how case after case that had been considered 
hopeless has yielded speedily to the Keeley Cure, the 
patients returning to their work full of vigour, and 
happy in the restoration of all that makes life worth 


living. 
He has sent bad cases which his society were 
unable to deal with. These cases numbered in all 


forty, and Mr. Eardley-Wilmot says that out of these 
only four have lapsed, while the remaining thirty-six 
recovered, and have been total abstainers ever since. 

Furthermore, Mr. W. Hind-Smith, of the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
declares that in his opinion, after ten years of con 
stant service on the Investigating Committee of the 
Keeley Cure, it is the only effective cure for chronic 
alcoholism and drug addiction of which he is aware. 

Why does the inebriate continue to drink? Le 
drinks because he is a slave of alcohol. He is no 
more responsible for drinking—when a drunkard 
than a man is for having a chill or fever when he is 
poisoned by malaria. The inebriate will stop drink- 
ing for a few days, or weeks, or months perhaps. 
You may say then, why not stop continuously? But 
this is a law of the disease of alcoholism. A man 
may have an attack of ague, and may then go two 
days, or a week, or two or three weeks, or evena 
year, without a paroxysm. You may say, if a man 
can throw off the disease for a week, or a month, or 
a year, why can’t he do so continuously ?- The reason 
he can’t is because the nature of the disease is to cause 
these paroxysms periodically. If the malarial disease 
is cured the paroxysms will cease for ever, and the 
same law is found to hold good with alcoholism. 

The man so diseased will continue to drink 
rhythmically. lis persistence in drinking is a part 
of, and a main part of, his disease. Can we make 
it clear and plain to you why a drunkard will continue 
to drink in spite of everybody and everything good ? 
I think if we examine the laws of disease relating to 
the action of poisons, and compare them with similar 
laws in the physical and mental world, that we can 
make the question and its answer plainly understood. 








It is true that his disease is caused by alcohol ; 
but it is also true that in this disease, when once it is 
established, alcohol is a necessity. The inebriate is 
diseased because he drank whisky with his friends, or 
socially, or took it as a medicine, or for any reason 
whatever that caused him to begin drinking ; but he 
continues to drink because his disease DEMANDS 
alcohol. 

Persons prevent epidemics by fighting their 
rhythmical returns. They combat disease by inter- 
posing remedies which break up the settled rhythms 
of chill and fever. 

Right here is the secret of the cure of inebriety. 
The chronic inebriate acquires a resistance to alcohol 
when he has a drunken bout. His family, friends, 
his will, and his tissue cells resist it. All these things 
make such an impression on his mind that he stops 
drinking for a while. But these resisting forces lose 
their power in time, and then the glamour of tissue 
cells for alcohol is again predominant, and he goes oft 
again on another spree. 

From this standpoint a drunkard is made up of 
the rhythmical predominance of all the forces which 
lead him to drink, and of the forces which prevent 
him from drinking. Ifall these forces could remain 
equal, he would be naturally cured ; but they never 
remain equal. The Keeley remedy breaks up this 
rhythm. It puts the inebriate into an entirely new 
sphere, externally and internally. It is very like and 
just as effectual as giving a man who has the ague a 
quantity of quinine and a change of climate. It 
breaks up the regular swing of the pendulum which 
licks against sobriety at one extreme and into 
debauchery at the other. 

The principles of it are easily explained. The 
man or woman upon whom has fallen the disease of 
intemperance goes to the Keeley Institute as he or she 
would go to any hospital or nursing home. They go 
of their own free will, or they are not admitted. If 
they do not wish to be cured the administrators of 
the Institute will have none of them. Even when 
they consent to come they are left free agents to go 
in and out at will, so long as they are there at stated 
hours of the day when the treatment is administered. 

The treatment takes four weeks, and is carried out 
in the United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 
8 and 9, West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. 
It consists of hypodermic injections four times a day, 
and Dr. Keeley's remedies, which are taken every 
two hours during the day. 

At the beginning of the treatment the patient is 
provided with a liberal amount of the best whisky, if 
he desires it ; or, if the addiction be in the category 
of drugs, the accustomed dose is allowed, but after 
two or three days the old craving for alcohol dis- 
appears for good and all ; for drugs it takes longer. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 

A discerning British public appreciates hard facts. 
The publishec Annual Reports of Canon Fleming's 
Committee can be had for the asking. These reports 
are highly interesting, containing, as they do, authentic 
information as to the cures effected, whether the 
trouble had been alcoholism, morphinism, or nervous 
prostration. 

Some of the patients had been victims to the drink 
or drug habit for very many years. Cures are the 
rule, and, what is more, they are permanent. Among 
the patients are physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 
journalists, and men generally who do the brain work 
of the world. 

Any inquiries should be addressed to The Secre 
tary, 9, West Bolton Gardens, in Old Brompton 
Road, London, S.W. 


This is the only Keeley Institute in the British Isles. 
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'BERMALINE BREAD. 


The Acme of Perfection. 
Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Jife is but an empty dream, 
Indigestion ne'er encumbers 
Those who live on BERMALINE., 
Is partially pre-digested, and forms an ideal 
food for the invalid, the young, and the aged. 
“Here is everything advantageous to life.”— 
the Tempest, Act 2, Scene 1 
Positively prevents Indigestion, and its con- 
tinued use will cure chronic Dyspepsia. 
“Not a resemblance, but a certainty "— 
Measure for Measure, Act 4, Scene 1. 


































BUTTER-SCOTCH 


(The allay w Sweet for Children), 





NEEL, 


vine en 
* rene, 
Manatactery: LOW LONDON, W.C.—— 

















KENNETH LESTER FOX, 
Three and one-hal: ycxrs <'c. 








“We tried nearly every 
other infant food known, and 
none of them seemed to 
agree. Finally we called a 
doctor, who commenced to 
use Mellin’s Food for him. 
He immediately began to 
gain, and has been very 
healthy ever since. 

“KENNETH’S FATHER.” 


MELLIN’S 
FOOD 
























BEST VALUE IN THE MARKET 





WHISKY 








. » THE. . 


GRAND PRIZE 


The World’s Fair, St. Louis, 
Has been awarded to 


EDWARD COOK & CO., LONDON, E. 


FOR SOAPS. 


Send Six Stamps now for box containing Six 
dainty Samples of 


Cook’s Grand Prize Soaps. 


For result of Competition see Page LXXIV. 
E. C. & Co., H, 1818 
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THE 


PRODUCTION 


OF THE 


KING 


is, in every respect, excellent, 









and the minutest detail is 






carefully studied. The 






news Is illustrated 






4 
THE KRING 


is an up-to-date illustrated 






by photographs 
only. 










weekly newspaper. 
Carefully edited — beauti- 


Included fully produced — and 


in its pages every 






printed on Art paper. 






week are brightly- 





It contains each week 





written articles on: 


Golf and 


Cther Pastimes, 






an exceptionally 







varied and interest- 





ing selection of 






The Services, 





topical _ illus- 






Topical Events, 
Art and The Play, 
Current Literature, 
Fashions @ Motoring, 
The New Parliament, 
Paris: Its Lighter Side, 
Collectors’ Hobbies, 
Beauty: On the Stage and Off. 





trations. 
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Music for Christmas. 


IANOFORTE PLAYING is one of the most interesting and entertaining 
P of honfe pleasures, and playing the piano by means of the Pianola 
is a form of music production of the utmost interest and charm. 
At no time is music more in demand than during the Christmas season, 
the time of family re-union and social festiveness. The difficulty of finding 
someone who can provide the music when it is wanted often presents itself, 
and the proposed dance or song recital may have to be abandoned because 
no one can play. The only satisfactory way of obviating such an awkward 
occurrence is to secure a Pianola. Many people have music in them, but 
not the technique to express it through their fingers. To them, and to 
everyone to whom music makes any appeal, the Piano'a is invaluable. No 
other instrument is capable of affording such a return in pleasure and interesting 
and intellectual recreation as the Metrostyle Pianola. It is not a thing that 
fascinates for a day, but an acquisition that will prove a source of lasting 
pleasure, a delight to you and your friends now, and a possession that 
becomes even more valued in years to come. 

The Metrostyle Pianola is the only piano-player that provides faultless 
teclnique, full control over expression, and the exact interpretations of famous 
pianists. No other musical instrument enables you to play as Paderewski 
or Bauer or Chaminade has played. These great artistes, and many others, 
have interpreted compositions for the Metrostyle Pianola showing how they 
play them on the concert platform. Anyone can repeat these interpretations 
by means of the Metrostyle Pianola. 

You can see the Metrostyle Pianola in use at any time by calling at 
fEolian Hall. Send for Catalogue F. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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C. B. FRY’S 


XMAS NUMBER 


Now on Sale at every Bookstall. Sixpence Net. 











MANY SPECIAL ARTICLES. THREE FINE COMPLETE STORIES. 


CHARLES DICKENS as an Ou‘.‘oor Man, 


With a Special Frontispiece by Tom Brownz, R.I. 


THE BIG BROTHER: A Tale of the Cossacks. 


How-To HANDLE A REVOLVER. | IS THE FARMER A FOOL ? 
By WaLTER WINANS, By J. W. Rosertson-Scort. 


C. B. FRY 


WRITES 













Pretty Polly, 


QUEEN OF 
THE TURF. 















The Story of the 


Corinthians 


WHICH CONTAINS 


16 
Special Portraits 








Christmas on 
the Coach. 


By A. B. Cooper 




















Outdoor Dress. 
By Lzgo Trevor. 









oF 


Famous 
Players 


PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


w 










THREE 






THRILLING 










SHORT 





STORIES. 






A 
Magnificently 
Illustrated 


Feature. 












Finely 
Illustrated. 









. O. SMITH, Old Corinthian. 
Copyright, C. B. Fry's Magazine. 
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Physical Culture for Women. 
The Grecian System 


A System Representing the Highest Standard of Physical Culture in 
the World for Women. 

I do not — | that the Grecian System is the only system of Physical Culture, but I do say that it is the one 

and special system for women. It is not one of laborious work, and only muscile-forming, but one 
tuation of Youth, and producing the highest degrees of Health and Perfection in e 

From its inception this system: was founded on principles peculiar to the nature of women. My experience and scientific research 
has enabled me to inaugurate a perfect system that shall at all times be welcomed by all classes. 

The Testimonials | have receivedifar exceeded the most sanguine anticipations with which I started the Grecian System of Physical 
Culture for women ; and further resdlts of this system, and its methods, have been such as to prove that it is beneficial for the many 
ills that our sex are heir to. 

Beyond this there are oth-r points that I desire to mention to those whose minds are ever receptive for points in refinement—I 


“““"°* PERFECTION IN BUST AND FIGURE. 


The outcome of my system has in many cases been nothing short of marvellous; cultured development and refined appearance 
resulting—and within a time that seemed incredible. I can safely say (and I want you to kindly prove or disprove it at no cost to your- 
self) that there is no woman in the land, if she will only take a course of lessons, hut who will be a thousand times better. In ill-health, 
medium health, or apparently good health, ALL will benefit and will say ever afterwards, as so many are doing to-day: “I should never 
have thought such a difference could have been made in my health, and such an improvement in my ‘form.’ At first the idea did not 
appeal to me, but I was curious, and I am now glad that my curiosity led me to take the matter up.” Lavy —— writes: “J have gained 
sat. 9lb., my bust has increased three inches, becoming firmer and higher, my neck has filled out, my skin is clear, my health is perfect.” 

Let me show you how pupils have benefited; the reason why the Grecian “vstem of Physical Culture 
(one of personal and individual treatment) has been such a success. 
TAUGHT BY FOST ONLY AND WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. INTERVIEW BY APPOINTMENT. 
Write to-day for illustrated booklet, full particulars, and testimonials. 

FLORENCE ELLIOTT (Physical Culturist), 16 Century House, 20§ Regent Street, London, W. 
GENTLEMEN should address CLARENCE ELLIOTT, whose system is perfectly fascinating to business and 

professional men, because of its combination of mind exhilaration with physical exercises. 

















BEAUTIFUL Beavtirut Hanps command 
HANDS universal admiration. Han !s 
AND A denote character and should 


. be cared for. If your hands 
phe gad ON are rough or red, make them Edison-Bell 
EXx10! smooth and white by using GEM 
OBTAINED DERMINE. The effect is 


BY USING magical and will surprise you. PHON OGRA PH 


DERMINE ||] ¢®eeres 


A Dainty ToiLet Lotion, which removes £2 10s. 


Chaps, Roughness and Sunburn while 
you Bleep. a will make your Hands sof? Or INSTALMENTS —15/- with Order, and 4 monthly 
» ? payments of 10/- each. 





as velvet in a single Night. c + - 
arriage Paid to any part United Kingdom. Posser f 
ies ELLEN TERRY, Mrs. BROWN POTTER, Talking Machines should write for 1 teat list of records, and 
+ eye | he ~~ Ly it — mp ow Nag gtate whether disc or cylinder required. Our speciality is 
A Sample le wi sent, ree, on-receipt of 1s. alkin achines, and we can supply better than hor 
or Larger Sizes, 26. 6d. and Ss. Please Address : P . in the trade. Establiohed 1872, veisicctonas 


TALBOT & CO., 9, Merivale Rd., Putney, London, 8.W. W. G. BRATT, 27, Oid Market Street, BRISTOL. 
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Ss NUMBER 


Greatly 
Enlarged 


BUT STILL 





One of H. M. Brocxs' Illustrations of the New Serial, 
“A HOUSE DIVIDED." 


TWO NEW SERIALS. 


“A HOUSE DIVIDED.” 
By E. M. JAMESON. 


This thrilling story by the author of ‘‘ The Pendletons"’ 
will run for many months It commences in the 
Christmas Number. 


“THE BURIED RING.” 


By Amy Le Fevvre. 











The famous author of ‘‘ Probable Sons,’ ‘‘Odd,"’ etc., 
has never done better. Commence the story in the 
December Number. 


ALso 


“PREACHERS IN CARICATURE.” 


” 
“DICK.” , pathetic Christmas Recitation, by the 
author of the ‘‘ Golden League Ballads.’ 


“THE BETHLEHEM of BRITAIN.” 
Six Complete Stories. 


A new and delightful 
PRIZE COMPETITION, ee from. = 2». Cooper's 


ETC., ETC. led 
Ready November 26th. , “THE MAID. AND THE MINIATURE.” 
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CARTERS, 6a, New Cavendish St., "ctiss%."'ac° 
Catalogues INVALID COMFORTS. ra BREAKEAST -BED 


Largest Manufacturers in the World. 
SPINAL CARRIAGES. 


BATH CHAIRS SELF-PROPELLING 
CHAIRS 
4 from £2 2s. 










from 














CARRYING 


CHAIRS from £1 1s. Reclining Boards ss 1 10s. 
Stands trom 17.6 —— —— 
=. Adjustable Chairs & Couches, 


Walking Machines, Portable 
W.C.'s, Urinals, Air & Water 
Beds, & 















The Domen Belt- 
Corset ensures a 
GRACEFUL figure 
with COMFORT and ¥ 
SUPPORT. 

Specially suited to 
those inclined to Cor- 
pulency. 

We have many tes- 
timonials speaking in 
the highest terms of 
the comfort and im- 
provement in appear- 
ance gained by wearing 
this Belt-Corset. 

THE “DOMEN” ABDOMINAL CELTS give Support 
without Pressure and are Perfect Fitting. 
Write ior Illustr.ted Price List (No. 15 D). 
Sent free on application to 


DOMEN BELTS COMPANY, 
456, Strand, London, W.C. 






Use the Best International 
Dentifrice 


Arnica Tooth Soap 


Hardens the gums—cleanse$, preserves and 
beautifies the teeth—sweetens the breath. 


No powder or liquid to sp!!l—most convenient package 
to carry or use—the leader for a third of a century. 


At all Druggists 25c. 
C. H. STRONG & CO., + Chicago, U.S.A 


























The ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK. RUBBING EASES PAIN. 








4. 











A KNOWLEDGE OF ITS CONTENTS causes the Elliman R.E.P. Book to be kept upon the table 
for ready reference in MASSAGE treatment. Affections arising from taking cold; Rheumatism ; Sprains ; Common Ailments; 
First Aid in Accidents, and Hygiene of the Athlete, &e. (256 pa, es, cloth board covers. Mlustrated.) 

May be obtained at the Rattway BooKSTALLs of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Price 9/- net; or upon terms to be found 
upon a label affixed to the outside of the back of cartons containing Elliman’s Universal Embrocation. 


ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENG. 
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Positively Produces Hair. Stops the Hair Falling Out. 
Prevents Hair Going Grey. Preserves its Natural Colour. 





Mr.. Geo. R. Sims’ ‘‘ Tatcho” is now a household word in nearly every quarter of the world. It is 
as well known in the Colonies as it is in Great Britain, and its circle of users increases daily. 


Originally recommended by Mr. Geo. R. Sims to friends 
and correspondents in all parts of the world, it attained in 
course of time such great renown that a large number of 
preparations were put on the market claiming to be made 
up according to Mr. Sims’ recipe, many of them being 
absolutely innocent of the principal ingredients. The 
demand tor Mr. Sims’ recipe having grown so great in 
consequence of newspaper articles and general recom- 
mendation that it was utterly impossible for its supply to 
remain any longer private or gratuitous, arrangements of a 
business character have been made to place the original 
article upon the market. The Company have therefore 
made arrangements by which they will be able to supply to 
the public in all parts of the world this famous preparation 
with the guarantee of Mr. Geo. R. Sims as to its genuine- 
ness, and every bottle will bear his signature. 





CERTIFICATE. 


I guarantee that 
this preparation 
is made according 
to the formulz 
recommended by 
me. 











**TATCHO,’’ Non-QOily, a brilliant, spirituous tonic, the colour of 


whisky, free from all grease. 


** TATCHO,”’ Oily, a brilliant tonic, containing all the hair-growing 
properties of “ Tatcho,” Non-oily, with the addition of an oil 
product for dry hair. 


**TATCHO” is not a dye, and contains no colouring matter, or any 
ingredient harmful to the scalp. 


**TATCHO”’ is sold by all Chemists and Stores all over the world 
in bottles at 1/*, 2/9, and 4/6. 


EXTENSION OF THE “TATCHO” TRIAL BOTTLE SCHEME. 
4/G Size “Tatcho” for 1/4Q, Carriage Paid, to any address in the Kingdom. 


THIS Was Gaal. Gnas Ham Resrousn Parco. 


5. GREAT QUEEN STREET. KINGSWAY. 
COUPON [Fit 04 sco = _ vue 


Entitles the Sender to a 


| IB Ley omni et he Tedeplo Ld alors 
4/6 J Ze Sd 70 SEND CARRIAGE PAID A 


Trial Bottle of Mr. Geo. 


R. Sims’ “ Tatcho” for 
© FUL POUR MAME 44D ADORETS 1m THiS MANE SPACE 4N0 BNO 
wile REMITTANCE OF * 


10 a0 TOU WiLt RECEIVE TOUR 
® 


Carriage Paid. OO/TLE OF AC TURN “camasece PAID, im PLAIN WRAPPE 
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ASTOUNDING 0 
TO SMOKERS 


per week FOR LIFE 


50 Bank Note 
15 In Gold 
lo In Gold 
5 In Gold 


400 Prizes of 10/- each. 


Messrs. T. P. & R. GOODBODY, the well known Tobacco, Cigar and Cigarette 
Manufacturers of Dublin, Belfast, Cardiff and _‘verpool, are desirous of 
introducing their new speciality in smoking — 3d. per pacKet 


“DRECONA” Cigarettes, 


to every smoker in the Kingdom. 





** Drecona”’ are undoubtedly the finest Virginian Cigarettes on the market 
at the popular price of 3d. per packet. Made from specially selected leaf, 
they are peculiarly fragrant, and in additien are guaranteed absolutely 


FREE FROM ALL MINERAL POISONS. 


To induce smokers who have tried “ Drecona” Cigarettes to simply talk about 
them to their friends the magnificent prizes above are offered. Everyone has 
a chance of securing one of the prizes. No collecting large numbers of 
coupons. A moderate smoker has an equal chance with the heavy smoker. 


The prizes are worth trying for—£1 PER 
WEEK FOR LIFE can be gained 
by the simplest proposal ever made. 


Full particulars contained in every packet. Ask your tobacconist or if any 

difficulty send stamped and addressed envelope to the address below, when 

full details of how to obtain the £1 per week for life and other valuable 
prises will be sent per return. Address— 


T. P. G6 R. GOODBODY, 


Competition Dept.. No. 2, 


6 Bouverie Street, Fleet St., London, E.C. 
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Nourish @ Flourish! 


Mrs. A. J. MARSHALL, 
The Gardens, Hemsby 
Hall, Gt. Yarmouth, writes: 


** The abore(photo.) was taken just 
before he was 8 months old, and he 
weighed 22Ibs. naked. He has always 
been a very strong, healthy babe, and 
he has already cut five teeth with no 
trouble at all. We have never had a 
restless night with him, and he isa 
remarkably forward and intelligent 

Reared on FRAME-FOGD child, which I believe is greatly 
from ONE MONTH old. owing to the strengthening properties 
contained in Frame-Food.” 


FRAME-FOOD 


(for Building up the Frame). 


FREE SAMPLE from 


RAME-FOOD CO., LTD., Standen Road, 
. Southfields, London, 8.W. l6oz. Tin, 1s. 


(Mention Tue Srranp MAGAZINE.) 





Mr. WALTER W.LILLEY, P og A pon gel 
46, Pembroke Street, — old. 
Bedford, writes : 


“We tried several foods, 
but none suited him so well 
as Frame-Food. . . . He 
was 13 months old when 
the photo. was taken, and 
weighéd 3olbs.” 











A Bottle 

of Mason’s 

delicious ““O.K.” Sauce 
free on application 


to George Mason & Co., Ltd., 
London, S_W, 
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For something to read that is readable 
—inviting—and ever new, 


SEE THIS WEEKS 


Tit-Bits. 


For Contributions from all the most 
interesting Books, Periodicals, and 
contributors in the world, 


SEE THIS WEEK'S 


Tit-Bits. 


You can participate in the Prize 


Competitions and win money, 


SEE THIS WEEK'S 


Tit-Bits. 


There are also easy Competitions for 
Boys and Girls, 


SEE THIS WEEK'S 


Tit-Bits. 
For admirable Short Stories, Jokes, 


Anecdotes, and fascinating ’Serials, 


SEE THIS WEEK'S 


Tit-Bits. 


To insure your life against Railway 
Accidents for $100 for One Penny 
(815,500 already paid), 


SEE THIS WEEKS 


Tit-Bits. 


In other words, for a marvellous 
pennyworth of absolute enjoyment, 


SEE THIS WEEK'S 


Tit-Bits. 


The Pioneer and still the Best Penny 
Weekly Paper. 





Price ONE PENNY ae 


RS. © © AS PS > ES © HP CD GP GREED © ED © GED © aueecEEseED 














START CURING 


YOURSELF 
TO-DAY! 


If you are suffering from any disease due to 

an impure state of the Blood, it is a serious 

matter, and does not admit of delay. Before 

you can be restored to perfect health the 

impurities must be driven out. All Blood and 
Skin Diseases, including 


ECZEMA, ABSCESSES, BAD LEGS, 

SCROFULA, BLOOD POISON, BOILS, 

SCURVY, RHEUMATISM, PIMPLES 
and SORES of any kind, 


can be positively cured by taking a course of 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture, the World-famed 
Blood Purifier. Therefore, start curing 
yourself at once. This Renowned Medicine 
is warranted to Cleanse the Blood from all 
impurities from whatever cause arising. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


A recent case is given 5elow: 


Abscesses and Boils Cured. 


Mr. David Evans, of 7, , Orc hard Place, Severn Road, 
Canton, Cardiff, writes : “I had been suffering for two 
years with abscesses ah boils, there being at one time 
as many as twenty-six abscesses on my thigh. was 
under the treatment of two doctors at different times, 
but they seemed to do me no good, and I began to think 
I should never be cured. At last one of my friends 
persuaded me to try Clarke's Blood Mixture, and I am 


| glad to say that after taking three bottles I was able to | 


| get to work again. 


I believe I took eight bottles in all, 
and ever since have had gi vod hez alth, and not had even 
a pimple about me. This is over twelve months ago, 
and I wish I had tried your Blood Mixture before, for it | 
would have saved me pounds in doctors’ bills, besides | 


| the pain and agony I suffered.” 


| Of all Chemists and Stores, 2/9 & 11/+ per bottle. 
ASK FOR 





LARKES 
BLOOD 


MIXTURE 


She word Famed 
Blood Pwufivr 
and Resto7wr. 


_ BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, 
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‘What Do We Live For, If Not To Make Life 
Less Difficult For Each Other.’ .rcsc: 2:0: 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 
We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; 


We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


And each good thought or action moves the dark world nearer to the sun.—WuitTieR. 


Light When Thou Else Wert Blind! 





SYMPATHY !—Strengt! 
: . FT 





1 When Life’s Surges Rudest Roll. 


Millais’ Creat Xmas Heart! 


**Millais himself was occasionally induced 
to repeat the following anecdote, which is 
said by a personal friend to be new: I found 
myself (said the late P.R.A.) seated one 
evening at a rather grand dinner, next toa 
verv pretty, gushing girl, to whom I had 
noi veen introduced. She fired into conver- 
sation directly she had finished her soup, 
and as it was May began it with the inevit- 
able question, ‘I suppose you've been to the 
a I replied that I had. ‘And did 
you notice the Millais’? Didn’t you think 
they were awful daubs? I can’t imagine 
how such things ever get hung—!’ She was 
going on gaily in the same strain, while I 
sat silent, when suddenly the amused smiles 
of those around her and the significant hush 
brought her to a sudden stop. She co!~ured 
rather painfully, and whispered to me ina 
frightened voice, ‘For Heaven’s sake what 
h&veldone? Havel said apytiins readful ? 
Do tell me.’ ‘Not now,’ I replied. ‘Eat 
your dinner in peace, and I'll tell you by- 
and-by.’ She did so, rather miserably, 
vainly trying to extract from me at in- 
tervals what the matter was, and when the 
dessert came I filled up her glass with 
champagne, and told her to guip it down 
very ~s when I counted three. She 
obeyed without protest, and I took the 
opportunity when she couldn’t speak. I 

rasped her hand and said, ‘I am Millais, 
let’s be friends.’’’ 


MORAL ,___Never to blend our Pleasure or our Pride, with 
. Sorrow of the Meanest Thing that Feels.—Worvsworrn. 


And such is Human Life—So Gliding On; 


It Glimmers like a Meteor, and is Gone! 


WHAT HICHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN? 
MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AT HOME AND ABROAD.—Did the world stand still, or 


did the generation that is to be, benefit very fully by the experience gathered .by their predecessors, 
but little necessity would exist for dwelling upon the special recommendations of ENO’S world-famed 
‘FRUIT SALT.” It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, 
and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day 
presents one of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in 


our trading records. 


In view of the constant and steady influx of new buyers into all the markets 


of the world, it is impossible to rest on laurels, however arduously won or freshly gathered ; and for this 
reason I have pleasure in again, though briefly, directing the attention of readers of this Magazine to the 
genuine qualities possessed by ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Residents in fever-haunted regions 
to be found in some of our colonial possessions, travellers at home and abroad, 
dwellers in the tropics, the bon vivant no less than the man to whom the recommendation, 
** Eat and be merry,” is a sarcasm and a gibe—one and all may, with advantage to themselves, be 
reminded of a remedy that meets their special requirements with a success approaching the miraculous. 


The effect of Eno's ‘Fruit Salt’ 


upon any Disordered, Sleepless, Feverish 


Condition, or for Sea-Sickness, &c., &c., is Simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, 
Nature’s Own Remedy, and is an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION. 


Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENOS ‘FRUIT SALT, 


otherwise you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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condition. 


my friends. 


as | have. 


has been faded, and has also falien out very much. 
hrea'th is remarkable. 


ouf hair and health. 


My sister's hair has been in a very similar 


We have both taken vour Capsulotds for several weeks, and the change in both hair and 


All of our friends speak of it with surprise, and during the past week three 
families have started taking Capsuloids simply because of the great change they could see in both 
: The change in my own hair is so. marked that it is constantly referred to by 


My sister and I hare had our photos taken together, and are sendjng you one, as it 


will give us pleasure todo anything that will make Capsuloids known to 


rsons who have suffered 


Yours gratefully, Miss CLARKSON. 
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FALLING OUT AND 
PREMATURELY GREY 


iS ALWAYS 


ABSOLUTELY 


BY TAKING 


CURED 








HAIR 


CAPSULOIDS 


| Because Capsuloids is the only medicine which Enters the Blood, 
Kills the Germs, and RESTORES THE HAIR. 


| LOOK AT THIS PICTURE OF.A HAIR GREATLY MAGNIFIED 
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CUTIS VERA 


GLAND OR TRUE SKIN OR EPIDERMIS 
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growing from the skin, and learn 
exactly how the hair grows, that is, 
from the bottom of a follicle in the 
skin, how it is nourished, and grows 
entirely from the blood which 
reaches it through the little artery 
at the bottom, and how the blood 
then passes ont through the vein. 
The hair grows entirely by the 
multiplication of the growing cells 
which are shown to form the bottum 
or lowest part of the hair. The 
harmful .germs settle in those 
growing cells, and are represented 
by the little dots shown in the cells. 





“ That little scheme of Yours,” said a 

iverpool man recently, “is clever. 1 
—— it catches the public? " 

**Yes,” we replied, ‘‘it does catch the 
public and it is clever, but not in the way 
you mean. It is clever because it is the 
absolute truth mace clear and plain,” 





Send for Free Hair Booklet, and copy 
of what *' The Lancet"’ says. 
(ENTERED AT STATIONERS HALL, 




















































































HOW THE HAIR GROWS. WHY CAPSULOIDS MUST 
HOW THE HAIR IS AND DO CURE. 


SUPPLIED WITH OIL. sii ciliata 
HOW THE HAIR IS 
ATTACKED BY GERMS. IS SIMPLE NONSERSE. 


WHY THE HAIR FALLS OUT. WHY OLD-STANDING BALD- 


WHY THE HAIR BECOMES NESS GAN NEVER BE 
PREMATURELY GREY. CURED. 


as a 


When a hair is pulled out it breaks off generally at the upper part of those growing 
cells at the bottom of the hair shown in the picture on front page, but so long as the lowest layer 
of cells remains—that is, those which lie right against the little blood vessels on the under side— 
a new hair is certain to grow, for the cells go right on multiplying and growing, pushing upwards, 
and before long, if you were to watch the surface, you would see a new hair peeping out at the 
surface of the skin, and daily growing longer. 


All the strength, vitality, colour, and character of the hair is dependent on the blood, 
as it grows entirely from the little cells which draw their nourishment and colour from the blood, 
and it is the red corpuscles of the blood (WHICH ARE FORMED BY TAKING CAPSULOIDS) that 
supply all the colouring matter, and which also make the roots grow and the hair become long 
and luxuriant. 

You can also see from the picture that the harmful germs are found only in the cells 
in the lower part of the hair root; those germs multiply, very rapidly, a great many being 
found in a single growing cell, but they can enly multiply when the blood has lost a great many of its 
red. corpuscles. When they multiply rapidly they spread around into all of the cells of the lower part 
of the root, and make the whole of that part soft and spongy, so soft, in fact, that the hair easily 
pulls away from its conneetion, and as it is firmly held only at the bottom, it then falls out. 
Clearly, you can only cure this falling out by FIRST KILLING THOSE GERMS, that is something 
your Common-sense will at once tell you, and: therefore, any treatment which does not with 
certainty kill the germs cannot be of any use whatever ; even nourishing the root of the hair will 
do no good so long as the germs are still alive, but when you have a remedy that will kill the 
germs, and then nourish the roots, You KNOW POSITIVELY THAT YOU HAVE A GENUINE SCIENTIFIC 
CURE, no matter what anyone may tell you. 


Science has taught us that the only way to kill the germs is by making millions of 
new red blood corpuscles. Your Common-sense will tell you also that it is important to kill 
the germs rapidly before they have completely destroyed the life of the growing cells. As it has 
been proved scientifically that nothing which has ever been discovered equals Capsuloids for 
rapidly making millions of new red corpuscles, and making them of such a character that they 
quickly bring about the death of those germs, IT IS CLEAR THAT THE ONE AND ONLY CURE FOR 
PREMATURELY GREY AND FALLING HAIR IS FOUND IN CAPSULOIDS. 








Two persons may have a disease, Typhoid Fever for example, which very quickly uses 
up the rea corpuscles, both quite recover, one 1s restored to complete health very rapidly by taking 
Capsuloids, the other recovers very slowly by taking tonics, etc., the hair has fallen out in both 
cases, the first one will find his hair growing again, while the latter has lost his for ever. The 
explanation is simply this, that in the slow case the harmful germs had completely destroyed the 
growing cells before the new red corpuscles had been formed, that is, the new red corpuscles were 
not formed quickly enough to kill the germs before they had ‘destroyed the growing cells, and 
when those growing cells are dead, there is nothing from which to produce hair, and the baldness 
must remain all through life, nothing being of the slightest use. 


When there is the least bit of life left in the growing cells, so that they can be made to 
begin multiplying, and pushing upwards, a new hair is soon peeping above the surface ; the hair 
continues to rise higher and higher until a splendid head of new hair is obtained. If only a few 
of the cells have life the Capsuloids will bring about the cure. 


That little oil gland which you see at the side of the hair discharges its oil around the 
hair. When the red corpuscles are so altered that the hair falls out or becomes prematurely grey, 
the little oil glands are also affected, and do not supply enough oil, or it is unhealthy, and thus 
the hair becomes dry and brittle. These glands get all their nourishment from the red corpuscles 
of the blood. Therefore, they are cured by taking CarsuLorps quite as quickly as the falling out 
and premature greyness of the hair. 
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THE EFFECT OF RUBBING THE SCALP. 


T is the changed condition of the blood corpuscles that allows the 
hair germs to settle and multiply in the hair roots, and thus cause 
them to loosen and let the hair fall out. Now is it not clear that it 

is useless to try by rubbing, etc., to bring those same weak or unhealthy 
corpuscles back again to the hair roots with the idea that they will make 
the roots grow firm again? Clearly yeu must first change and enrich 
those blood corpuscles and increase the number of healthy corpuscles in 
the blood, and it must be done very, very rapidly. The same effect 
produced slowly is useless. 
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18, Stanbridge Rd., Putney, S.W. 
Gentlemen,—I cannot thank 
Fv enough for sending me your 
. 


ttle Hair Booklet, for that 10, Moreton Terrace, 


Frodsham. 














caused me to try Capsuloids for 
my hair, which was falling out 
so rapidly that I feared I would 
lose it altogether; and so much 
had fallen out that I had been 
using a wig for six weeks. I en- 
close my photograph which I have 
just had taken so that you may 
see how splendid my |:air now is. 
My hair was formerly of a very 
light colour, and it was considered 
very beautiful, and itis now even 
more beautiful, for it is almost 
golden, that is, a richer colour. 
If Capsuloids were a guinea a 
box I would not be without them. 
I have taken many boxes, but I 
am repaid a thousandfold 
Gratefully yours, 
Mrs.) F. OTTO PASSMORE. 
LATER TESTIMONY. 

It is now about a year since I 
stopped taking Capsuloids. My 
hair is still in just as good con- 
dition, and I have pleasure in 
sending you another photo as 
requested. 





Mrs. OTTO PASSMORE. 


Dear Sir,—I take great pleasure 
in writing to inform you of the 
benefit I received through taking 
yourCapsuloids, I havingsuffered 
a greatdeal from dreadful bilious- 
ness and weakness, in fact, I 
might fill a book if I were to state 
all the ills I have suffered from, 
but so much good have your 
Capsuloids done me that I feel 
better in every way; also my 
hair, which had fallen out in 
handfuls every time I put a comb 
in it, is beginning to stop falling 
out, and growing quite thick 
again, and my hair is a nicer 
brown thanit was. I can, there- 
fore, safely say your Capsulvids 
are a grand tonic,’ both for 
strengthening me, and also for 
my hair. 

I remain, dear sir, 
Yours truly. 


Mus. GATLEY 


— The Barracks, Bedford, August 9th, 1904. 


Dear Sir,—Many thanks for letter to hand, and certainly I am very pleased to forward you a statement with 


































regard to the splendid effect of Capsuloids. 

Through taking Capsutoids I have deriv ed great benefit, not only to my hair, but to my health in general. As 
I have been abroad a number of years. and also on active service, I consider Capsuloids a splendid medicine, when 
one’s system is fairly run down from the terrible hardships of field service. 

At the close of the South African campaign my hair commenced to fall out terribly, and I was advised to try 
certain remedies, but all proved useless, and I then discovered that what hair I did have was slowly turning grey. 
A few months ago I saw Capsuloids advertised, and gave them a good trial, with the result that I have a splendid 
head of hair as black as jet, the grey hairs slowly, but surely, disappearing. 

I am unable to forward you a photograph at ge , but will do so in the course of a few weeks. I must also 
thank you for your kind offer to pay me for the photograph, but I feel it my duty to decline the offer, on the 
ground that, owing to Capsuloids being such a splendid medicine, beth for the system and the hair, it is only right 
that I should supply the photograph myself. I intend to continue taking Capsuloids for some time yet. 

You are at liberty to make what use you like of this statement. Believe me to remain, dear sir, 
























54, Cavendish Street, 
shton-under-Lyne. 

April 27th, 1904. 
Dear Sirs,—I have very much 
pleasure in testifying to the good 
Capsuloids have done in my case. 





PAU 
I was a great sufferer fom CG 
{g 


Anaemia, and my hair commenced 
turning grey and falling out. 
After taking Capsuloids I felt 
myself growing better and 
stronger in every way, the falling 
out ceased, and all the grey hairs 
Fiserr eared I have now a 
obust healthy colour, and I can 
eatanything. I think Capsuloids 
ught to be called a *‘ Complexion 
Beautifier” ; they are indeed a 
wonderful medicine 
You can make what use of this 
you like. 
Faithfully your 


8, 
(Mrs.) L. BAXTER 















Yours very truly, F. PAPWORTH, Sergt., Bedford Regt. 


Testimony from Miss 
NORA MOORE, who was 
one of the four “ Pretty 
Maidens” in the ‘Belle 
of New York.” 

51, York Place. 
Buckingham Gate, 
goth May, 1904. 
Dr. Campbell . j 

Dear Sir,—I am delighted with 
the effect of Capsuloids on my 
hair; they quite stopped the 


Jtalling out which nothing else 


seemed to even influence, and 

they have given me this splendid 

growth of new hair, which is 

softer and richer in colour than 

any | have ever had before 
Truly you 


rs, 
NORA MOORE 
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SPECIAL NOTE.—The growing cells which form the roots of the small \ 
fine hairs on a lady's face or limbs cannot be made to grow so as to produce 
long hairs, because they are by Nature of such character and size that they 
are, even in perfect health, only little fine hairs. CAPSULOIDS act with 
Nature and not against Her, and therefore cannot make hairs grow 
unnaturally. f 


r> a 

CAPSU LOIDS NEVER contain either germs or the 

slightest trace of blood, although the 
pure Hemoglobin which they do contain is extracted from blood. By our 
scientific process, Capsuloids are absolutely FREE from all germs, and are 
lately put up in germ-proof gelatine cases, which hold 36 Capsuloids, 
These are enclosed in neat cartons, and will keep a lifetime. Read what 
“The Lancet” says about Capsuloids, which appears in our free hair booklet. 




















WILLIAM BRADFORD. WS 
ao, Ashville View, ? 
KATHLEEN O'CONNOR. 


To Dr. Campbell. Cardigan Road, Leeds. 

Dear Sir,—l am sure that you will be pleased to know Dean House, 116, Great Tichfield St. 
that the severe Neuralgia which I described to you in my last Leadom W.. Aus. seth. 1904, 
letter, and which has caused me such pain for years, has Sirs,—I never required anyt ing for 
quite disappeared through taking Capsuloids, and also that my hair until recently, when it loat its 
as the Neuralgia disappeared so the greyness bas gradually lustre, and started coming out when 
disappeared j always believed that the greyness was caused combed. Your advertisements convinced 


by the Neuralgia; now I am sure of it. My hair is not 
altogether restored to its natural colour, but it is changing 
steadily. The slight amount of falling out has also quite 
disappeared ; indeed, I do not appear to be losing a single 
hair at the present time Capsuloids agree perfectly with 
me, and there is a great improvement in my general health 


me, and as I found some of my friends were 
also taking Capsulvids, I commenced 
doing the same. My bair is now, after 
about three months, much finer than ever 
before, and it is steadily becoming thicker 
and longer. I never felt so well in my life 


- : = - 
I do not fail to recommend ( 9 gen ~ all a vee before. 
because most, if not all, have sone so often disappointec Capsuloids have a great future, I am 
after rubbing on lotions and pomac . sure, fery truly yours, 

I remain, Gratefully you ; 


rs, 
WII.LIAM BRADFORD. 


MOTHER: 


Dose. —Two just before each meal, three times daily. 
SEND FOR FREE HAIR BOOKLET AND COPY OF WHAT THE “LANCET” SAYS. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere at the reduced price of 2/3 per box, or sent by j 


THE CAPSULOLD COMPANY, LTD., 31, SNOW HILL, LONDON, cc | 


KATHLEEN O'CONNOR, 


who lose the Hair after child-birth can always “we a 
restore it by taking CAPSULOIDS. B: 


; 
FOREIGN ORDERS MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY POSTAGE. 
Special sample given when three boxes are ordered direct, larger sample 
with six, if this Coupon is enclosed 


Cross all Postal Orders and make payable to The Capsuloid Co. Lid. 
Nore 41! goods sent in ain Sealed Wrapper. 


STRAND, 


























BEAUTIFULLY MILD & COOL. THE LATEST CRAZE 


9 Gold Medals Awarded. 








THE GREAT GAME 


Laughter, Fun, THE NEW 
and Excitement 
for Everybody. 


PIT can be Learned in 
Two Minutes. 


Ask your Dealer for PIT, 
or send Two Shillings to us 
>= for Sample Pack. 


a 
PARKER BROTHERS 
FOR XMAS (Incorporated), 


A box of 25 will be sent post free by 
the Importer, BEWLAY, 49, Strand, 11, LOVELL’S COURT, 


on receipt of §/- LONDON, E.C 


























Send for Free Sample! 


And receive by return of post a tube of 


ARCHIBALD’S CATMEAL CREAM 


FOR CHAPPED AND ROUGH SKINS. 
Oatmeal softens the skin and beautifies it. ARCHIBALD’S OATMEAL CREAM is nothing more or less than a concentrated Skin 
Beautifier—it is real FOOD FOR THE SKIN—it does its work quickly and infallibly ‘or Toilet and Nursery use it is beyond value. 
It is a positive blessing ~ shaving men and others with tender skin. Absolutely without grease. It neotnee, softens whitens—cools— 
refreshes. Makes a plain face pretty—a pretty face handsome—and a handsome face lo 
Miss Eleanor Crehan, of the Haymarket Theatre, writes: “I have used Archibald’s Oatmeal Cream, ‘ad find it contains all the 
qualities claimed for it. It has a most soothing effect upon the skin.” . 


6d. and 1/- per tube, post free 7d. and 1/2. 
ILLINOIS & DENVER HYGIENE CO., Walton & Cu: tis, Agents, 6, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 


Andi L. MIDY, 113, Rue du Faubourg St. Honore, and The Gran¢s Magazins du Louvre, Paris. 


25 per cent. Discount for Cash or 
14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 
10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years’ System. — Lists free of 


C. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (removed from 40 and 42, 
Southampton Row), PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


These magnifi- 
cent Pianos for 
Hire on the 
Three Years’ 


System, at ad vantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Cco., 


74 and 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (removed from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). 
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